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4 conflict of liberty with tyranny: innocent blood has 


JEREMIAH T. CHASE.* 


Maryland boasts of no purer patriot than JeremMiaH 
Towniey Cuase, who was born at Baltimore, May 
23, 1748. 

Schools were then rare, and conducted on a very 
limited scale, and his education, like that of Washing- 
ton, was by no means liberal. His mind, however, being 
naturally strong, overcame the difficulties and impedi- 
ments arising from the want of early culture. Cer- 
tain it is, that no bosom ever glowed more intensely 
with the fire of patriotism; for in the dawn of our re- 
volution, young Chase is found among the foremost of 
those gallant spirits who resisted the tyranny of Great 
Britain, and swore that they would be free. He was a 
member of the first committee of observation for Balti- 
more, whose duty it was to watch the movements of 
the enemies of liberty, and with vestal vigilance, guard 
the rights of their oppressed country. 

When the tidings of the battle of Lexington reached 
Baltimore in the spring of °75, Mr. Chase enrolled him- 
self as a private in the first company of militia raised in 
the state, and thus contributed to call into action that 
indomitable spirit of the Maryland line, which after- 
wards won for itself imperishable laure!s at Cowpens, 
Guilford and Eutaw. 


In the summer of ’76, the convention met at Annapolis, 


to establish a form of government, and continued its 


session until August 14th, when the bill of rights and 


present constitution were adopted; founded on the 
principles of Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, and 
other bulwarks of English freedom, and beyond all, on 
the inalienable right of self-government. They de- 
clared that the people alone were the true fountain of 
all power, and could alter or abolish their form of go- 
vernment at their sovereign will. This was a new and 
untried experiment. History furnished no parallel: it 


been shed: our cities are conflagrated and our temples 
profaned: helpless families are flying at midnight from 
their homes: misery and wretchedness now clothe our 
land with sackcloth and ashes. Behold, the haughty 
foe now holds in his grasp the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia, while disease, exposure and famine daily 
waste our little army at Valley Forge! See them, naked 
and exposed to snow-storms, while the heart of their 
chief is dissolved in sorrow! That illustrious man now 
looks to us for aid; let it not bein vain. Cast your eye 
to the prison shop. Hear ye not the groans of our 
starving brethren, held in cruel captivity since Novem- 
ber °76. The genius of America cries to us for their 
relief. Now is the time to strike for our country. Tell 
me not of the portentous cloud hanging over us: look 
beyond it. The time will arrive when our fears shall 
vanish; when war shall end, and peace spread her 
balmy wing over this once fair, but now desolated land, 
Forget not that in August, ’76, we proclaimed to the as- 
tonished world, that we would lay down our lives in 
defence of our dearest rights: that we would ‘do or 
die.” Shall we now shrink from the contest and leave 
Washington to perish? The eyes of unnumbered mil- 
lions are upon us: let us do justice to our posterity: the 
gratitude of future ages shall constitute our rich reward. 
It is true that our resources are scanty: our soldiers 
are undisciplined: munitions of war are hardly to be 
obtained: yet will aid come from unexpected sources. 
He who rules human destiny, will awaken the sympa- 
thy of European nations, who will supply our necessi- 
ties and assist us in this mighty conflict.” This appeal 
was irresistible—under the energetic administration of 
Thomas Johnson, first governor of the state, supplies 
of cattle and flour-were sent to the army: troops were 
recruited and disciplined: the energies of war called 
into action: and the unsubdued spirit of Maryland felt 
in the cabinet and the field, until the banner of Ameri- 


shed but feeble light on their path, Yet did this assem- | ca floated on the heights of York Town. Mr. Chase 


bly, amid the din of battle, proclaim to the universe, 
that they would maintain their rights, or die in the 
struggle. They undertook the enterprize under a per- 
fect conviction that they must expiate their offence on 
a gibbet, if victory did not settle on their banner. I 
find, on examining the journal, that Mr. Chase was in 
constant attendance on all the deliberations of the con- 


vention. 


From this period until 1779, when he removed to 
Annapolis, he represented Baltimore in the House of 
Delegates. During these three gloomy and appalling 
years, when the stoutest hearts were almost ready to 
despair, Mr. Chase cheered and animated the House 
with his powerful and eloquent speeches. “ Our cause,” 
he would say, “‘is just : Heaven is on our side: it is the 


* We are indebted to a gentleman of Maryland forthe Sketches 


was universally esteemed one of the most conspicuous 
actors in the war of independence, which terminated 
with the treaty of peace in 83. He was a member of 
Congress at Annapolis, when on the 23d of December 
of this vear, the father of his country surrendered into 
the hands of that august assembly, his commission as 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the United States, 
which he had received in June, 75. He was now in his 
fifty-first year, in the full possession of all his powers ; 
enjoying unbounded fame: the army, which he had 
just left at Newburgh, ready to clothe him with the 
imperial purple. Disdaining the proudest trophies of 
ambition, he comes before Congress, and begs them 
to receive the insignia of his authority. He is dressed 
in his military costume, surrounded by his aids de 
camp Walker and Humphreys; and in the presence 


of Jeremiah T. Chase, Daniel Sheffey, and Roger B. Taney of Howard, Smallwood, Williams, and the now venera- 
We are also promised for our July No., from the same pen, ble Mayor of Baltimore, who had fought by his side, 





Memoirs of Judge White and of Samuel Cooper, of the revolu- and well knew the toils and perils he had encountered, 
tionary army, both of whom are now living in Georgetown, D. C.' he asks to become a private citizen of that country for 
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whose independence he had oft perilled hislife. Carroll 
of Carrollton, Madison and Monroe beheld the scene— 
the admiring nations of the earth echoed his praise, as 
he retired from public admiration to the enchanting 
lawns of Mount Vernon. Charles the 5th resigned his 
crown to Philip, only when he was incapable of wear- 
ing it: Cincinnatus surrendered his second dictatorship 
of Rome, after holding his power only fourteen days: 
but Washington for more than eight years reigned in 
the hearts of his countrymen with unexampled sway, 
during which period it might be supposed that lust of 
power had obtained such an ascendancy as would have 
tempted him to enlarge and perpetuate the influence 
which he now possessed. By this single act alone, he 
at once descends from the pinnacle of glory to his own 
peaceful fireside. 

Having served with much honor in Congress the 
term for which he was elected, Mr, Chase engaged ex- 
tensively in the practice of law, and occupied a very 
distinguished rank in his profession. The reports of 
Harris and Mr. Henry show that his cases were argued 
with much ability, evincing great labor in the examina- 
tion of authorities: his profound learning, combined 
with distinguished clearness of reasoning, adorned with 
a manner plain and persuasive, always delighted and 
instructed the court and jury. 

The constitution of the United States had been adopt- 
ed by theconvention at Philadelphia in September, 1787. 
Washington, who presided over that illustrious body of 
statesmen, with all the weight and simplicity of his 
character, recommended it to the ratification of Con- 
gress, with an affection and earnestness which equalled 
the great law-giver of the Jews. Like him he had led his 
countrymen from bondage to liberty, and like him now 
gave them the law of their future action. When this 
constitution was submitted to the people of Maryland, 
in convention assembled, Mr. Chase was its ardent, 
untiring, and able advocate. He coincided with Hamil- 
ton, Madison and Jay, in the fundamental doctrines 
contained in their joint work, and was eminently use- 
ful in removing the doubts and quieting the fears of his 
fellow-citizens as to many portions of that extraordi- 
nary charter of their political rights. From 1794 to 
1805, Mr. Chase acted as chief judge of the general 
court of Maryland. During this period, no state in 
our Union beheld a more brilliant constellation of pro- 
fessional talent, than was now exhibited at the bar of 
this court; yet the decisions of judge Chase were not 
only admired by all, but very seldom reversed by the 
appellate tribunal. On the abolition of the General 
Court, he was appointed chief judge of the third ju- 
dicial district, comprehending the counties of Anne 
Arundel, Calvert and Montgomery, and presiding judge 
of the Court of Appeals, which station he filled with 
consummate ability until 1824, when he resigned his 
commission. 

It was in the fall of 1809 I first saw this venerable 
man at Rockville, where he was holding court. His 
locks were white as snow, floating on his shoulders ; his 
countenance that of an angel: his brilliant eye com- 
bined the fire of genius with the meekness of the dove: 
his form bent under the weight of years: his voice feeble 
and tremulous: he seemed the representative of both 
worlds. When the prophet arose on the night previous 
to the battle, to admonish the ill-fated Saul of the dis- 





astrous end which so soon awaited him on the moun- 
tains of Gilboah, he could not have exhibited an ap- 
pearance more awfully enchanting, than did the judge 
in his address to the grand jury on this occasion. The 
silence of death reigned through the house, as he com- 
menced his charge. The subject was duelling. His 
mind had been led to its contemplation from the recent 
death of a son of Robert Bowie, Esq. then governor of 
the state, and a friend of Mr. Chase. The youth was 
an officer in the army of the United States, of noble 
form, chivalric spirit and amiable bearing, who fell in 
the morning of life on the banks of the Mississippi, 
at the shrine of this cruel and gothic custom. His 
melancholy end filled Prince George county, where he 
had been reared, with undissembled sorrow. As the 
judge progressed, you saw before your eyes the bleed- 
ing corpse of the unfortunate man consigned to the lonely 
grave in a distant land; the forms of his mourning 
parents were visible: instantly the jury and audience 
were dissolved into tears. Presently he spoke of the 
Divine law, and how the shedding of blood was de- 
nounced at the death of the first martyr: that the Sa- 
viour of the world had inculcated peace and good will 
among men, and the forgiveness of injuries; and that 
he had died on the cross praying for his enemies. The 
laws of our country, too, said he, solemnly forbid this 
savage practice, which desolates our firesides, and 
drives the happiness of society far from the haunts of 
man. I invoke you, then, in the name of all these high 
and holy considerations, to rally round those laws which 
you have sworn to sustain, and assist the court in 
extirpating this wide-wasting iniquity. The charge 
continued for an hour: its effect was thrilling and 
pathetic. 

On the 23d May, 1828, this pious judge was no more. 
In his lofty and useful career, he had pronounced the 
law affecting his fellow creatures, with the abiding con- 
viction that he was himself soon to be passed upon by 
the Great Judge of both quick and dead : “ Thou, God, 
seest me,” was written on all his decisions. In his last 
hour, Addison called to his bedside an infidel young man, 
and requested him to witness how a christian could 
die. Judge Chase might not only have imitated the ex- 
ample, but have appealed to the whole world to point to 
any act of his well-spent life which fell short of the 
most perfect purity of intention, or which did not aim to 
promote the welfare of his fellow-men. 


DANIEL SHEFFEY. 


Dante Suerrey was born in Frederick, Maryland, 
in 1770. His education was inconsiderable. At an early 
age, his father taught him the trade of a shoemaker. 
He continued to work with him until he attained man- 
hood. The house yet stands, where he spent, in this 
occupation, many long and wearisome years of his life. 
While engaged on his bench, he was frequently observ- 
ed, during leisure moments, to be intensely occupied in 
the perusal of some author for his instruction or amuse- 
ment. By moonlight he was to be found in his father’s 
garden, making observations of the heavenly bodies, 
with telescopes, which he had borrowed : and then again 
he was buried in profound meditation, while detecting 
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the errors of mathematical or philosophical works, which 
occasionally met hiseye. The arcana of nature, and the 
mysteries of astronomy, constantly exercised his strong 
and fertile genius. His more discerning friends saw that 
he would one day be ranked among the distinguished 
men of his country; yet none were so generous and 
disinterested as to assist his efforts with their pecuniary 
resources, or to polish the unsightly diamond with the 
fostering hand of education. His time was chiefly 
spent at his trade. Arrived at manhood, he left his 
father’s house, with no other property than his tools, 
and travelled on foot to Winchester, Virginia, where 
he worked as a journeyman for some months, in the 
shop of a respectable mechanic. Having thus raised 
funds sufficient to supply his present wants, he sat out 
again in pursuit of employment, halting at the different 
villages through which he passed, on his route along 
the valley, in order to raise his expenses by his labor, 
until he arrived at Abbeville, Wythe county, as poor as 
ever. He knew no one: bore no letters of introduction; 
was friendless and destitute: a stranger in a strange 
land. Here he commenced at his trade once more. The 
novelty and originality of his character, and the flashes 
of genius which enlivened his conversation, often com- 
pelled his newly acquired friends to look on the eccen- 
tric youth with wonder and amazement. He became 
popular, and was finally received as a student into the 
office of Alexander Smyth, Esq. an eminent lawyer in 
that part of the state, and afterwards commander of 
our northern army in the war of 1812. 

Sheffey was now in his long desired situation. Dispo- 
sing of his tools, he toiled incessantly in his new vocation, 
and improved rapidly. Here, with his own hand did he 
lay the basis of his future fame, and resolved to avoid 
the application to himself of the verse of Gray : 


**Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Who supplied his wants during his residence with 
Mr. Smyth, I have not been able to learn. Soon after 
his admission to the bar of Wythe county, he was 
called on to enter the lists with his old friend and 
patron, whom he handled with so much dexterity and 
adroitness, that it was generally said among the mass 
of the community, the apprentice will soon surpass the 
master. So it happened. Mr. Sheffey was employed 
in all the important causes of that court, and soon ex- 
tended his practice to several adjoining counties. His 
professional brethren, however eminent, admired his 
powers, and treated him on all occasions with respect 
and kindness. In the county and superior courts of 
law and chancery, he was uniformly heard with unaf- 
fected pleasure, both by court and jury. His humble 
origin, meager education, and the singular incidents of 
his life, awakened the feelings and curiosity of his 
audience, while they were at once delighted and enlight- 
ened by the efforts of his powerful and original intel- 
lect. After some years, he settled in Staunton, where 
he soon commanded an extensive and lucrative practice. 
He often represented the county of Augusta in the 
House of Delegates, and in 1811 we find him in Con- 


trying crisis. His speech in favor of a renewal of the 
charter of the first bank of the United States, was a 
masterly combination of sound argument and conclu- 
sive facts: for three hours profound silence prevailed ; 
and the most experienced statesmen were astonished at 
this exhibition of his talents.) He was opposed to the 
declaration of war in 1812. Ever on the side of his 
country, he felt indignant at the injuries which our 
commerce had sustained on the high seas : the impress- 
ment of our seamen, and the murder of our citizens 
within our own waters: yet he thought that these diffi- 
culties might be adjusted by negotiation, and that the 
last resort of nations might be avoided. He painted in 
glowing colors the horrors of war and the blessings of 
peace, and spoke of the treasure which must be wasted, 
and the blood which would be shed; the danger to 
our civil institutions amidst the clangor of arms and 
the shout of victory, and implored his fellow citizens to 
pause ere the country was plunged into the dangers 
which he foreboded. It was in vain. Mr. Sheffey, 
however, always rejoiced in the success of our arms. 
Sometimes in the ardor of debate, he was attacked 
rather uncourteously by some of his political opponents, 
but they never escaped the severity of his retort, and 
were often entirely overwhelmed. The celebrated and 
eccentric John Randolph of Roanoke, was for many 
years the Ajax Telamon of the House of Representa- 
tives, whose bitterness of satire no man could with- 
stand. He once took occasion, in commenting on a 
speech of Mr. Sheffey, to say that “the shoemaker 
ought not to go beyond his last.” Quick as the light- 
ning’s flash, he replied, “‘if that gentleman had ever been 
on the bench, he would never have left it.’ The Vir- 
ginia orator never renewed the attack. 

Having served for several years in the councils of his 
country, he withdrew to the practice of his profession 
at Staunton. A numerous family now reminded him, 
that intense diligence would be requisite, not only to 
supply their wants, but to sustain his fame. For a long 
time he toiled incessantly in the courts of Virginia, and 
occasionally was engaged in the supreme court of the 
United States. In December, 1830, he had been attend- 
ing court, in Nelson county, and started for home in 
perfect health. He travelled about twelve miles, and 
stopped at a tavern for the night. Hardly had he taken 
his seat, when an apoplectic fit numbered him with the 
dead. 

Thus died an extraordinary man, who by the native 
vigor of his intellect, and the force of industry, occupied 
a conspicuous station among the patriotic and distin- 
guished men of America. 

There was nothing dignified in the person of Mr. 
Sheffey: he was low of stature; his manners by no means 
polished ; all was plain, energetic, original. His pronun- 
ciation was not agreeable: his German accent sounded 
heavy on the ear; yet the most refined audience 
always paid to him the most profound attention. In 
the argument of his causes, he seized on the strong 
points of the law and evidence, and maintained his po- 
sitions with a courage and zeal which no difficulties 
could subdue. Like Patrick Henry, he was the artificer 
of his own fortunes, and like him, in after life, lamented 
that in his early days the lamp of science had shed but 
a feeble ray over the path along which it was his des- 





gress, busily engaged in the important events of that 
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ROGER BROOKE TANEY. 


Justum et tenacem proposite virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 


Mente quatet solida. Horace. 


The late Chief Justice of the United States has de- 
scended to the tomb, and left a nation in tears. His 
lofty virtue, fertile genius, and profound erudition, com- 
bined with the most patient assiduity and unsullied 
integrity, have embalmed his memory in the hearts of 
his countrymen, and constituted him one of the lights of 
the world. 

His mantle fell on Roger Brooke Taney, a favorite 
son of Maryland, whose" fame is identified with the 
history of America. I design, in the ensuing sketch, to 
delineate the professional and public character of this 
amiable and upright citizen, who unites to the various 
acquirements of a profound jurist all the urbanity of 
a refined gentleman. 

Soon after the usurpation of Cromwell, in 1656, the 
paterna! and maternal ancestors of Mr. Taney were 
driven from their native land, because of their adhe- 
rence to the Catholic church. They sacrificed all the 
tenderest ties which bound them to their birth place, 
encountered the dangers of the sea, and the hardships 
incident to every new settlement in a howling wilder- 
ness, to enjoy peace of conscience, and the liberty of 
worshipping God after the faith of their fathers. Well 
might these inoffensive people have said to the gloomy 
tyrant, as their native island gradually disappeared 
from their view, 


** Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 


They however submitted to their fate without a mur- 
mur, and settled themselves on the banks of the Pa- 
tuxet. On the aceession of Charles the Second to the 
throne of his father, the disabilities of the Catholics 
were greatly mitigated; and even during the brief but 
turbulent reign of his brother James, they enjoyed com- 
parative repose, when they looked back to their former 
sufferings under the dark and gloomy usurpation of the 
Protector. Hope once more dawned on the troubled 
bosoms of the Catholics, but it was soon changed into 
sorrow and anguish of spirit. For when William and 
Mary assumed the reins of government, their former 
disfranchisements were revived, and they were again 
enduring all the penalties of legislative proscription: 
The ancestors of Mr. Taney felt the tyranny of the 
English monarch even in their secluded retreat in Cal- 
vert county, where they tilled the soil in peace and 
charity with all men: they seemed studiously to have 
retired from the turmoils of the world, and sought hap- 
piness in their own humble dwellings. Such was their 
condition, until the convention of Maryland, in August, 
1776, proclaimed to the world that the bill of rights and 
the constitution which then came from their hands, 
should be the sovereign rule of action to the once en- 
slaved, but now emancipated colonists. ‘To the Catho- 
lics it was the bow of promise, betokening the cessation of 
the storm: tyrants no more trampled down their rights: 
all civil disabilities were abolished : the spirit of tolera- 
tion for the first time shed its heavenly influence equally 
over all religious sects: the heaviness of sorrow gave 





place to the smile of joy, and happiness shed her divine 
ray over all classes of society. 

The result of this new condition was, that after the 
revolution, Mr. Taney’s father was repeatedly elected to 
represent his native county in the House of Delegates. 

His eldest son, Roger, was born in Calvert county, 
on the 17th March, 1777, 

In the spring of 1792, he became a studentat Dick- 
inson college, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, then under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Nesbitt, a Scotch Pres- 
byterian divine, celebrated for his wit and extensive 
acquirements in classical literature. Here he was gra- 
duated in 1795, I have not been able to ascertain whe- 
ther during his collegiate course, the first efforts of his in- 
tellect glowed with the light of that genius which was 
so strongly developed in after years; or whether he 
then manifested that ever-growing ambition in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, which has placed him among 
the ablest lawyers of his country. 

In the spring of 1796, he commenced the study of 
law at Annapolis, in the office of Jeremiah T. Chase, 
then judge of the general court of Maryland, and 
came to the bar in 1799. Soon after, he began the prac- 
tice in Calvert, and in the fall of this year was elect- 
ed to the House of Delegates. This was an all-impor- 
tant era in the political history of the United States. 
Great and violent was the struggle between the con- 
tending parties: popular feeling was aroused to an un- 
precedented height, ere the first office in the gift of the 
nation passed into the hands of Mr. Jefferson. The 
legislature of Maryland partook of its portion of this 
excitement, and amid the stormy debates which some- 
times occurred, young Taney displayed an intrepidity of 
character and an uprightness of motive, which gained for 
him the admiration of his contemporaries. He declined 
a re-election, and in March, 180], settled himself in the 
practice of law in Frederick. A new scene now opened 
to his view. He was a stranger in the county where he 
was about to commence his career. But the wary and 
reflecting yeomanry of Frederick, Washington, Alle- 
ghany, and Montgomery counties, soon discovered that 
his industry had no bounds: that he possessed a mind 
of the highest order: that judgment, acuteness, pene- 
tration, capacious memory, accurate learning, steady 
perseverance in the discharge of duty, a lofty integ- 
rity, united with a grave and winning elocution, were 
developed. These qualifications were soon rewarded 
with an extensive and lucrative practice. As his powers 
were unfolded with experience, they saw that in the ar- 
gument of important causes, he disentangled what was 
intricate, confirmed what was doubtful, embellished 
what was dry, and illustrated what was obscure. 

In 1806, he is engaged at the court of appeals, en- 
countering some of the most distinguished men of the 
state, and the reports of Harris and Johnson show that 
he was always well prepared for argument, and was 
deservedly ranked with the most talented of his com- 
petitors. Martin, Harper, Shaofe, and Philip B. Key, 
were the monarchs of the bar. But Mr. Taney feared 
no one: relying on his own resources, he never allowed 
either the weakness or the power of an adversary to 
change his purpose or alter his views. Notwithstand- 
ing the unrivalled fame of his opponents, his reputation 
was now in the ascendant. Virgil tells us that his hero 
was borne through the regions of the nether realms by 
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the splendor of the golden bough: the genius of Mr. 
Taney was his guide. It spread itself over the tree of 
knowledge, and gilded with a new light every leaf on 
which it shone. He would argue no case in the higher 
courts until he had minutely examined all its relations 
and bearings; and for this end he would explore the 
vast and boundless regions of the common and statute 
law, and bring home their richest treasures, to instruct 
and enlighten all who heard him, His manner was 
strikingly impressive. When his slow and solemn form 
was seen rising in court, every ear was open, and all 
eyes were fixed on the speaker—the audience insensi- 
bly taken captive, and borne away by the weight of his 
arguments and the tones of his eloquence. He moved 
along like the majestic Mississippi, full, clear and mag- 
nificent. Whenever the late Mr. Wirt was opposed to 
Mr. Taney, he would facetiously say, that he dreaded 
nothing so much as his “ apostolic simplicity.” So soft 
and amiable was his deportment, that even amidst the 
heat and turmoil of nisi prius litigation, he was never 
known to offend the feelings of any of his brethren: his 
conversation was never roughened by austerity or pe- 
dantry, and when his gallant bearing extorted from all 
the most unfeigned praise, he would almost hide him- 
self from public admiration, with the unaffected mo- 
desty of his native character. Whatever the political 
principles of his clients might be, you could not discern 


the slightest difference in the discharge of his duty. A | courted by all. 

memorable instance occurred in 1811. Gen. Wilkin-| In March, 1836, he was appointed to the exalted 

son, was then commander-in-chief of the United States | situation which he now fills. 

army, and was brought before a court composed of thir-|_ The political life of Mr. Taney, has been marked 

teen general officers, assembled in Frederick, to answer | with honor to his country. In 1816 he was chosen a 

accusations of very high and serious import. During the | senator of Maryland, and served for five years in that 
war of independence, he had acted a conspicuous part at| body. He was married to a daughter of John Ross 
Saratoga, when the ill-fated Burgoyne surrendered his} Key, and is the father of a numerous family. In his 
army to Gates, and after the peace, was one of the | person he is full six feet high: spare, but yet so dignified 
pioneers of the west, where he acquired new laurels in | in deportment, that you are at once impressed with an 
subduing the Indians, and assisting the frontier inhabi- | instinctive reverence and awe: his eye is full of genius, 
tants to meet and vanquish the obstacles which attend | and indicative of the powerful mind that dwells within ; 
the settlement of a new country. But in 1806 he had 
aroused the jealousies of the people, when he suspended | manner so dignified, that he sheds around him in what- 
the habeas corpus, and imprisoned Bollman and Swart- 
wout; and when he appeared at Richmond in August, | highest order. 

1807, as a prominent witness on the trial of Col. Burr] The constitution of the United States, and the wel- 
for high treason, many believed that he was deeply 
concerned in the plot of that distinguished and talented 


man. The papers of that day teemed with incessant | the brilliant and useful career of Mansfield and Marshall, 
he will erect for himself a monument to fame, which 
time itself can neither impair nor destroy. 


vituperation, and impugned in the strongest terms the 
motives of the General. He was naturally haughty, 
and the number of his personal enemies was constantly 
increasing. He had especially awakened the indig- 
nation of a large_portion of the community in Frede- 
rick, because he had in 1803 successfully prosecuted 
before a court martial in that town, Col. Butler, a revo- 
lutionary veteran, of undaunted bravery, who had 
served his country in the most distinguished manner, 
but who was now old and poor. Although Mr. Taney 
participated in these feelings so common with men of 
high honor, yet did the accused, with full knowledge of 
that fact, select him and the lamented John Hanson 
Thomas, (the star of whose glory sat too soon for his 
country,) as his counsel on this important trial. He 
placed his destiny in their hands. For several months 
they labored with unabated zeal in behalf of their 


was restored. His faithful counsel received no other 
reward than the gratitude of the veteran’s heart. 

From this time until 1823, Mr. Taney was engaged 
in extensive practice in various courts of the state, 
He removed, in the spring of this year, to Baltimore. 
Pinckney was nowno more. His renown as a law- 
yer had been wafted to the distant regions of the 
earth: he fell almost on the field of his greatest fame, 
afier arguing an important cause in the supreme court 
of the United States. Mr. Taney now aimed to occupy 
the place occasioned by hisdeath. For this purpose, he 
had left the theatre of his long and laborious life, and 
separated himself from the friendships of twenty-two 
years. He was soon ranked among the foremost at the 
Baltimore bar, and extended his practice to the supreme 
court, where he was always admired by the court and 
lawyers of that high tribunal. In 1827, he was ap- 
pointed attorney general of Maryland, which office 
he resigned in 1831, when, as attorney general of the 
United States, he was chosen a member of president 
Jackson’s cabinet. No man ever discharged the duties 
of this station more faithfully than Mr. Taney. 

On the 24th Sept. 1833, he was appointed secretary 
of the treasury, which not being confirmed by the 
senate, this modest and amiable citizen once more re- 
turned to the toils of his profession in Baltimore. His 
arrival was welcomed by thousands, and his society 





































his features marked with the deepest thought, and his 


ever circle he may move, a moral influence of the 


fare of our union are now confided in an eminent degree 
into the hands of this distinguished jurist. Pursuing 


NICHOLAS BIDDLE.* 


This gentleman has been brought very prominently 
into public view of late. The embarrassments of com- 
merce and the confusion of currency under which our 
country has so keenly suffered, have turned all eyes 
toward the man who fills a station of great financial im- 
portance ; and fills it with acknowledged ability and 
manifest uprightness of purpose. His name has there- . 
fore obtained—perhaps unexpectedly to himself—a Eu- a 
ropean as well as an American celebrity ; yet his por- , 
trait has not been seen, except in clumsy caricatures, at 





client. He was pronounced innocent, and his sword 


* Copied from the “‘American Monthly,” for May, 1938. 
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print-shop windows; nor has his biography yet graced 
the pages of a review or literary magazine. 

Mr. Biddle is a native of Philadelphia, and now some- 
what over fifty years of age. He is one of a family re- 
markable for eminent talent, and also for the better 
qualities that render men acceptable in social inter- 
course, and endear them to familiar acquaintance. His 
brother, the commodore, is certainly one of the most intel- 
ligent and accomplished officers of our navy, if not the 
first in both these particulars. In his boyhood he was 
a fellow-sufferer with the gallant Bainbridge in the cap- 
tivity at Tripoli, endured by the crew of the unfortu- 
nate frigate which fell into the hands of the barbarians. 
In the war with the British he was gloriously distio- 
guished ; first at the capture of the Frolic by the Wasp, 
in which ship he was serving as a volunteer lieutenant ; 
and then in the capture of the Penguin by the Hornet, 
which he commanded, In this last action, where, as 
well as in that of the Frolic, the enemy was of superior 
force, captain Biddle received a dangerous wound after 
the Penguin’s colors had been struck. Since that period 
he has been in command in the Pacific, the Mediterra- 
nean, and elsewhere ; always with honor to himself and 
his country; and it is well known to his many acquaint- 
ances in various parts of the world, that his qualities as 
a companion and a friend are not less estimable than 
his character as an officer. 

Another brother is major John Biddle, now of the 
state of Michigan, formerly a meritorious officer of the 
army; and a third is the honorable Richard Biddle, a 
member of Congress from the city of Pittsburgh, who 
has already distinguished himself by his eloquence, and 
whose constituents hold him in high estimation for his 
forensic and literary abilities, as well as for the great 
amiability of his character in social life. This gentle- 
man last named, is the youngest of the four brothers ; 
and the eldest is Mr. Charles Biddle, now or lately in 
Guatemala, where he has been engaged in forming a 
company to cut the long-talked-of canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. The eminent merchant or broker, 
of the same name, is of another family, which is like- 
wise remarkable for personal merit of no common order. 

The subject of our present sketch, being the son of a 
gentleman of independent property, had every early 
advantage of education, and was sent to Princeton col- 
lege, where he was graduated with the highest honors 
of his class at the age of only sixteen years. After 
completing his college course, he was placed in the office 
of a lawyer; but before he had passed his minority, he 
was invited by general Armstrong, who had just been 
appointed envoy to the court of France, to accompany 
him to that country as his private secretary, or secretary 
of legation. Mr. Biddle accepted this offer, and went 
accordingly to Paris, where he remained several years 
as a member of the American embassy, during a period 
when its duties were rendered uncommonly arduous by 
the obligation to remonstrate incessantly against the 
repeated aggressions upon our neutral rights. The case 
of the ship New Jersey is recollected as one in which 
Mr. Biddle’s name appeared, as in some manner con- 
nected with the controversy. During his residence 
near the French court, the first consulate was exchanged 
for the imperial crown, and he was present as one of the 
diplomatic corps, at the splendid ceremony of Napo- 
leon’s coronation ; an incident in his life to which he 





has very felicitously adverted in the beautiful oration 
delivered by him two years since, to the students and 
alumni of Princeton college. 

After some years passed in the refined society of 
Paris, he quitted that brilliant capital to travel in Italy 
and the countries of the Levant, then seldom visited by 
Americans. He made some stay at Delphi and at 
Athens, to indulge or cultivate his classic taste, and 
then returned to Paris, whence he soon after passed 
over to England, and again entered the diplomatic ser- 
vice as secretary to Mr. Monroe, at that time our minis- 
ter at the court of London. 

His residence in the British metropolis was not a 
long one, as he preferred returning to the home from 
which he had so long been separated ; but the friend- 
ship formed with Mr. Monroe continued through the 
life-time of that statesman, and perhaps materially in- 
fluenced the after-life of both; for it was the remote 
cause of bringing Mr. Biddle into his present office, at 
the head of the most important financial institution of 
our country ; and is believed to have been productive 
to Mr. Monroe of certain advantages, the details of 
which belong to private history alone. It wasa friend- 
ship honorable to both ; and if Mr. Biddle could have 
yielded the independence of his judgment so far as to 
act with the political party which supported his friend 
as a candidate for the presidency, it would almost 
certainly have brought him forward into office in the 
general government, for which his talents undoubtedly 
qualified him. 

But several years elapsed between his return and Mr. 
Monroe’s election to the chief magistracy, during which 
interval Mr. Biddle was admitted to the bar, and commen- 
ced the practice of the profession of law in his native city. 
There is yet sometimes to be met with in collections 
of the less valuable pamphlets of that period, a printed 
report of the trial and execution of two very guilty ne- 
groes for murder, on which occasion Mr. Biddle and 
Mr. Rush were the prisoners’ counsel ; and it seems 
rather curious that those two gentlemen, whose mutual 
attitudes, or at least that of Mr. Rush towards the other, 
has been so unfriendly, should have been associated in 
perhaps their earliest forensic appearance. Tempora 
mutantur, says Horace, et nos mutamur cum illis. 

Soon after his admission to the bar, he married a 
lady of considerable fortune and most amiable char- 
acter; and being tired of the “forum contentiosum,” 
or finding it uncongenial to his taste, he withdrew from 
the legal profession, and devoted his attention to litera- 
ture and politics, and that very costly amusement called 
sometimes “ gentleman farming,” and by those who 
follow it, dignified with the name of experimental agri- 
culture. Andalusia, a beautiful country-seat on the 
banks of the Delaware, was the scene of these re- 
searches into the qualities of seeds and the power of 
manures ; and though we do not know that any im- 
portant discoveries crowned the labor, we have seen a 
discourse delivered to an agricultural society by the 
farmer Biddle, which seems to be a learned dissertation, 
(but on subjects of tillage, we confess ourselves unread, 
beyond the Georgics of Virgil,)—and is certainly 
marked with the eloquence which has appeared in 
everything proceeding from his pen. 

His zeal in the cause of letters induced him to as- 
sume, as a labor of love, the editorship of the Port- 
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Folio, then the only literary journal of any repute in 
the country. It attained its most palmy state under 
his management; but soon passed into other hands, 
and began to decline. 

For several successive winters he was a member of 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, and was in the senate, 
a very youthful member of the patres conscripti of the 
state—during the exciting period of the war with 
Great Britain. He was an able and ready debater, 
attentive to the business of legislation, and on two 
occasions at least was particularly distinguished. The 
legislature of one of the eastern states, had adopted 
resolutions condemning, in very severe terms, the con- 
duct of the general administration and the policy of 
the war. These resolves being in due course commu- 
nicated to the several states, it happened that Mr, 
Biddle was chairman, or the most active member, of 
the committee of senators to whom they were referred. 
He considered it no time for showing a divided front 
to the enemy; and possibly his own war-spirit was 
quickened by sympathy with two gallant brothers in 
the army and one in the navy, all of whom had been 
earning fame and honor by distinguished bravery. 
The report which he wrote upon that occasion embo- 
died with signal ability the sentiments which all would 
now agree to have been entirely appropriate to the 
peculiar circumstances of the juncture. About the 
same period, very near the close of the war, Congress 
was about to adopt a very energetic war-measure, 
which was strongly opposed as unconstitutional. This 
was, to raise an army of fifty thousand men by means 
of militia drafts. The details of the plan would be 
tedious and uninteresting here; it is enough to say 
that Mr. Biddle advocated with zeal and eloquence the 
passage of resolutions in the Pennsylvania legislature 
favorable to the execution of the plan by the federal 
government ; and it was, in fact, we believe, prevented 
only by the peace. 

It was a period of much party exacerbation; and, 
as always must happen in such times, both parties, or 
leading men in them, said and did much that cannot 


on retrospection be entirely approved by men of any 
party now: 


‘* Simul insanavimus omnes ;” 


but it is not our desire to revive any of the unpleasant 
questions of that day. The federalists had elected 
Mr. Biddle to the senate, and they were now somewhat 
divided upon both the subjects just referred to. His 
conduct therefore gave some dissatisfaction to a portion 
of his constituents, and he relinquished his seat in the 
legislature. At the next Congressional election he was 
one of the four candidates nominated by the demo- 
cratic party in the district that included Philadelphia ; 
but they did not receive a majority of the votes, and 
Mr. Biddle returned to the amusements of his country 
seat during the summer, and his city residence during 
winter; and possibly it was more at this period than 
at the earlier one, which we have named above, that 
his attention was particularly given to theoretic agri- 
culture. Writing now, without attempting to correct 
our reminiscences by any inquiries or reference to him- 
self or his immediate friends, it is obviously not impos- 
sible that, as to some of these less important particulars, 
we may transpose the dates, 


After the bank of the United States was chartered 
by Congress, he was named by president Monroe as 


one of the directors on the part of the government ; and 


attending regularly at the meetings of the Board, he 
entered upon a new and hitherto urtried employment of 
his abilities. Though not a commercial man, but at that 
time merely a gentleman of literary taste and leisure, 
he became so efficient a member of the direction, that, 
on the resignation of Mr. Cheves, he was designated, at 
a convention of stockholders, as the most suitable per- 
son to fill the arduous office of president. It is known 
that he was continued in that very important station, by 
successive re-elections, until the expiration of the char- 
ter; and that whatever may have been the extent of 
hostile feeling generated among politicians by the an- 
grily vexed question of the re- charter, there has been but 
one sentiment manifested toward him by the stockhold- 
ers, namely, a grateful and constantly augmented ap- 
probation. This has been testified by a repeated vote 
of thanks; and at the time of the last one, when the 
new charter was accepted from the state of Pennsy|- 
vania, it was accompanied with a magnificent present 
of a memorial service of plate. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of Mr. Biddle 
than his public appearance on the occasion just alluded 
to, nor could anything be more honorable to the head 
and heart of any man than the clear, plain, perspicu- 
ous, and satisfactory statement that he made of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the new charter, and the 
reasons for accepting it; and afterwards the acknow- 
ledgment which he made on behalf of the officers of the 
bank, as well as himself, in return for the vote of appro- 
val just adopted by the meeting of stockholders. The 
first address was an unadorned display of financial 
knowledge and sagacity, betraying, perhaps, some mea- 
sure of that liberal confidence in his country and his 
countrymen, the indulgence of which too far is possibly 
his most ensnaring propensity ; while the second was a 
spontaneous and eloquent effusion of cordial attachment 
to the friends and associates with whom and for whom 
he had labored. 

It is not for us to pass a judgment upon the financial 
management of the board of directors of that institu- 
tion from its commencement, or from Mr. Biddle’s ac- 
cession to the presidency, till its close; nor of the 
management of the bank under its state charter, of 
which he is now at the head. Such an inquiry would 
involve questions that have become too much mingled 
with feelings of party strife to admit of any decision 
that can be universally satisfactory, before the case is 
carried within the jurisdiction of that high court of errors 
and appeals that men call posterity; and, however 
desirable a financial history of the institution may be, 
both for entertainment and instruction, it is plain that to 
write it would require opportunities of information such 
as we cannot, and few do possess. But we may sug- 
gest, in the meantime, that perhaps a greater share of 
the responsibility, whether for praise or blame, has been 
imputed to the president of the board of directors than 
was equitably his due. That board has always con- 
tained men of first rate abilities and intelligence ;—act- 
ing harmoniously with the president, but never inter- 
mitting the free exercise of their judgments in aid of his, 
while he has been nowise accustomed or desirous to 





assume more of the government than they were dis- 
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posed to yield from an enlightened confidence in his 
urbanity, firmness, extraordinary knowledge, and unti- 
ring devotedness to the interests of the institution, 
which he and they believed to be identical with the in- 
terests of the country. It has been even said that one 
point of policy to which Mr. Biddle has owed much of 
his popularity as president, has been the forbearance 
with which he has allowed directors to be really direc- 
tors, and cashiers actually cashiers, without interfering 
at all with their appropriate functions; a policy unhap- 
pily not duly appreciated by his predecessor. 

Looking at him outside of the walls of the bank, it 
remains for us to say that he finds time still to be active 
in all useful projects of public improvement; to be hos- 
pitable, social, literary, and beneficent. As trustee of 
the university, commissioner for the Girard college, 
and member of numerous charitable and literary asso- 
ciations, he lends not merely his name, but his faithful 
attention to all the most elevated interests of society. 
Some of the English papers, by some strange misap- 
prehension, have said he is a Quaker—meaning, doubt- 
less, one of the Society of Friends ;—but, in truth, 
there is as little as possible of the Quaker, in any sense 
of the word, about him. He is, in respect to religious 
faith, an Episcopalian, and a regular attendant upon 
the public worship of the church. Entirely amiable in 
domestic relations, no one attaches friends more warmly; 
and as the turmoil of politics into which he has been 
thrown, has failed to affect his temper or his spirits, so 
neither has his early relish for polite letters, in which 
he is an accomplished scholar, been spoiled by long 
devotion to the muse severiores of finance and commerce. 
While, therefore, he is at the morning council the wisest 
among the wise, he is often to be seen in the evening 
circle the gayest of the gay. Happy in family ties, in 
the attachment of friends, the esteem of the commu- 
nity, and an official station which confers much power 
of doing good; he is yet happier in the recollection of 
a life, already past its meridian, spent hitherto in the 
untiring application of a cultivated mind and ardent 
feelings to varied objects of utility or refinement; and 
in the reflection that if he were obliged to write a faith- 
ful history of his career, the record would contain 


*€ No line that, dying, he would wish to blot.” 





THE BUSY-BODY. 


NO. I. 
Saturday, April 7th. 


My lord, I am, as you see, a plain-spoken man, of rough 
visage, and, as some of your smooth-chinned gallants might 
say, not breeched in the latest fashion: of the rest your lordship 
must judge. Dramat. Fragments. 


There are few people who have not some sort of 
employment. Those who do nothing for themselves, 
and are, therefore, supposed to be, and called, idlers, 
are generally ready to atiend to the affairs of their 
neighbors, and thus avoid that utter, listless sleepiness, 
which is a burden even to the most sluggish. Now, this 
concern of one person in another’s business, may be, 
after a variety of manners, and on its manner depends, 
altogether, its propriety or impropriety. Sometimes it 


is by way of interference and interruption, and such 
meddling is always odious. The fruit of idleness in 
one man, it renders unproductive another’s labor. Then 
you may concern yourself in your neighbor’s affairs, by 
way of admonition and advice, though seldom with 
much chance of thanks, even where the favor has been 
solicited. But advice is not often asked of seeming 
idlers: it is most common to interrupt the busy by such 
requests; and naturally enough, since those who at- 
tend most carefully to their own concerns, are generally 
thought best qualified, by experience, to judge for 
others. Mere gratuitous counsel is always frowned 
upon, unless it meet a very submissive temper. It is 
in man’s nature to despise what is given gratis. It 
is galling enough to most men, to think, that all they 
have is the free gift of heaven: they would not increase 
their debt of gratitude, by the receipt of human bounty; 
and, as they cannot but receive, the mind is eased by 
undervaluing each gift. Besides, the tone of advice 
usually asserts a superiority in him that gives it; and, 
as we cannot brook a favor, that seems but to imply 
our own inferiority, in any respect, however trifling, 
much less can we bear an open claim of pre-eminence. 

There is another class of Busy-Bodies—the name 
which they have received, who, idlers in domestic con- 
cerns, are always ready for foreign service—and a very 
clever class, that are always at hand to render assist- 
ance, when really needed. You have but to cry for 
Hercules, and one of these kind friends hastens to put 
a shoulder to the wheel, and help you out of difficulty. 
Such, it is true, are the rarest kind of idlers: their very 
virtues become, frequently, matter for ridicule ; and, 
too often, they are repaid only by impositions and 
witticisms upon their good nature. 

The last class which I shall mention needs a generic 
appellation, as it embraces several species. It is com- 
posed of those who, standing aloof from any direct 
interference in other people’s business, look at all man- 
kind, or that part, at least, which comes under their 
own notice, in the aggregate; make deductions from 
every thing they see and hear, and reflections there- 
upon; note down their remarks upon men’s good quali- 
ties and foibles, virtues and vices, and give them to the 
public, that each one may apply them or not, use or 
abuse them, as he prefers. These examples and pre- 
cepts, though drawn, frequently, from particular cases, 
are not applied, directly to these cases, by way 
of reproof or encouragement, unless, indeed, some in- 
dividual recognise his own likeness, and himself claim 
the picture. Persons of this class give advice; but, 
then, it comes in such a way as seldom to appear 
obtrusive, seldom even gratuitous. Besides, advice is 
out of place, only when it is professedly or clearly 
personal. We are not very sensible of any favor te- 
ceived, when we gather, it thay be, at some expense of 
money, time, or labor, from a stock thrown open to 
all: the receipt of such a benefit, therefore, is not irk- 
some. Under this class, which, as I have already re- 
marked, is very comprehensive, may be ranked those 
literary idlers, who deluge the world with moral essays, 
didactic poems, remarks upon men and manners, and 
other such trifles—trifles in appearance, at least ; some- 
times, perhaps most frequently, trifles in reality. Here 
may be grouped Tatlers and Spectators, Guardians 





and Ramblers, with many humbler personages, among 
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whom, in the far back-ground, I would respectfully 
introduce myself as a Busy-Body. 

It has not been without consideration that I have 
chosen the profession of an idler. I early set my heart 
upon a liberal profession, and was educated for one. 
For the pulpit I never thought myself fitted. I entered 
a lawyer’s office, but soon grew weary of the rays let in 
from Sir Edward Coke’s “ windows of the law:” they 
seemed to illuminate nothing but black-letter folios,— 
digests, pandects, year-books, and commentaries. The 
‘* gladsome light of jurisprudence” dimmed my eyes: 
I turned my back upon it. With sorrow I remem- 
ber this now, for law is a noble study—“‘a science 
which distinguishes the criterions of right and wrong ; 
which teaches to establish the one, and prevent, punish 
or redress the other; which employs in its theory the 
noblest faculties of the soul, and exerts in its practice 
the cardinal virtues of the heart; a science universal in 
its use and extent, accommodated to each individual, 
yet comprehending the whole community.” He who 
toils, with patient perseverance, through its rugged 
course, will reach an honorable goal—will win a golden 
prize. 

Next, I tried medicine, and with no better success. 
It seemed to me that dry, senseless, crumbling ruins 
of humanity were but an indifferent subject of study, 
compared with the form of life—the flesh and bones 
quick with the warm principle of being, and covered 
with the divine drapery of their Creator. The sight of 
bodies diseased and disfigured—corrupted in their very 
substance, by ‘wounds and bruises and putrifying 
sores”—of flesh, pallid, bloated, ulcerated, mortified, 
gangrened, sickened me, when I remembered the bright 
eye, the full, blushing cheek, the fair skin, and the 
warm, tingling blood of youth, health, and beauty. 
Could 1 study the body, even in its prime of health and 
strength, and in its proudest symmetry, and forget the 
soul—the spirit of life within? I turned away in dis- 
gust, and remember, that, as I hurried home from the 
doctor’s office, to the seclusion of my chamber, every 
person that I met seemed to have a deathlike counte- 
nance, a hump upon his shoulder, an ulcer on his lip, 
cancer, gangrene, putrefaction, in every part! Here, 
again, | may have done wrong, but, now, do not feel 
the same regret, when I hear a skeleton rattling in its 
box, as when I take up old Littleton, or Coke, or their 
modern transcript, Blackstone, and find passages that 
bring back pleasant recollections. 

I became, then, from choice, “a poor devil of an 
author,” though without that almost necessary profes- 
sional appurtenance—a garret, which seems to be con- 
sidered the only true laboratory of attic salt. 

Having thus disclosed something of my past life, it 
may be well, or, at least, in accordance with a good 
example, to describe, briefly, my manner of living. I 
lounge about upon principle, visit public places, study 
new features, and, when they can be come at, new 
minds and characters. I, frequently, wander away 
from home—sometimes from the haunts of men, where 
Iam alone with nature and her God. Then I return 
and write, partly for my own pleasure and profit: 
partly—at least, I am willing to think so—for the good 
of my readers. The most of these excursions from 
home—and some of them are far journies—-1 make on 
foot. Whether the reason be, that I cannot afford to 





ride, or that I prefer walking, it is not necessary to 
mention: one thing is very certain—that this mode of 
locomotion is most favorable to the free and satisfactory 
employ of both eyes and ears. They, who hurry 
through the world in a coach and four, at full gallop, 
not only lose the benefit of clear observation, while on 
the road, but, also, can make little improvement of 
temporary stops and sojourns, their sight having be- 
come unsteady from the rapid succession of passing 
objects, and their ears stunned by the bustle and din of 
the way. It is true that the pedestrian’s field of obser- 
vation, must, necessarily be small ; but, therefore, each 
object in that field comes immediately under his notice : 
he can regard almost the whole, at a glance, and ex- 
amine, carefully, the different parts in detail. And 
when we consider, that however extensive may be our 
range, we meet with no features of human character, 
at least, which might not all have been found within a 
very narrow compass; the advantages of careful obser- 
vation seem to overbalance, greatly, those peculiar to 
an extensive sphere. 

The pedestrian moves humbly along the surface of 
the earth, leaving the higher regions of ether to those 
who are elevated on wheels, or borne away sublime 
in the balloon. .Of course, he is chiefly conversant with 
things of earth, and is not subject to those airy flights 
of the imagination, which are common with such as 
breathe a more elevated and a lighter atmosphere. 
Now, though I shall not attempt to decry the brilliant 
fancies of the latter, I must be indulged in the opinion, 
that more close and practical views of sublunary things 
are sometimes necessary ; and must caution the reader 
against expecting to meet here with many beautiful 
figures and highly wrought fictions. My observations, 
and I go not beyond their limits, have been directed, 
entirely, to what some might call common-place mat- 
ters; that is, to such every-day objects as are presented 
to our ordinary senses. 

Perhaps some invidious person, hearing me thus 
disclaim much assistance from fancy, may, wittily, 
remind me of the fable of the fox and grapes; but I 
can assure them, that such an allusion cannot destroy 
my equanimity, or confidence in the utility of practical 
observations. 

That a maxim has become trite is, generally, conclu- 
sive evidence of its truth. Instead, therefore, of making 
an apology, as is frequently done, for introducing a 
well worn or proverbial remark, in illustration of a 
subject, a writer might rather congratulate both his 
readers and himself, on having luckily met with an apt, 
concise, and universally admitted proposition, which 
does not require a Jong and studied demonstration, nor 
even a reference to the original authority, sinee use has, 
in some measure, made every man a sort of second-hand 
authority for its truth, Having premised this much, 
I may remark, that I have always adopted that celebra- 
ted line, 


“‘ The proper study of mankind in man,” 


as a motto, while taking notes of my observations. 
Not that I think the study of the subordinate creation, 
useless or improper. In my rambles, I have frequently 
stopped to admire the wondrous works of Providence, 
as seen in the uplifted mountain, the teeming valley, 
the sweeping wave, the rushing torrent, the gently 
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gliding brook, and all that is sublime and beautiful in 
nature. At such scenes, when no mortal eye has beheld, 
I have gazed in silent wonder, and my heart has swelled 
with the creature’s involuntary tribute of praise and 
adoration to the Creator. The poet did not mean to 
repress our ardor in philosophical pursuits, to reprove 
him who would trace, in the heavens and the earth, 
evidence of the omnipresence and omnipotence of God. 
He wished to restrain only that arrogant presumption, 
which stretched forth a puny arm to grasp the attributes 
of Deity ; which claimed to investigate and understand 
the inmost mysteries of creation—even the nature and 
decrees of the Creator. He wished to turn man’s 
ambition from things too wonderful for him--things so 
high that he could not attain to them, to studies suited 
to his capacity, though not more grovelling than his 
own nature. 

Beings of superior intelligence regard man, as we 
look at the works of creation, animate and inanimate, 
by which we are surrounded. We may be only one 
of many races of rational creatures, which people 
a thousand worlds, rolling through the boundless uni- 
verse, all objects of angelic observation and wonder. 
Doubtless the seraph’s love may be warmed by admi- 
ration of God’s skill, displayed in man’s material frame 
and subtle spirit, just as the astronomer’s devotion 
receives a new fire from the rays of every star which 
lights up the field of telescopic vision. But, to man, 
the study of his own,species has a peculiar interest 
and importance. His success and happiness in the pur- 
suits of life depend, essentially, upon a knowledge of 
himself and his fellow men—objects, which are one, in 
attainment, though separate in their application ; for 
he who studies his own heart, at the same time, lays 
open the recesses of his neighbor’s breast; while the 
examination of another’s motives and springs of action 
may teach him, if he refuse not the lesson, the subtle 
workings of his own spirit. The observation of natu- 
ral scenery—and of this we speak here rather than 
of scientific investigations—may tend to increase the 
fervor of piety; but a knowledge of human character, 
while it must bear witness to the truths of religion, fits 
us, pre-eminently, for the exigences of our present situ- 
ation—for intercourse with our fellow men. 

Besides, few descriptions of natural scenery have 
ever conveyed a tolerable idea of the reality—none 
have ever aroused those tumultuous feelings, which 
crowd upon the soul of the spectator. In order that 
something more than mere listless, vacant wonder 
should be excited, each one must look on nature, in its 
varied forms for himself. The mind may be affected by 
bold, clear and animated description, but the heart re- 
mains unmoved, and can be touched through the me- 
dium, only, of the outward senses—the eye and ear. 
Niagara’s angry flood of waters and deafening roar, 
may be vividly presented to the imagination, by the 
pen of truth and poetry. Every reader may exclaim, 
beautiful! sublime! But the words scarcely warm 
the lips that utter them: no fire is kindled in the soul. 

For these reasons, then, and, furthermore, doubting 
my descriptive powers, I shall not attempt to describe 
many things, in nature, which have excited deep and 
varied emotions in my own breast ; but shall be content 


to trace the progress of studies confined to man as their 
object. 





THE BUSY-BODY—No. IL. 


Saturday, April 21st. 
He does nought 
As others—always seeks an easier way ; 
Nor ever fails to think, at least, his own 
The best and easiest. He wonders, oft, 
That the sun still its olden orbit keeps, 
Nor finds a cooler track. 


Laziness is very frequently the mother of invention. 
Numerous modern contrivances, which pass under the 
general name of labor-saving machines, may properly be 
considered, as planned to save, not only the price, but, 
also, the exertion and fatigue of labor. A lazy boy is 
said to have contrived the common method of opening 
and closing the valves of the steam-engine, by connect- 
ing them with other parts of the machinery in motion. 
It had, before, been his business to turn these valves; 
but, by means of a few strings and some ingenuity, 
he managed to make the engine do his work, and to 
spend the time saved in play. A disinclination to labor 
is very sure to put the thoughts in operation, either to 
discover some method of abridging the necessary toil, 
or to invent a plausible excuse for idleness. 

But often, according to the adage, “lazy folks take 
the most pains.” And this, not only on account of 
the trouble in which they are involved, by crude and 
novel plans for diminishing labor, but sometimes, also, 
because of a habit of working, formed in the constant 
struggle to make work as light as possible. Give labor 
the name of play, and boys will toil as zealously, as 
if they were, in fact, only amusing themselves: and so 
the most indolent man will take great pains which do 
not result from a regular and necessary task, to avoid a 
job much less troublesome, but more formal in appear- 
ance. And some thus acquire a habit of laboring, cheer- 
fully and with perseverance, in perfecting and employ- 
ing their own labor-saving inventions, as they imagine 
them, however unproductive; and come to take a 
pleasure in contriving means to abridge even imaginary 
tasks. To illustrate, more fully, my meaning, I shall 
attempt to sketch the character of a gentleman with 
whom I have been long acquainted. 

Henry Carlisle was my classmate and chum in col- 
lege. He was noted only as “a clever fellow,” and one 
of the worst scholars in the class. His low standing, 
however, was not the consequence of small talent, or 
an abstract contempt of scholarship. But, then, poor 
fellow, he seemed constitutionally indolent, and though 
continually concocting plans for regulating his studies, 
and making them more easy, he never arrived at any 
such satisfactory determination of the shortest route to 
learning, as would justify his commencing the journey 
thitherward. His pleasantest dreams and _ reverics 
were about royal roads to knowledge; and he loved 
to speculate on the happiness that would result from 
the Creator’s endowing man with a mind fully developed 
at his birth. He was a constant patron of all who pro- 
fessed to teach any art or science “in half-a-dozen easy 
lessons, of an hour each, without any study at home,” 
and had taken regular courses of instruction from six 
different writing masters of this class. Nor was his 
confidence in the validity of such pretensions at all 
shaken by the cireumstance, that his scrawled auto- 
graph, which seemed to present the worst character- 
istics of all the different systems which he had attempt- 
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ed to learn—of the angular and anti-angular, the round 
and the running, the billet-doux and the counting-house 
hands—was scarcely legible even by himself. i 

Our room presented some strange evidences of his 
inventive genius. Being in the habit of sitting before 
the fire, with his feet somewhat more elevated than his 
head and resting against the mantel, he became at length 
too lazy to hold them in that position, and, that he 
might enjoy the pleasure, without any muscular exer- 
tion, nailed up an old shoe, at the proper height, by 
which, one leg, bearing the other above it, might be 
supported. I can see him, even now, sitting in this 
posture, his foot resting in the shoe, and considerably 
higher than his head; his text-book spread open in 
his lap; his hands acting, occasionally, as a rear guard, 
to ward off the heat of the fire; and his eyes perfectly 
vacant, or watching the smoke that curled upward 
from his cigar. ‘Thus he would remain, after the labors 
of the refectory were over, until the recitation bell 
roused him from his reverie, and reminded him of the 
book which, before, had lain scarcely noticed. 

Sometimes he imagined that the reclining posture was 
most favorable to study; and, as it was tiresome to 
hold anything before his eyes, while stretched upon the 
bed, contrived a book-holder for this purpose, consist- 
ing of a small wooden frame, suspended over his breast, 
by a string from the ceiling. How often have I seen 
him prepare this apparatus for use, get everything con- 
veniently fixed, spread his book open at the proper 
page, lie down upon the bed, and compose himself— 
to sleep! 

We graduated, and parted after mutual promises to 
correspond. Both of us commenced the study of law; 
and he, finding that so long a probation was not required 
in the western states, generally, as in the eastern, 
set out, after spending twelve months in a lawyer's 
office, to seek his fortune in the former, and, finally, 
settled down, to practice as an attorney, in Mississippi. 
Alas! poor Carlisle could not overcome his idle habits. 
He did not succeed in business, and returned home 
disappointed, though, still, he had but a lazy way of 
showing his mortification. I have since conversed with 
a gentleman, who became quite intimate with him, 
while spending some months at the same house in 
Natchez, but had not discovered, in all this time, that 
he was a lawyer. R 

Soon after his return he luckily married a country 
heiress; and, though not acquiring a very large estate 
by the match, was thereby placed in easy circumstances, 
and thought little more about his profession. Though 
a tin sign, with “ Henry Carlisle, Attorney at Law,” 
printed upon it in large letters, still graced a front 
window-shutter, all the neighbors seemed to under- 
stand, perfectly, that it remained, as a memento of the 
practice which he had once pretended to, rather than 
as a present attraction toclients. In fact he was too 
lazy to take it down. 

It had now been some years since I had seen Car- 
lisle, when, not long ago, on passing through the village 
where he resides, I accepted his invitation, to dine and 
spend a part of the day at his house. But a few years 
had made a great alteration in himself and everything 
about him. The dwelling had been done up, and looked 

comfortable; the attorney’s sign was gone from the 
shutter, and the grounds seemed to be tolerably well 





kept. At a loss to divine the cause of this change, I 
was led to observe, closely, at least the effect. On 
being shown into the room which he called his library, 
I found him sitting in a large arm-chair, surrounded by 
the greater part of his books, which were spread about 
the floor, many of them open, as if in immediate use. 
He rose to welcome me, and his frank, cordial manner 
was the same as always; but, then he appeared much 
more alert and active in his movements than ever be- 
fore. I began, after a little general conversation, to 
rally him on having grown more brisk and youthful, 
but could not thus elicit anything that I wished to 
discover. 

On glancing over the books, I found that, with few 
exceptions, they were on such practical subjects as 
machinery, manufactures, gardening and husbandry. 
A great number of little contrivances for various pur- 
poses, reminding me strongly of those that graced our 
college chamber, met my eyes in different parts of the 
room. But my attention was soon particularly directed 
to the stove, by its anomalous structure, the coldness of 
the apartment, and its being an object of constant care 
to my host. Every few minutes he left his seat, to turn 
a valve, or open or shut some air-hole, or insert the 
poker, warily, between the bars of the grate, or to watch 
the rise and fall of the mercury in a thermometer hang- 
ing against the wall. The number of appliances for 
regulating the draft, and for other purposes, made the 
stove a most complicated apparatus. I might have 
puzzled my head for hours, to discover the uses of the 
various parts, with each of which he seemed perfectly fa- 
miliar. At first, I supposed that he was anxious to raise 
the temperature of the room for my comfort ; and, really, 
I was beginning to suffer from the cold. But his fre- 
quent proximity to the fire, and constant motion in 
regulating it, seemed to keep his own blood quite warm, 
and, at length he left it with his face flushed, and com- 
plaining of the heat: I was afraid he would propose to 
throw open a window, 

I made some remark about the stove’s novel appear- 
ance. He was, instantly, ready to explain its construc- 
tion, and show its good points: it was his own inven- 
tion. He had been so troubled with other stoves and 
grates, had found them all so worthless, and to require 
such continual attention, that he had set about planning 
an improvement; and he assured me, that the result 
answered his warmest hopes, appealing to my own 
observation, to bear witness, that 1 had never seen any- 
thing more complete and effectual. I gave a shivering 
assent, while my teeth were beginning to chatter, and 
my ears to feel like icicles. 

Besides this main contrivance, there were several 
others in the library, all quite as convenient and no less 
complete. By pulling a cord, which hung within his 
reach, he could lock or unlock the door. Another might 
be used to throw it open; and, by similar means, he 
could raise and let down the window sashes, close the 
shutters, or draw the curtains. His very boot-jack, 
which lay in one corner, was a curious product of in- 
ventive genius, 

The dining-room, into which I was soon ushered, 
exhibited very much the same appearance as the libra- 
ry, as to a multitude of happy contrivances. It was 
furnished with a stove, the exact counterpart of that 





just described, but the atmosphere was rather warmer, 
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perhaps, because this fire had been less meddled with. 
My kind host, however, soon perceived, that the room 
was as cold as a barn; was very much afraid I should 
suffer; and declared that the servants were all too 
dumb, to be made to understand the management of 
the stove. His wife—an amiable, submissive crea- 
ture—said nothing ; but, I thought, looked rather blank 
when he began to twist the valves, and ply the poker. 
At any rate, the fire soon began visibly to decline, 
though he left the table, very frequently, to watch its 
progress, and apply his restoratives. 

After dinner, Mrs. Carlisle retired, while we remain- 
ed to discuss a bottle of wine. A few glasses made 
my friend more communicative, and, without needing 
much encouragement, he began to explain the causes 
of the change which I had noticed. For some time 
after marriage, his habits of indolence had remained 
in full force, until the house and grounds had fallen 
into a deplorable state of dilapidation and waste. This 
mode of life had become, at last, insupportable, and, 
by a vigorous effort, he had set about reform. Now he 
had acquired a love for business, and everything about 
him was tolerably comfortable; his greatest annoyance 
being, that the neighbors sometimes made themselves 
merry at his expense, and spoke, rather slightingly, 
of his various “notions.” I could not but agree that 
there had been a very great improvement in his cir- 
cumstances; but, certainly, his labor was not of the 
most productive kind. He did everything afier a new 
fashion ; and, though all his inventions were intended 
to save labor, né man ever worked harder, to so little 
purpose. 

A more curious contrivance than any which I had 
yet seen, was exhibited after we retired to the library. 
Carlisle begged me to be seated, remarking that, with 
my permission, he would change an article of dress, 
while I might occupy myself in turning over the books. 
Accordingly, | took up a volume, but could not avoid 
an occasional glance at his operations. Loosening his 
waistcoat, and a few buttons of his breeches, he insert- 
ed both hands beneath his outer garments, where they 
seemed busily employed, as if scratching for relief from 
some cutaneous disorder; which supposition the violent 
contortions of his body greatly favored. After a while, 
his uneasiness seemed to be gradually diminishing un- 
der this mode of treatment, and his hands were, appa- 
rently, working outward, as if there was some diffi- 
culty in withdrawing them; but, with them, at length, 
came out the mouse which had caused such mountain 
labors. From an unmentionable part of his unmen- 
tionables, he drew forth a flannel garment, or, rather, a 
large piece of fiannel, provided with numberless strings, 
loops, button-holes and buttons. Then commenced an 
inverse system of operations, for putting on another 
article of the same construction ; but suffice it to say, 
that, after a half hour’s work, my friend rested from his 
exertions, and resumed his seat, when I perceived that, 
despite the coldness of the room, a dewy perspiration 
stood upon his forehead. He was kind enough to ex- 
plain the wonderful construction of the flannel shirts. 
By avery simple and elegant contrivance—the skilful 
arrangement of a few strings and buttons only—a great 
desideratum had been obtained: he could put on and 
off these garments, without removing those above. The 
utility of his invention was so manifest, especially after 





the exhibition which I had just witnessed, that my 
friend’s character for ingenuity rose several degrees in 
my estimation. 

Carlisle soon proposed that I should walk out and 
look at his garden, and a few acres of land, which he 
called a farm. Anticipating a rich fund for amuse- 
ment in his out-door arrangements, I consented, and was 
not disappointed. The same whimsical genius that gov- 
erned within, was evidently ruler without. The stable, 
the pig sty, and the cow shed, all exhibited the fruits 
of my host’s ready invention. Even a few lugubrious 
looking geese, that waddled about the barn-yard, had 
yolks of a new fashion, though the poor things did not 
seem fully to appreciate their advantages. Carlisle men- 
tioned a plan which he had once tried of yolking them 
together by pairs, like oxen. This, he had thought, 
would correct habits of vagrancy, and strengthen the 
social principle. But the unlucky fate of a pair thus 
connected, which were discovered one morning after 
the night’s rest of the whole family had been disturbed, 
by certain unearthly sounds, so alarming that none 
dared, at the time, to investigate their origin—were 
discovered fairly hung by their yolk, and dangling on 
either side the top rail of a fence near the house, perfect- 
ly lifeless, put an untimely end to his experiment. 
Whether the poor geese had been placed in that posi- 
tion by some kindly disposed neighbor, or passer-by, 
in order to exhibit the merits of the invention, under 
trying circumstances ; or whether, one of them having 
succeeded in getting over, the other remained behind, 
from want of strength to follow, or, as seemed more 
probable, from sheer obstinacy, had never been fully 
ascertained. A coroner’s jury would undoubtedly have 
returned the mysterious verdict—*“ Found dead.” But 
I must not detain the reader longer than to describe a 
very remarkable chicken coop, to which Carlisle direct- 
ed my attention. It was divided into a number of small 
compartments, each of them intended for a single fow|— 
a sort of cell for solitary confinement. The plan had 
been found to work admirably. The chickens fattened 
better, when not allowed to jostle each other; and any 
inveterate disturbers of the public peace, among the 
breeding fowls, could here be subjected to a sort of 
prison discipline. Chickens were not just then in sea- 
son ; and the coop’s empty cells testified to the excel- 
lent state of barn-yard morals. 

I could not yield to my host’s urgent solicitations, 
that I should spend another day with him: business 
hurried me forward. My reflections on his singular 
character need not be written: they, doubtless, were 
such as every reader has, already, made for himself. 





THE MOCKINGBIRD. 


Come, listen—oh hark! to that soft dying strain 
Of my Mockingbird, up on the house-top again ; 
She comes every night to these old ruined walls, 
Where, soft as the moonlight, her melody falls. 
Oh, what ean the bulbul or nightingale chant, 
In the climes which they love and the groves which 

they haunt, 

More thrilling and wild, than the songs I have heard, 
In the stillness of night, from my sweet Mockingbird ? 
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I saw her to-day, on her favorite tree, 

Where she constantly comes in her glory and glee, 

Perch’d high on a limb, which was standing out far 

Above all the rest, like a tall taper spar: 

The wind, it was wafting that limb to and fro, 

And she rode up and down, like a skiff in a blow, 

When it sinks with the billow, and mounts with its 
swell ; 

She knew I was watching—she knew it full well. 





She folded her pinions, and swelled out her throat, 
And mimick’d each bird in its own native note,— 
The Thrush, and the Robin, the Redbird and all— 
And the Partridge would whistle and answer her call ; 
Then stopping her carol, she seemed to prepare, 

By the flirt of her wings, for a flight in the air, 

When rising sheer upward, she wheeled down again, 
And took up her song where she left off the strain. 


Would you cage such a creature, and draggle her 
plumes-— 

Condemn her to prison, the worst of all dooms— 

Take from her the pleasure of flying so free— 

And deny her her ride on the wind-wafted tree? 

Would you force her to droop within merciless bars, 

When earth is all sunshine, or heaven all stars ? 

Forbid it, oh mercy! and grant her the boon 

Of a sail in the sun and a song to the moon. 


What a gift she possesses of throat and of lungs! 

The gift apostolic—the gift of all tongues! 

Ah! could she but utter the lessons of love, 

To wean us from earth and to waft us above, 

What siren could tempt us to wander again ? 

We'd seek but the siren, outpouring that strain— 

Would listen to nought but her soft dying fall, 

As she sat all alone on some old ruined wall. 
NUGATOR. 





FRIGATE CONSTITUTION * 


Arrival of the U. S. Frigate Constitution at Malta—Sir T. 
Briggs--Anecdote of Sir Thomas Fellowes—Celebration of 
the 22d of February—Admiral Sir R. Stopford—Brigade Re- 
view--Departure of the Constitution. 

Early on the morning of the third of February, which 
was one of the most gusty days of our past wintry sea- 
son, a foreign frigate was observed, under her reefed 
topsails, sailing near our uneven and rocky shores, and 
making for the harbor of Valletto. She was only seen 
during the intervals of the heavy squalls of wind and 
rain, and an hour had elapsed from the time of her first 
being signalized, before the man at the observatory was 
enabled to make her out sufficiently well, as to telegraph 
to the admiral, Sir R. Stopford, “‘that she was an Ame- 
rican ship, and bearing the flag of a commodore.” Sure 
enough it was “Old Ironsides,” of “Guerriere,” “Java,” 
*Cyane” and “Levant” memory. In she came, enter- 
ing in a most masterly way—anchored off Burmola, 
with its many walls, and bristling fortifications—having 
on one side the “ Princess Charlotte” of one hundred 
and four guns, and on the other the razeed “ Barham,” 
one of the finest men of war, of her class, in the British 


service. After the expiration of her quarantine, which, 


_| coming as she did from Mahon, was of some four hours 


duration, several boats came hovering around, and 
among them we noticed that of rear admiral Sir Tho- 
mas Briggs, an officer well known, and much respected 
by every American, who has, during the past seven 
years, been at this island, fo: the many civilities received 
at his hands, both in-a public and a private way. For 
the information of those who have met him here, I 
would mention that his term of service as admiral of 
this port has recently expired—that he left only yester- 
day in Her Majesty’s ship “ Portland,” for England, 
and has been succeeded by Sir John Louis, who has no 
very easy task to perform, if he expects to make him- 
self so beloved by all classes of the Maltese, and as 
popular with all foreigners, as his late predecessor. 
This is but a passing, parting compliment, one to which 
I am satisfied all of our countrymen who have ever met 
admiral Briggs at Malta, will most willingly give their 
hearty respense. 
Sir Thomas Fellowes, of H. M. ship Vanguard, an 
eighty -four—and of which ship commodore ****, after 
having witnessed the discipline on board, and the beauti- 
ful order in which every thing was arranged, not a long 
time ago, truly remarked, “if we shall ever have another 
war with England, our boys will have something to do to 
capture such a ship as this,’—was also present in the 
cabin of the Constitution, and marked in his attentions 
to commodore Elliott. The following anecdote of Sir 
Thomas Fellowes, as I heard him publicly narrate, may 
not be uninteresting to some of your American readers. 
In the year ’94, or thereabouts, this officer was cast 
away in India, and the only chance of his getting away, 
which was likely to present itself for many months, was 
by a Philadelphia ship. He accepted the invitation ten- 
dered by Mr. Pringle, the supercargo, and during the 
voyage, was offered the situation of second mate, with 
a promise of promotion, should he remain in the em- 
ploy. This was declined, as the then Mr. Fellowes 
preferred taking his chance in the service of his coun- 
try. Sir Thomas, with some feeling, observed that 
most gladly would he again meet Mr. P. to thank him 
for his kindness, in having given him a passage, some 
forty odd years ago, from Madras to Bengal, when 
shipwrecked and friendless, he was cast ashore on one 
of the most unfrequented places of Indian navigation. 
Captain Fellowes commanded a frigate at the battle of 
Navarino, distinguished himself in the engagement, 
was charged by the admiral, Sir Edward Codrington, 
with despatches for the admiralty, and for this service 
was knighted on his arrival in England. This gentle- 
man also commanded, within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, a merchantman at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
had his vessel hove down, and coppered there, and from 
thence loaded a cargo of “notions” for the West Indies. 
Does Mr, S***** remember him? Not a few instan- 
ces of this kind, have within the last few years come 
within the circle of my observation. Need I name cap- 
tain F., of the “Asia,” 74; captain L, of the “ Bellero- 
phon,” 80; captain McK., late of the “Vernon,” all of 
whom have attained their rank by their own exertions, 
and not by family patronage. 

Never, may I venture to say, did the Constitution 
look better than when riding at anchor in our waters, 





* From a Correspondent of the 8. L. Messenger, at Malta. 


and amidst the beautiful ships of all classes of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s present Mediterranean squadron. Her crew were 
a fine looking set of men, who had been upwards of three 
years on board, appeared well content with their situa- 
tion, and perfectly at home when duty called them to 
their respective stations. As regards the officers, I 
would only say, that where such disciplinarians are, no 
American at home need ever blush at a want of neat- 
ness or discipline on board our men of war, when Sta- 
tioned or cruising abroad. Every day brought with it 
for them new acquaintances and new invitations, and 
these were never received without also being repaid in 
a most liberal and handsome manner. The best proof 
is, that the longer ‘‘Old Ironsides” remained, the longer 
the officers wished her; and the more they became ac- 
quainted, the more by their English neighbors and 
friends was their absence regretted. It was not only 
with the navy, but also with the army, that intimacies 
were created ; and on lieutenant Watson’s dining with 
the fifty-ninth mess, they gave him “ Hail Columbia !” 
and one of their oldest and most meritorious officers of 
the regiment, a captain Harward, rose and remarked, 
‘* that the corps to which he belonged was the first which 
fired a shot in the revolutionary war, on the plains of 
Lexington, and afterwards on the heights of Bunker 
Hill, and sincerely did he hope that if they were ever 
again called into action, it would be in defence, and 
never against their American brethren.” This was not 
an isolated:instance, but numerous anecdotes might be 
given of the general good feeling exhibited at all times, 
and even in instances where it was neither called for or 
expected. 

The Constitution was known, on her arrival, for her 
deeds during the past war. She is now far more plea- 
santly remembered, by the urbanity, hospitality, and 
gentlemanly bearing of her officers. 

During my residence here, I have oftentimes seen 
crowned heads, and heirs to crowns, received as stran- 
gers, but never have I observed more marked honors 
paid to them, than has recently been shown to commo- 
dore Elliott, and through him to the American nation. 
On the twenty-second of February, it being the anni- 
versary of the birth of Washington, the United States 
flag was seen waving at the fore royal-mast-head of 
every man-of-war in our harbor. At twelve o’clock 
precisely, and at the moment when the Constitution 
had finished her firing, a national salute of one and 
twenty guns was given from each British ship, and I 
think they numbered fourteen in all, from the “ 104 
flag” down to the two gun vapore “Confiance.” It 
was thought the salute would have been returned from 
the “Princess Charlotte,” but never did any one dream 
that it would have been answered by all. Never has 
the memory of Washington been so deservedly ho- 
nored before, on one day, from the “‘ wooden walls” of 
old England. At sun-set when, with the merry sounds 
from the fife and the beat of the drums, the American 
flags were hauled down, that of England was happily, 
and handsomely run up by the orders of commodore 
Elliott, and saluted with an equal number of guns, 
Thus closed the twenty-second of February at Malta. 
Sir Robert Stopford, by whose orders this compliment 
was paid, is the fifth on the navy list of the admirals 
of Great Britian, served on our coast during the war 
of our revolution, and was with admiral Digby when 
he attempted to relieve “Cornwallis and his army.” 





The policy of England—and many will not blame her—- 
was once expressed in the following quaint lines of an 
old English poet; it is, 
** The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they may take who have the power, 

And they may keep who can.” 
England has as much territory, and as many people on 
her possessions, as she can now well govern, therefore 
all jealousy has ceased with us, and we are friends 
again. ‘The praiseworthy conduct of the American 
government, with reference to the affairs of Canada, 
doubtless was one reason, why such attentions were 
shown to commodore Elliot, and such honors paid to 
our flag. 

Major-general Sir H. A. Bowverie, the present gover- 
nor of this island, is of the Radnor family, a distin- 
guished officer, having served throughout the Penin- 
sular war, and also acted as principal aid de camp, to 
the duke of Wellington, at the battle of Waterloo. 

The Constitution left us at break of day on the 8th 
of March. As she passed out, her band was playing 
“God save the Queen,” while those of Her Majesty’s 
ships, gave in return “ Hail Columbia.” This visit of 
commodore Elliott has been a fortunate one, and to 
quote general Bowverie’s words “ the oftener we meet, 
the better it will be for both.” W. 





SCIENTIA MISCELLANEA. 
BY A. D.G. 
No. L 
HAPPY ACCIDENTS. 


‘In speculating on the future prospects of physical science, 
we should not be justified in leaving out of consideration the 
probability, or rather certainty, of the occasional occurrence of 
those happy accidents which have had so powerful an influence 
on the past.’? Herschel’s Int. Dis. page 267. 


Perhaps a brief account of some of these “ happy 
accidents,” as Herschel has termed them, may not be 
uninteresting. Hiero, king of Syracuse, ordered his 
jeweller to make him a golden crown of a certain speci- 
fied weight. The artist attempted a fraud, by sub- 
stituting a portion of silver. In some manner the 
suspicions of the king were awakened, and he appointed 
Archimides, one of the most celebrated philosophers 
of antiquity, to examine the matter, and determine, if 
possible, the portion of silver which had been fraudu- 
lently introduced. For a long time Archimides could 
see no possible way of solving the question. At length, 
entering his bath one day, he is said to have caught the 
idea of specific gravities, and the method of determin- 
ing them, by observing the water rise as his body was 
immersed in it. Perceiving at once the many impor- 
tant uses to which this knowledge might be applied, he 
was so overcome with admiration and delight, that he 
leaped from the water, and unconscious of his naked- 
ness, pursued his way homeward, crying out, “I have 
found it--I have found it.” The doctrine of specific 
gravities, which he seems in this accidental manner to 
have become acquainted with, he afterwards developed 
more fully in his work * De Humido Insidentibus.” 

One of these “ happy accidents” laid the foundation 
for our knowledge of galvanism. It occurred during 
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the year 1791, in the laboratory of Galvani, professor 
of anatomy at Bologna. His wife being in a delicate 
state of health, employed as a restorative a soup made 
of frogs. Several of these animals were lying on a 
table near to an electrical machine. While the machine 
was in operation, a pupil of Galvani, happening to 
touch the crural nerve of a frog with one end of a 
knife, whilst the other end was in contact with the 
prime conductor of the machine, noticed that the mus- 
cles of the limb were thrown into strong convulsions. 
This curious fact attracted the notice of the professor’s 
lady, who communicated it to her husband on his 
return. Galvani was at the time engaged in an exami- 
nation into the nature of muscular motions. These he 
conceived to be owing to electricity ; the nerve and the 
muscle with which it was’ connected, being oppositely 
charged (like the two coatings of a Leyden jar) and 
muscular motion ensuing whenever a discharge was 
made from one tothe other. This newly observed fact 
seemed to confirm his hypothesis, and led him to pro- 
secute his investigations with renewed ardor. During 
a course of experiments which he was in this way led 
to commence, he discovered that the same effect could 
be produced by establishing a metallic communication 
between a nerve anda muscle. This fact he commu- 
nicated to the world in his treatise concerning animal 
electricity, and thus laid the foundation of that depart- 
ment of general physics which has since borne -his 
name. Had not the attention of Galvani been directed 
at the time, to the subject of muscular motion, it is 
probable that this fact would have passed unnoticed ; 
as it had in the case of Du Verney who had made the 
same observation about a century earlier, without its 
having received that attention from philosophers which 
it deserved. Another of these “happy accidents” gave 
rise to the modern science of crystalography. The 
Abbe Hauy, was engaged on a certain occasion in 
examining the collection of minerals belonging to M. 
France de Croisset, when accidentally he dropped a 
beautiful specimen of calcareous spar, crystallized 
in prisms. The specimen was broken by the fall, and 
Hauy observed with astonishment, that the fragments 
had the smooth regular form of rhomboid crystals of 
Iceland spar. “I have found it all,” he exclaimed, for 
at that moment he conceived the fundamental idea of 
his new system. Having collected the fragments, he 
carried them home, and soon discovered the manner in 
which the derivative forms of crystals could be re- 
duced to their primatives, as well as the geometric law 
for calculating the angles of the one, from a knowledge 
of the angles of the other. His discoveries were after- 
wards made public at the solicitation of La Place and 
Daubenton. The investigations to which this accident 
gave rise, have resulted in dispelling much of the mys- 
tery which before enveloped this subject, and in bring- 
ing to light many curious facts respecting these “ flowers 
of the mineral world” as they have been called. 
Another of these “ happy accidents” has resulted in 
the creation of a new department of physical optics ; 
that which treats of polarized light. A remarkable 
fact was noticed by Malus, in 1808, whilst accidentally 
viewing through a doubly refracting prism the light of 
the setting sun, as reflected from the windows of the 
Luxembourg palace in Paris. On turning the prism 


ference in the intensity of the two images ; the most 
refracted alternately surpassing and falling short of the 
least refracted in brilliancy, at each quadrant of the 
revolution. This phenomenon connecting itself in his 
mind with similar optical phenomena, which from the 
nature of his studies were fresh in his memory, led him 
to investigate the subject with all possibie attention, The 
result has been (as remarked above) the creation of a 
new department of physical optics. Respecting this 
department, Herschel has justly remarked, that “ the 
phenomena which belong to it, are so singular and 
various, that to a person familiar with the other depart- 
ments of optics only, this is like a new world; so 
splendid as to render it one of the most delightful 
branches of experimental inquiry ; and so fertile in 
the views which it lays open of the constitution of 
natural bodies, and the minuter mechanism of the 
universe, as to place it in the very first rank of phy- 
sical sciences.” 

[t may admit of question how far such facts as these 
are properly characterized as “happy accidents.” In 
every instance, the attention of the observer had been 
previously awakened and his mind prepared by study 
and meditation for receiving the fact observed ; and, 
had not this been the case, it would in all probability 
have passed without attracting his notice. The know- 
ledge of such occurrences as these, when properly con- 
sidered, will not lead us, when brought to a temporary 
stand, in a course of investigation, to sit down and idly 
wait for some “happy accident,” which shall at once 
relieve us of our difficulty ; but rather, to press forward, 
so that if haply one should occur, we may be ready to 
turn it to some good account. “The seeds of great 
discoveries are everywhere present and floating around 
us, but they fall in vain upon the unprepared mind, 
and germinate only where previous inquiry has elabo- 
rated the soil for their reception, and awakened the 
attention to a perception of their value.” 


= 


No. IL. 
EXCEPTIONS TO GENERAL LAWS. 


In the study of the natural sciences, we frequently 
meet with “ exceptions to general laws.” Doubtless the 
question has often suggested itself to the student: In 
what sense am I to consider these as exceptions? Have 
they arisen from an oversight in the Creator? Are 
they points in the structure of the universe, which have 
escaped the notice of the great architect, when he plan- 
ned this mighty fabric? To all such questions, I would 
answer, no. Those cases which we are in the habit of 
considering exceptions, are instances, in which bodies 
are taken out from under the dominion of one law, to 
be placed under that of another. No substance can, in 
any circumstances, be looked upon as an outlaw in crea- 
tion. I will illustrate this statement, in the case of one 
of these exceptions. It is a general law of nature that 
the dimensions of bodies should increase with an in- 
crease of temperature, and vice versa. A familiar in- 
stance of this change in dimensions, consequent upon a 
change in temperature, is afforded by the mercury in 
our common thermometers. This law may, with the 
strictest propriety, be called a general Jaw of nature. 
So general is it in its application, that we can pardon 
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bring even time itself under its dominion, and to ac- 
count for the varying length of the days, by supposing 
that they were expanded by the heat of summer and 
contracted by the cold of winter. 

Yet we meet with a few exceptions to this general 
law. If we take a portion of water at the boiling point, 
and gradually cool it, we will find that it contracts regu- 
larly, until it reaches the temperature of about 40° Far. 
It then commences expanding, and continues to do so, 
until converted into ice. If we continue the cooling 
process, it will again commence contracting, and continue 
so to do, until we are no longer able to trace it. If we 
reverse the process, just the opposite changes will take 
place, but in the same order. The ice first expanding 
with an increase of temperature, until it reaches the 
melting point, then contracting until its temperature is 
about 40° Far., then again expanding so far as we are 
able to trace it. In thus expanding, as its temperature 
is reduced from 40° to 32°, and also in contracting, as its 
temperature rises through the same part of the scale, 
water forms an exception to the general law which go- 
verns other matter, and which governs water itself, un- 
der other circumstances. But we must not on this ac- 
count look upon it as an outlaw in creation. Its appa- 
rent want of obedience to the law of expansion and con- 
traction arises from its real obedience to a different law, 
and one which can be looked upon as little less gene- 
ral than the former, viz., the law of crystallization. 
Whenever the particles of a body so arrange them- 
selves as to give to that body the form of a regular 
geometric solid, they are said to crystallize. In thus 
regularly arranging themselves, the particles are gene- 
rally compelled to occupy a larger space than they did 
when existing together, without any regular arrange- 
ment. When a company of soldiers, previous to mus- 
tering, are standing together in a crowd, they occupy a 
less space than the same number do when drawn up 
in the form of a hollow square, or in rank and file. The 
same is the case with the particles of water. Whilst 
existing in a perfectly liquid state, they stand irregu- 
larly crowded together ; but so soon as the trumpet-call 
of the chill north wind is heard, they commence their 
marching and countermarching, until at length they 
present a solid and impenetrable front. 

Ice is not, as is generally supposed, a simple sheet 
of particles, bound together by their mutual attractions, 
but consists of an infinite number of needle-shaped 
crystals, crossing and recrossing each other, at definite 
angles, until they present to the eye the appearance of 
a homogeneous mass. To be convinced of this, nothing 
more is necessary, than to watch the water of a pool as 
it freezes. At first, we will notice a number of long 
slender crystals, shooting out from the sides of ’ the 
pool; then the enlargement of these by the addition of 
other particles in lines parallel to their sides, as well as 
a second set of crystals shooting from the sides of the 
first; then a repetition of this process, and so on until 
the whole surface of the pool is covered. 

So far are such exceptions as these from being over- 
sights in the Creator, that they furnish us with the 
most convincing evidence of his designing supervision. 
Had not water, between the temperatures of 32° and 40° 
Far., been made an exception to the general law of 
expansion and contraction, instead of having our 
rivers covered in winter with a thin coat of ice, ready 





to dissolve before the first soft breath of spring, we 

should have had them converted into solid masses of 

ice ;—and further north, it may be doubted whether even 

the midsummer sun, would have been able to loose 

their waters from the ‘bands of winter.” Instead of 
considering these exceptions as blemishes in the work, *. 
we ought rather to look upon them as its very perfec- » 
tions. Like the abutments to the walls of a gothic 
tower, they break in upon the uniformity of the struc- 

ture, it is true, but, like them, they do so in order to 

confer a varied beauty, and substantial strength. 





THE SISTER’S GIFT OF FLOWERS. 
By the author of ‘* Love at the Shrines,” etc. 


Young and loved sister, I have now, within that tumbler clear, 
Your gentle gift, so like thyself—the angels of the year, 
Culled by thy hands at early morn, while every leaf was bright 
With kisses that were pressed on them by spirits in the night. 
How beautiful—how delicate--the messengers from earth 
Come up, and bloom, and blush away, as things of little worth! 
But he who rules and reigns above, from his majestic bowers 
Looks down with joy upon the buds, and gladdens in the flowers. 
The deep dark sea, in vain lifts up its flashing waves on high, 
And howls around the caverned earth--it cannot reach the sky. 
No blessed dew falls down on it ; but gloomily and dread 
It covers with its mighty pall the bodies of the dead. 
One little knoll, bedecked with flowers, is dearer to his sight, 
Than millions of those stormy waves, that scem to spurn his 
might. 
Washington, May 16. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


He did not linger out his span, 
Of a proud line the end, 

A lonely and time-stricken man, 
His staff his only friend ; 

Repining at the long delay 

That barr’d him from his kindred clay : 
But ere a sorrow stain’d, 

Or thorn beset the path he trod, 

Shook off its dust, to walk with God. 


So the fair flower of morn displays 
A rest as early won, 

Ere scorch’d by Sol’s meridian rays, 
Or shut when day is done. 

He left us as the early dew 

Goes up from earth, to glass anew 
The glories of the sun: 

Saw just enough of life to know 

Its joy, but not to feel its woe. 


The crown that holy men have sought 
In danger’s stormy track ; 

For which the martyr’s faith has fought 
Through flood and flame and rack ; 

Came down to him, a placid boon, 

As the calm sunlight falls at noon: 
Oh! who could call him back, 

To lay his robe of glory down, 

That heav’n of love, that starry crown! 








What could we offer in exchange, 
To tempt his spirit’s flight 
Away from her unbounded range, 
Through boundless fields of light? 
The day of care; the night of pain ; 
Death’s valley and dark shade again ; 
Hope’s blossoms—and their blight! 
Their bloom he saw; their blight he fled : 
Thrice happy are the early dead! 


Camden, S. C. B. W. H. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. 


About threescore years ago, the Hanover Pres- 
bytery, (at that time the only Presbytery in Vir- 
ginia,) taking into consideration the low state of 
literature in this commonwealth, conceived a pro- 
ject of establishing a seminary of learning in the 
upper country. ‘They wisely concluded that such 
an establishment in the limestone valley would 
afford to all classes an opportunity of acquiring a 
liberal education, thereby rendering unnecessary 
the inconvenience and extra expense of resorting 
to northern colleges. In accordance with these 
views, the Presbytery appointed agents to solicit 
and receive donations ; and trustees to carry their 
plans intoexecution. It was readily foreseen, that 
the times were unfavorable for making collections 
of money for any public purpose. The whole 
valley was, comparatively, a new settlement ; hith- 
erto a frontier ; often subjected to Indian depreda- 
tions and to draughts on the militia for protection. 
This checked population ; retarded enterprise and 
improvements, and whatever might contribute to 
the wealth of the country. 

The Presbytery, however, considering the ne- 
cessity of the case, thought that something might 
be done; and on making the experiment, some- 
thing was done. The trustees soon determined to 
erect a building; and the site chosen was in a 
grove, on the summit of Timber-ridge, about one 
mile northwest of the present village of Fairfield. 
Here, on either side, was a delightful prospect of 
a picturesque country. The situation afforded 
plenty of firewood ; timber sufficient for building, 
and good water convenient; and was very appro- 
priately denominated Mount Pleasant. It was 
encircled by a numerous population. By contri- 
butions from the vicinity, of labor, &c. a building 
was soon reared. I will not here stop to describe 
the materials of which it was composed; its di- 
mensions or proportions; its ornaments or orders 
of architecture—suffice it to say, that it blended 
comfort and convenience with cheapness, and was 
sufficiently large for present purposes. A teacher 
was now employed. The first whose name I 
remember was William Graham. He was a 
graduate of Nassau-Hall, during the administra- 
tion of the celebrated Doctor Witherspoon. Mr. 

Graham came to this country with the character 
of a gentleman of genius, scholarship and piety, 
which character he supported through life. 

A number of students from this and the neigh- 
boring counties now resorted to Mount Pleasant. 
In a short time a very respectable grammar- 


soon gave eclat to the institution. ‘The neighbor- 
hood viewed this novelty, a Latin school, as it was 
called, as an important acquisition to the country. 
I happened at Mount Pleasant during Mr. Gra- 
ham’s superintendence. It was noon, the hour of 
recreation. Here was seen a large assemblage of 
fine, cheerful, vigorous looking youth, apparently 
from ten to twenty years of age. They were 
mostly engaged in feats of strength, speed or 
agility; each emulous to surpass his fellows in 
those exercises, for which youth of their age gene- 
rally possess a strong predilection. Presently the 
sound of a horn summoned all to the business of 
the afternoon. The sports were dropped as by 
magic. Now you may see them seated singly or 
in pairs, or in small groups, with book in hand, 
conning over their afternoon’s lesson. One por- 
tion resorted immediately to the hall, and, ranging 
themselves before the preceptor in semicircular 
order, handed him an open book containing their 
recitation. He seemed not to look into the book, 
and presently closed it; thinking, as I supposed, 
that he knew as well as the book. Of the recita- 
tion I understood not a syllable; yet it was highly 
agreeable to the ear, sonorous and musical: and 
although more than sixty winters have rolled 
away since that time, the impressions then made 
have not been entirely effaced from my memory. 
[ have since discovered that the recitation was a 
portion of that beautiful Greek verb, Tupto; in 
which the sound of the consonants pi, tau, mu, 
theta, predominate. It was observable that, du- 
ring the recitation, the preceptor gave no instruc- 
tion, corrected no errors, made no remarks of any 
kind. He seemed to sit merely asa silent witness 
of the performance. The class itself resembled 
one of those self-regulating machines of which | 
have heard. Each member stood ready, by trap- 
ping and turning down, to correct the mishaps and 
mistakes of his fellows: and as much emulation 
was discovered here, as had been, an hour before, 
on the theatre of their sports, in their athletic ex- 
ercise. Since that day, I have often thought that 
emulation would be a noble engine in the hands of 
a skilful teacher. It excites attention; creates 
accuracy and promptitude; and gives zest and 
variety to subjects, otherwise dry and jejune. 
During this recitation, an incipient smile of appro- 
bation was more than once observed on the coun- 
tenance of the preceptor, maugre his native gravity 
and reserve. ‘This happened when small boys, by 
their superior scholarship, raised themselves above 
those who were full grown. This class having 
gone through, several others, in regular order, 
presented themselves before the teacher and passed 
the ordeal. The business of the afternoon was 


school was formed. ‘This was the first germ of|closed by a devotional exercise. And now, the 
Washington College. 


The ability of the preceptor; the industry, 
proficiency, and decorous demeanor of the students, 





whole number, without delay, issuing from the 
hall, spread themselves over the area before the 
door ; each conversing with much glee with those 
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nearest to him; then, hasting homewards, each 
took off his several way to some of the farm- 
houses, which furnished them refectories and 
dormitories; and the shadows of the evening 
lengthening fast, I, too, hied me home, much grati- 
fied and not a little disappointed. The systematic 
order of the place struck my attention. A signal 
called the whole school together; a signal an- 
nounced the hour of recitation: each class was 
summoned to its recitation by a signal. These 
signals were obeyed without delay—and without 
noise. The students might pursue their studies 
in the hall or the open air as pleased them best. 
Talking or reading aloud was not permitted in 
the hall, except to the class reciting. The dig- 
nity of the preceptor, and bis well known fitness 
for the station, gave him respectability, and he 
was respected. Before this day I had thought the 
course pursued in this Latin school resembled the 
common English schools with which I had been 
acquainted. 


** Sic canibus catulos semiles, sic matribus hedos 
Noram, sic parvis componere magna solebam.”’ 


But [ now saw that the order and discipline of the 
former were essentially different from the noise, 
confusion and turmoil of the latter.—Fifty or sixty 
years after this, and but a few years ago, in pass- 
ing near to Mount Pleasant, I turned out of my 
way to see this quondam seat of the muses. It 
was soon found, and readily recognized. The 
building and grove have entirely disappeared. 
No hedge or railing encloses the area. Neither 
the strength of man nor the labor of the ox—- 
neither the harrow nor the crooked plough have 
subdued the soil. It appears an entire desolation. 
The elevated position, however, affords the same 


grand and delightful prospect, and might give, 


employment to the pen or pencil of an artist. I 
felt myself on classic ground. Here Washing- 
ton College drew its first breath. On this spot, 
Mount Pleasant, commenced the establishment of 
a seminary of learning. A few obscure clergy- 
men, without political power, and, in those days of 
skepticism, possessing very little personal influ- 
ence; without pecuniary resources, other than 
what might be expected from the voluntary con- 
tributions of a newly settled mountainous district 
of country; in perilous times, too, when the In- 
dians behind and the British before, threatened to 
devour with open mouth; under all these appal- 
ling circumstances, these few men, Tod, Brown, 
Waddell, and their associates, relying on the favor 
of heaven, began the work, persevered and suc- 
ceeded. They have long since slept with their 
fathers: and, were this benevolent work alone 
known of them, they would merit the grateful 
remembrance of the present and future genera- 
tions. The trustees, too, were important auxilia- 
ries in the same work. Most of them continued 
in office during life. Some of them, I think, for 
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more than half a century. They, too, have gone 
the way of all flesh. While remaining here, I 
called to mind the numerous population which 
once encircled Mount Pleasant, and which, in va- 
rious ways, contributed to the advancement of the 
seminary; and I asked myself where are they all 
now? Where are the Willsons, Blackburns, 
Browns, Scotts, the Greenlees, McDowels, Mc- 
Clungs, Pattons and Pattersons? Where are they 
now? Gone to the land of forgetfulness ! As whilst 
a tempest, sweeping through an ancient forest, 
uproots and rends from its base the growth of 
ages, if we look abroad, we behold but one uni- 
versal ruin and desolation. Yet, when the wind 
has subsided, the clouds have dispersed, the war of 
elements has ceased, and the heavens have become 
serene, we may, here and there, descry a sturdy 
oak, scathed, indeed, stripped of its foliage and 
despoiled of its beauty, the trunk yet standing and 
retaining the principle of vitality—so of that nu- 
merous population, of various ages, character and 
pursuits, which once encircled the spot where I 
now am. A few, very few, indeed, children of 
another century, may, by careful inquiry, be dis- 
covered, far dispersed from each other, with hoary 
heads and furrowed cheeks, their steps marked 
with imbecility and decrepitude, having advanced 
far adown the vale of life, and still progressing with 
accelerated speed, destined soon to join, in the land 
of silence, their former associates. The students, 
too, that lovely band of youth, whom, long since, 
I saw animating the scenes around Mount Plea- 
sant with youthful sports and jocundity; whose 
countenances beamed with health and intelligence, 
the joy and hope of their parents and their coun- 
try; and in whom those hopes were not dis- 
appointed ; they, too, have felt the tempest. 
They, too, have bowed to the King of Terrors. 
Yet a single exception to this may even now be 
found.* I wish I could recollect the names of all 
the students of that primary school. Priestly, 
Mitchel, Hoge, Stuart, Blackburn, McClung, the 
Willsons, Browns and Breckenridges, were of the 
number. These entered on a classical course 
about the same time, and were cotemporaries on 
the stage of public life. Several of them became 
practising attorneys. Two of them held seats on 
the bench of justice in the superior courts of law: 
four have been members of State Legislatures: 
four, of the Congress of the United States. One 
was Called to preside over the important interests 
of a college, and one, in diplomatic capacity, to 
superintend our national interests at the court of 
Versailles. Besides, several of these have at dif- 
ferent times received appointments by authority 
of the state, to manage special important trusts in 
behalf of the commonwealth. I think, it may be 
safely said, that no one of these was ever charged, 
or chargeable with delinquency in their important 


’ * The Rev. James Mitchel, of Bedford, Virginia. 
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trusts, either through want of talents, or want of 
fidelity. A parallel to this can hardly be found ; 
that twelve young men commencing a course of 
learning about the same time, should all appear in 
after life with so much respectability in the public 
estimation: and these, too, not selected; but 
taken, as it might be said, at random. 

By this time my travelling companion became 
impatient, and manifested by gestures easily un- 
derstood, his willingness to be unmoored and to 
leave this desolate place. I mounted, gave him 
the rein, and pursued my journey, ruminating 
much on former days, on scenes of childhood and 
youth; on my cotemporaries, the companions of 
my youth—how few of them now survive; and 
how many of those, by far my juniors, have gone 
the way of all flesh. I thought, too, of the brevity 
of human life, composed of a few short periods ; 
youth, maturity and decay; and these followed by 
death and dissolution ; and these few periods re- 
plete with toil and pain, losses and disappointments. 
What caducity in human affairs! What a per- 
plexing maze is the life of man! To what a sha- 
dowy, precarious, evanescent state of being is he 
consigned! Might he not have been created ex- 
empt from evil? or, if evil must be, might he-not 
have been gifted with those faculties, which would 
have enabled him to foresee and avoid it, suc- 
cessfully to resist and overcome? Or, could he 
not have been elevated to a station more congenial 
to the dignity of his intellectual character, where 
pursuits of a nobler kind might have led to per- 
manent and substantial felicity? Here some supe- 
rior being twitched my ear and checked my arro- 
gance. ‘‘ Man,” said he, “forms a part of an 
immense system of being. The great Creator 
endowed him with those faculties, placed him in 
that station, and subjected him to those laws which 
he saw right and proper. Wouldst thou, O, mor- 
tal, alter the established order of things? Canst 
thou, who arose into being but yesterday, and to- 
morrow must return to your mother earth ; frail, 
weak and erring creature, possessing but five 
scanty inlets of knowledge; resident in a remote 
corner of the universe, with but a speck of crea- 
tion subject to your vision—can you, I say, scan 
the operations of the Almighty? Can you fathom 
the depths of the wisdom of his counsel? Would 
you sit in judgment on his doings; rejudge his 
justice, or reverse his decisions? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, why hast thou 
made me thus? 


Presumptuous man, wouldst thou the reason find, 
Why formed so weak, so little and so blind ? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 
Why formed no weaker, blinder and no less. 
He, who through vast immensity can pierce, 
Can tell why Heaven has made manas he is. 


Silence, submission and acquiescence become the 
creature.” I stood reproved. -I was dumb; 1 





opened not my mouth. ‘ For your consolation 
let me inform you,” subjoined he, “ that the life of 
man, though short, is long enough for all the pur- 
poses of life, provided the time thereof be judi- 
ciously economized in accordance with the laws 
which a wise and beneficent Creator has given 
him for the regulation of his conduct; and this 
will lead to perpetuity of bliss.” Here my moni- 
tor very unceremoniously withdrew. I had now 
arrived, almost unconsciously, at the dwelling of 
an old acquaintance. On entering, I was kindly 
saluted ; many friendly inquiries and professions 
of regard succeeded, which were followed by an 
interesting conversation, in which every member 
of the cheerful family seemed willing to bear part. 
The conversation was not the less interesting on 
account of its being free from ceremony and con- 
straint. Now the sombre train of my thoughts, 
which, erewhile, had held me in durance, was 
broken, and I soon became light-hearted and 
buoyant as a prisoner bird just escaped from its 
cage. But we have wandered far from our sub- 
ject—let us return. 

The seminary remained but for a few years at 
its first location. Land was procured by the trus- 
tees, and buildings prepared on a larger scale, 
about six miles south of Mount Pleasant, at Tim- 
ber-ridge meeting-house. ‘The seminary had now 
obtained the name of Liberty Hall; and a law was 
enacted by the legislature entitled, “An act to in- 
corporate the Rector and Trustees of Liberty 
Hall Academy.” Mr. Graham had been em- 
ployed to travel northward to solicit donations. 
He went, I believe, as far as Boston. I have 
never heard precisely the amount of his collec- 
tions ; but it is probable that the lands purchased, 
the buildings prepared, and some expensive in- 
struments procured about this time, were paid for, 
at least partly, from this source. Among the in- 
struments were, an air-pump, an electric-machine, 
a sextant, microscope and telescope, a set of large 
maps, a pair of ten or twelve-inch globes, together 
with a number of valuable books, the beginning 
of a library. 

Lexington was established as the county town 
of Rockbridge in 1779. The academy was re- 
moved from Timber-ridge, I think, soon after- 
wards to a situation nearly a mile west of this 
town. Here a frame building was erected, in 
which the business of instruction was continued 
for a number of years. During the Revolutionary 
war, the confusion and embarrassment, public and 
individual, had so deranged all business that every 
resource of the academy was cut off, and many of 
its friends began to despair of its longer existence. 
This war had been waged for national indepen- 
dence ; and all the resources of the country, all its 
energies, physical and intellectual, were required, 
and also the services of every man—no one was 





exempt. The clergy, indeed, were exempted by 
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law ; but they did not exempt themselves. They, 
laying aside the badge of their order, assuming 
the habiliments, and girding on the armor of the 
soldier, marched to the tented field, or to the field of 
vattle. Mr. Graham, himself a clergyman, as 
well as principal of Liberty Hall, is known to 
have volunteered his services, on a pressing occa- 
sion, in concert with other volunteers, who, being 
destitute of officers, appointed him their captain, 
and marched to meet theenemy. The enemy had 
retired, and they were discharged. The students 
of the academy, too, were called forth in common 
with the other militia. On one occasion, not yet 
forgotten, leaving the hall of science, exchanging 
Hesiod and Homer for the rifle, they hastened 
with their associates to the head-quarters of the 
southern army; and, soon after arriving, were led 
on to battle. Placed in open ground, they faced 
the British regulars for hours together, contend- 
ing with chivalrous bravery for the mastery of 
the field, alternately advancing or retreating, as 
the rifle or the bayonet prevailed. But war did 
not endure forever. The halcyon days of peace 
returned. The cruel instruments of Mars were 
Jaid aside, and the implements of husbandry and 
the arts were resumed. The doors of Liberty 
Hall were again thrown open, and students re- 
sorted thither in greater numbers than at any 
former period. Efforts were now made for their 
accommodation. A large stone building was 


erected, capable of accommodating forty or fifty 


students ; also a refectory. 

Mr. Graham now resumed the business of the 
academy, over which he had heretofore watched 
with parental care and solicitude. He had led it 
cautiously and tenderly through many difficulties 
to a certain stage of its existence. Besides the 
labor of teaching and governing, there devolved 
upon him the task of planning buildings; making 
contracts with the workmen; attending to the 
faithful execution of the contracts; the devising 
ways and means for fulfilling those engagements ; 
and, in a word, all that was to be done for the aca- 
demy fell chiefly on him. But the want of funds 
was now severely felt. Some, which had been 
possessed, were lost through the deception of a 
paper currency. ‘The embarrassed state of the 
country precluded, at present, all hopes of procu- 
ring others. 

Having superintended the academy for twenty 
or twenty-five years with great fidelity, Mr. 
Graham, now past the meridian of life; his 
strength worn down by age and toil; and seeing 
his labors continually increasing, without any 
prospect of assistance, resigned his charge into 
the hands of its guardians, the trustees. During 
this long period, he had, for the most part, per- 
formed all the duties in person, which in other 
public seminaries are contided to a faculty, con- 
sisting of several professors. He not only gave 





instruction in the scientific and classical depart- 
ments, but paid special attention to the grammar- 
school. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘‘ should be laid a sub- 
stratum on which to build a superstructure of 
learning.’ Amidst all discouragements, he had 
always entertained the most sanguine expectations 
that the academy would one day become an im- 
portant and useful seat of learning. (See note A.) 
The prospects of Liberty Hall were now discou- 
raging, indeed. Without instructers and with- 
out funds, many of its friends thought it could no 
longer exist. But how inscrutable are the ways 
of Heaven! How short-sighted are mortals ! The 
father of his country, whose mind was ever bent 
on promoting objects of great public utility, gave 
to it that pecuniary aid which ensured its perpe- 
tuity; and, subsequently, the venerable society of 
the Virginia Cincinnati gave the whole of their 
funds, amounting to sixteen thousand dollars, to 
promote the same object. Still more recently, the 
late John Robinson of this county, did, by his 
last will, bequeath, for the same purpose, the 
whole of his estate, which has since come into the 
possession of the trustees, and is estimated at fifty 
thousand dollars. The two first of these donations 
were the legitimate consequences of that very 
war which produced much public distress, and 
which had threatened even the existence of the 
academy. Mr. Robinson, it is known, had served, 
for a length of time, as a soldier during the Revo- 
lutionary war, in the northern army, where Gen. 
Washington commanded ; and had always ex- 
pressed a high respect for his character, and also 
for the character of the officers of the American 
army, especially those of the Virginia line, with 
many of whom he was personally acquainted. Is 
it not presumable then, that Mr. Robinson, in 
making this splendid bequest, was influenced by 
a laudable desire to emulate the example of those 
illustrious names which had preceded him in this 
patriotic act of benevolence? If this be admitted, 
it must then be seen, that all these benefactions 
were the result of the Revolutionary war. 

When it had been known that Gen. Washing- 
ton would endow a seminary in this valley, the 
trustees availed themselves of Mr. Graham’s as- 
sistance to form a memorial to his excellency, 
which presented a short history of the academy, 
its funds, some account of the salubrity, fertility, 
and population of the surrounding country. This 
was accompanied with a diagram of the adjacent 
counties, particularly noticing the relative situa- 
tion of Liberty Hall, with respect to Fincastle, 
New London and Staunton, the only places that 
seemed to lay any claim to the donation. These 
papers were transmitted to Col. Moore, then a 
member of Congress. He being the representa- 
tive of a district composed of several counties, 
thought it indelicate to press the claims of any one 
place ; and, therefore, merely delivered the papers. 
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Gen. Washington soon put the matter to rest by 
making to Liberty Hall Academy a deed of gift of 
one hundred shares in the James River Company, 
worth, at this time, three thousand dollars per 
annum. The legislature of the state, at their 
next session, changed the name of the seminary to 
that of Washington College. 

After the resignation of Mr. Graham, (see Note 
B.) an interregnum of several years took place, 
during which a few grammar scholars only were 
taught. The Rev. George A. Baxter, since Dr. 
Baxter, was soon after this appointed president ; 
and, subsequently, the stone edifice belonging to 
the college was consumed by fire. The trustees 
then selected a location on an eminence adjoining 
Lexington, where buildings have since been 
erected. At this time, and during the whole of 
Dr. Baxter’s presidency, the funds were incom- 
petent to the maintenance of a sufficient number 
of instructers, and to meet other considerable ex- 
penditures, which were found necessary for the 
prosperity of the institution. Nevertheless, stu- 
dents returned in considerable numbers, and the 
college was respectable during his continuance in 
office. He resigned his presidency about the year 
1827, and Louis Marshall, M. D., of Kentucky, 
was appointed his successor. On his abdication, 
Mr. Henry Vethake, of New York, was chosen 
president. His inauguration took place on the 
22d of February, 1835: and in consequence of his 
resignation, the Rev. Henry Ruffner was elected 
president, and inaugurated the 22d of Feb. 1837. 

Thus we have traced this seminary for more 
than threescore years. From a grammar-school 
to an academy, and from an academy to a college. 


‘** Soslow the growth of what is excellent; 
So hard to attain perfection iu this nether world.” 


We see that in all its different stages and stations ; 
in all its fortunes and misfortunes; during all the 
administrations under which it existed, it is the 
same individual seminary—its personal identity is 
manifest. (See NoteC.) Our narrative has now 
come toa close; and although it must stop here, 
we trust and believe that Washington College 
will progress and prosper until it equals, or sur- 
passes all other kindred seminaries of our coun- 
try. This is not said through envy or bad feeling. 
We wish prosperity to every place in which use- 
ful learning is pursued; and that there should be 
no rivalship. But our belief rests upon many 
auspicious events and circumstances, which have 
attended this seminary from its origin. That it 
should have survived the Revolutionary war may 
he considered an auspicious event; but that this 
war should have been instrumental in promoting 
its greatest prosperity is very extraordinary. These 
donations, unsought for by the seminary, were the 
spontaneous bounty of benevolent individuals. 


being subjected to the charge of superstition, that 
these events were premonitory of the great future 


usefulness and celebrity of this institution. Be- 
sides these events, its location promises much for 
its future prosperity—situated in the centre of the 
largest state in the union ; equally removed from 
the intense and long continued cold of the north- 
ern winters, and from the tedious, sultry, enfee- 
bling summers of the south; elevated above the 
region where dull and Jazy streams, creeping over 
a flat surface, produce marshes and stagnant pools 
emitting those deleterious vapors which generate 
agues with their direful train of asthenic diseases ; 
it possesses a climate mild and salubrious. Here 
mountain streams and mountain breezes, with 
mountain exercise, ensure vigorous health, a keen 
appetite for food and easy digestion. All these 
contribute to a seasonable expansion of the differ- 
ent parts and powers of the youthful constitution. 
But it seems there must bea supply of food ; and this 
is at hand. Good, solid, roast and boiled, with an 
accompaniment of esculent vegetables; also bread 
of several varieties, of sound materials, prepared 
secundum ariem, with cheese, butter, &c. shall 
not be wanting ; and is not this quantum sufficit? 
Methinks these viands might satisfy an epicure. 
But, perhaps, some fastidious stomach, vitiated by 
the tyrant custom, not pleased with these alpine 
productions, will demand foreign articles. These 
demands shall be met. Other climes shall be 
explored. The stores of the Indies shall be laid 
under contribution. Articles of foreign growth, 
leaving the place of their nativity, and travelling 
all the way by water, shall arrive at the very 
verge of Lexington without setting foot on land. 
Here now they are ready for use, save only a few 
moments’ culinary preparation. Now I have ful- 
filled my promise—this is the ne plus ultra. All 
the country around the college abounds with the 
most necessary articles of living. It has all the 
most useful domestic animals: all the most valua- 
ble grains, grasses and other vegetables. The 
materials for breadstuff are so plentiful, that after 
supplying the home market, a large surplus, even 
in the most unfavorable season, is left for exporta- 
tion. The buyer here pays nothing more than the 
prime cost—no profit to dealers, no expense of 
carriage. Other prospects, besides those already 
enumerated, of the future prosperity of this coun- 
try, present themselves. The opening of naviga- 
ble waters ; improvement of roads ; establishment 
of manufactories and the development of mineral 
treasures, must, before many years, have an im- 
portant influence. In the mountainous country, — 
southwest of this, salt, gypsum, lead and fossil coal, 
have been found in large quantities: the three 
former, in Washington and Wythe, and the latter 
in Botetourt county. A valuable quarry of hy- 
draulic limestone has been found in the vicinity of 





We think, it may be fairly concluded, without 


Lexington, large quantities of which are now 
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manufactured to be used by the workmen on 
the James River canal. Indications of coal have 
been discovered in various places between the 
Alleghany and Blue-ridge; and it is thought by 
many that salt and gypsum are likely to be 
found in the same region. All these improve- 
ments and discoveries brought to some degree 
of perfection, certainly must greatly enhance 
the wealth and prosperity of this country, and 
have a most important bearing upon the in- 
terests of Washington College. In view of the 
available resources of our county, we think it 
would not be saying too much, that its wealth and 
population in less than a century will be tenfold. 
Improvements in husbandry have already com- 
menced. These chiefly respect the cultivation 
and fertilization of the soil; the rotation of crops ; 
and the judicious selection and skilful rearing of 
domestic animals. 

The college itself will be a source of prosperity 
to the country by the money which will necessa- 
rily be thrown into circulation from abroad ; and 
thus a reciprocal influence will be exerted upon 
each other; for, whatever promotes the wealth 
and prosperity of the country, must react with a 
salutary influence upon the college. 

By a rule of college, the students are permitted 
to board in private families. This is thought pre- 
ferable to the practice of congregating a large 
number at one hotel, where freedom of speech and 
freedom of action often terminate in rudeness. In 
private families, where but few are assembled, the 
presence of the seniors, and, especially the females, 
impose a wholesome restraint. The competition 
of the boarding-houses is a sufficient guarantee 
for good fare at a reasonable price. 

The funds of the college have not all yet become 
productive. Their profits, however, have enabled 
the trustees to erect spacious and commodious 
buildings; to enlarge the philosophical, mathe- 
matical and chemical apparatus ; and to constitute 
and maintain an able and learned faculty: these at 
present consist of the Rev. Henry Ruffner, Presi- 
dent; Rev. Philo Calhoun, Professor of Mathe- 
matics; Mr. George Armstrong, Professor of 
Chemistry; and Mr. George Dabney, Professor 
of Languages. - The Rey. Allen D. Metcalf con- 
ducts the grammar-school attached to the college. 
There has also been a judicious course of study 
laid out for the students, wkich has been practised 
on for several years, and which it is thought could 
not be improved by a revision. This course com- 
prises all the most useful branches of literature 
which are taught in other public seminaries. 
Mathematics hold a prominent place, together 
with those more severe studies which tend to 
mental discipline, and produce habits of close and 
accurate investigation. The ancient classics are 
not neglected. During a considerable part of the 
course, the student is required to devote a portion 
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of each day to the writings of those masters of 
Greece and Rome, who have so long been the 
adiniration of the learned, and who have given to 
the world such fine specimens of taste and elo- 
quence. A system of rules and regulations for 
the good order and government of the institution 
has also been established, which experience has 
proved to be salutary in its operation. 

And now our vessel is safely under way, with 
sails filled, streamers floating, gliding gallantly 
over the broad ocean with a strong western breeze ; 
may all on board, fore and aft, from the captain to 
the cabin-boy, have good health, good cheer and a 
prosperous voyage. 


SENEX, 
Rockbridge, Virginia, January, 1833. 


NOTES. 


Note 4.--A gentleman of Kentucky, Col. W. McKee, who 
formerly resided in this county, and who long acted as a trustee 
of the academy, expressed himself thus in a letter to a friend— 
**T rejoice to hear that Gen. Washington has placed Liberty 
Hall on a permanent foundation. This recalls to my mind the 
saying of Mr. Graham many years ago. I had often myself 
almost despaired of the academy, and on one occasion expressed 
my apprehensions to him. He in his usual concise manner 
replied, ‘ There are people working for this academy, who don’t 
know it.’ 


Note B.--Mr. Graham died about the end of the last century, 
at Col. Gamble’s, in Richmond, whither he had gone on busi- 
ness. His remains were interred in the cemetery of the old 
church, over which a marble slab has since been laid, with his 
name inscribed and some particulars of his I'*. His talents and 
public services have never been estimated according to their 
worth. He undertook the care of the grammar-school at Mount 
Pleasant about the beginning of the Revolutionary war, and was 
soon after licensed to preach the gospel by the Hanover Presby- 
tery. This war was a period of great perplexity and distress ; 
and its termination was followed by another of much embar- 
rassment and a very unsettled state of things, owing to the inef- 
ficiency of the national government. The forming of a new 
system of government now produced general agitation. Politi- 
cal questions of vital importance were discussed ; parties were 
formed, and the whole nation was thrown into a state of fermen, 
tation. During these different periods, (comprising a space of 
fifteen or eighteen years) the interests of literature and religion 
were almost entirely overlooked, matters of a political nature 
having engrossed the general attention, the natural consequence 
of which was, that the instruciers in religion and literature 
themselves suffered neglect. Another period now followed still 
more unfavorable to the advancement and encouragement of 
Jiterary men and ministers of the gospel. About the beginning 
of the French revolution, a flood of novel opinions and doc- 
trines, under the name of French philosophy, were introduced 
and overspread the land. Foremost, amongt these, was infi- 
delity, that deadly upas which corrupts every atmosphere where 
it vegetates, and poisons every fountain with which it mingles. 
The actors in this drama were zealous to stigmatize as fanatics, 
and to bring into contempt, all those who in any way lent their 
aid to strengthen and support those great pillars of society and 
civil government; and, for a time, were lamentably successful. 
Their doctrines, however, were not carried out in practice to the 
extent to which they naturally tended; and to which they had 
been carried in France. That devoted country had been doomed 
to drink the cup of bitterness in full measure. Al] law, au- 
thority and government; all those institutions, which the wis- 
dom and experience of ages had established for the security of 
life and property were torn from their foundations and became 
one general wreck. Anarchy ensued. The lowest, most de- 
praved and ruthless of the community were elevated and 
‘ s1oam to sovereign rule on seas of blood.” No age, sex, rank 
or condition was safe. The throne and the altar; the senate 
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chamber and the seat of justice ; the castle and the cottage ; and, 
even the prison, exhibited scenes of crime, cruelty and carnage. 
Ruin in his most direful form stalked with giant strides over the 
length and breadth of the land. When the catastrophe was 
finished ; when the destroying ange] had executed his commis- 
sion ; whilst he was averting his face, about to wing his way 
across the vast deep to the western world, a mandate seems to 
have gone forth, ‘*It is enough, stay thy hand; and the 
plague was stayed. But the harbingers of the destroyer had 
preceded. An impulse had been given. The multitude, thoughf- 
less of the present and regardless of the future, went with the 
torrent. Another class, less numerous, amazed and astonished, 
not knowing whence these things proceeded and whither they 
tended, stood aghast: whilst a still smaller class resolutely op- 
posed this pestilential deluge, and firmly maintained those prin- 
ciples, which observation and experience have shown to be in 
accordance with the best interests of man; principles which are 
sanctioned by divine revelation ; and which tend to the order of 
society and stability of government. Had Mr. Graham lived in 
other times, his talents might have been duly appreciated, and 
his services adequately compensated. But we have seen that 
the whole of his public life, thus far, had been embarrassed 
by a want of that support which was necessary to his own com- 
fort and the success of his public labors. The delusions of infi- 
delity added new difficulties. He suffered, however, only in 
common with many others. All similarly circumstanced suf- 
fered more or less. A signal example of this kind may be found 
in the case of the Rev. James Waddell, D. D. who was cotempo- 
rary with Mr. Graham, and both ministers of the Presbyterian 
denomination. His piety was not doubted. His intellectual at- 
tainments were of a superior order. He possessed also impres- 
sive and commanding powers of eloquence. This was not the 
flash of a lively imagination. It was not like those evening 
coruscations which dazzle for a mument and then disappear, 
leaving the dimness of twilight more visible. It was calm, dig- 
nified, and sometimes sublime. It was the effusion of a vigo- 
rous, discriminating and comprehensive mind, contemplating 
with emotion grand and interesting subjects, and portraying 
upon the minds of the audience its own vivid impressions. Dr. 
Waddell resided for many years in a central part of the state, 
not far distant from its capital. He had the care of some con- 
gregations in the vicinity of his own residence, where he per- 
formed his official duties till old age and blindness came upon 
him. He was well known to his clerical brethren and a few 
others of distinction who had learned his worth, and who sought 
his acquaintance and friendship. Yet itis believed that in those 
degenerate times he was never invited to a higher station, where 
his talents might have become more conspicuous, and the sphere 
of his usefulness more extensive. This seems the more extraor- 
dinary, as at that day, there were but few preachers in Virginia ; 
and still fewer who were respectable. 


Note C.—Having set on foot the literary institution in the upper 
country, the same Hanover Presbytery, during the next year, 
projected a similar one in Prince Edward county, and with 
simiJar success. They applied to Nassau Hall again for an in- 
structer. Samuel Stanhope Smith, a graduate of that college, 
was the first president. He, too, had profited by the teaching of 
Dr. Witherspoon. His successors were John Blair Smith, Archi- 
bald Alexander, Moses Hoge, ministers of the gospel; and Mr. 
Cushing, who has since been succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Carrol, 
the present incumbent. Hampden Sidney possessed the advan- 
tage of being ina more populous and wealthy country, which 
for many years had been free from border warfare. 


LINES, 
To a beautiful Child, who became blind by accident. 
BY HENRY THOMPSON, ESQ. 


Child of the sightless eye ! thou canst not gaze 
At twilight hour, as thou once hath done, 

On earth’s bright beauties, and the starry night; 
Nor sit to watch the slow declining sun, 

In meditation innocent. Thine is a sightless life! 


A dim and rayless pilgrimage through time : 





Moonless thy night--sunless thy day! 


And nature’s beauties from thee shut forever ! 

The garniture of earth, and woodland drapery, 
For thee will wear their verdant robes in vain ! 
The opening blossom, and the early rose, 

The modest lily and the violet too! 

Thou canst not now behold! Their odor 

Still is thine: their beauty else to thee, sweet child, 
Is gone! 

Yet hand in hand with those thou lov’dst, 

Thou mayst go forth at spring-time hour 

To catch the song and echo of the grove, 

Which to thy heart will bring sweet melody. 

Thy little feet may roam, with cautious guide 
E’en to the leaping stream that lifts its exhalations 
Tothy cheek---and its wild music to thine ear--- 
These are reserved for thee, pale innocent! 
And now alone is left the grief-worn eye 
To watch thy opening life---a mother’s heart 
Thy herald still shall be thro’ time--- 
Hope in thy sinless breast shal] rear her throne 
And hold her empire there--- 
And when the voice of piety shall catch thine ear--- 
When all around is lost in life’s delusions--- 
A greater bliss be thine! Weaned from the world 
On which thou canst not gaze---thy gentle heart 
And virgin thought shall join in heavenly song, 
Lifiing thy soul to Him, who shut thine eye on earth. 
Thou canst not gaze, Elizabeth, as thou hast done 
At twilight hour, when the weary sun 
Throws back its golden glories to the earth--- 
Nor watch the lark on light and fliting wing, 
Nor the bright beauties of the early spring. 
These are not thine! But ah! dear child! 
A brighter, holier, purer bliss, be thine--- 
For thy young heart is offered up to Him 
Where thou mayst ever gaze with eye undim--- 
Hope be thy light---and faith alone thy bliss, 
To guide thee home, sweet innocent! to brighter worlds than 

this. 
Tallapoosa, Ala. 





LECTURE ON CHEMISTRY.* 


Anything that concerns southern literature, southern 
literary institutions, and southern literary men, is, and 
ought to be particularly interesting to the reading popu- 
lation of the southern states. 

The pamphlet whose titlepage we have here tran- 
scribed, is the result of attainments and study, more 
properly scientific than literary, and yet the lecture 
introductory to a course of lectures on any science is 
generally expected to bring to light the literature of that 
science, or that knowledge of it which is readily received 
and enjoyed by the man of letters merely, and which is 
properly imparted to a class prior to its entrance upon 
a course of scientific study. 

Thus it is mainly the literary attainments of Profes- 
sor Armstrong, which are indicated in the very inter- 
esting paragraph or two with which the lecture com- 
mences. 

‘* That department of natural science, on the study of which 
you are now about to enter, is of modern origin. Should we 
search the ponderous tomes of antiquity for the record of its 
birth, we would search in vain. The historian, the antiquary, 
the critic, may await with impatience devolopments which are 
yet to be made from amid the ruins of Herculaneum; or bend 
in anxious study over that record of themselves, which a people 
of former days have left inscribed in the mystic hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. For the chemist these possess no interest. He would 
have thought it but a little matter, had Herculaneum forever 


* ‘Introductory Lecture to a course of Chemistry, delivered 
in Washington College, Lexington, Virginia, February 2st, 
1838, by Geo. D. Armstrong, A. M.”? 
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remained buried beneath the lava which centuries since over- 
whelmed it; or had the hieroglyphics of Egypt been left to 
perish along with her mouldering temples, on which they stand 
inscribed. Among the sages of antiquity, chemistry had no 
existence—-not even a name. It may perhaps excite surprise 
that a science pre-eminently practical in its character, should so 
long have remained unstudied. Had we now to reason respect- 
ing this matter a priori, we would probably conclude that it 
would have been far otherwise ;--and yet as a matter of fact, 
man had arrived at some consistent notions of astronomy, long 
before he had any of chemistry. He had noted on his chart the 
place of each principal fixed *tar ; he had marked out the orbit 
of the planets, he was even “ able to trace the wanderer of the 
heavens in his course, and as he returned from his pilgrimage of 
ages, to point his place, and say there shall he appear,” before 
he was acquainted with the composition of the water, with 
which he slaked his thirst. 

During that long period of ignorance which preceded the revi- 
val of learning in Europe, little attention appears to have been 
bestowed upon the observation of natural phenomena. It is 
true that, “now and then an earthquake, or a fiery meteor 
would awaken the attention of the whole world, and produce 
from all quarters a plentiful supply of crude conjectures respect- 
ing their origin ;”’ but that careful and accurate observation of 
nature in detail, on which alone correct solutions of natural 
phenomena can be based, appears to have been thought beneath 
the attention of the philosopher. It is to alchemy that chemis- 
try owes its birth ;--and this must be added to the long cata- 
logue of instances, in which enterprises useless so far as their 
immediate object was concerned, have yet in the end proved 
highly beneficial to man. The mad.crusades led to the intro- 
duction of the humnizing and civilizing arts of the East, into 
western Europe ;--the wild pursuit of the golden mountains of 
El Dorado, led to the settlement of some of the fairest portions 
of this western world :--so, the fruitless search after a method of 
converting the baser metals into gold, and a medicine before 
which disease should forever fly, has turned the attention of 
man to a study, which more than any other, has contributed to 
enlarge the circle of the necessaries and luxuries of life. 

The reasonings, or perhaps I should rather say the dreams of 
the alchemists, now that light has been let in upon the subject, 
cannot appear otherwise than ridiculous. We can hardly 
repress a smile, as we read of the heavy penalties, enacted by 
the wisdom of England, in parliament assembled, to prevent the 
transmutation of the baser metals into gold; or listen to the 
recital of the mighty evils which were to follow in the train o¢ 
the derangement of currency consequent thereupon. And yet if 
we will admit their premises, their conclusions will appear far 
less absurd. They laid it down as a principle, that the baser 
metals were composed of gold and sulphur, together with a 
small portion of some earths ;—admit this to be true, and it will 
appear by no means a hopeless task to separate these elements 
and to retain the gold. The assumption of this fundamental 
principle of alchemy, was not altogether gratuitous. There are 
substances, very much resembling gold in some respects, exist- 
ing ready formed in nature, or which can be formed in the labo- 
ratory, yet consisting of nothing but the most rough and un- 
sightly materials. They erred not so much in their reasonings, 
as in the admission of false principles to reason upon.” 


The lecture proceeds very instructively to point out 
the wrong principles which governed alchemical re- 
search in the dark ages, the explosion of which erro- 
neous principles and their substitution by such as are 
practical and true, has prepared the vantage ground 
occupied with so much promise by chemical science in 
thisage. They are such as these: “Their admission of 
general principles based upon isolated and half ex- 
amined phenomena,”—“ Their yielding to a love of 
mystery,”—“ The value which they set upon theory, 
or rather hypotheses,’—each of which captions are 
happily expanded and illustrated. 

The contrast in the last particular between the dicta 
of the alchemical school, and the maxims of the faculty 


of chemistry in this day, the lecture well exhibits as 
follows: 





‘‘Atthe present time it is peculiarly necessary that we should 
not mistake the true character of hypotheses. Many of the 
commonly received hypotheses of chemistry, we should now 
hold ready to be given up at any moment. Recent discoveries 
have shown their insufficiency, and the time cannot be far dis- 
tant when this department of chemistry will present a very dif- 
ferent appearance from that which it now does. Of such a cha- 
racter, in all probability, is our hypothesis respecting latent 
light: it has always seemed to me very much to resemble stij| 
wind, or silent thunder. But let us not hence conclude that the 
knowledge which we now gain, will thus be destroyed. So far 
as that knowledge is a knowledge of facts, it mustremain. In 
times past, facts have remained unchanged in value, amid all 
the changes which have taken place in theory; and from their 
nature they must always so remain. The fact, that electricity is 
developed by the friction of sealing-wax against cloth, is stated 
by Aristotle ; it is just as truly a fact now, as it was in his day; 
although since that time, many have been the clectrical theories 
which have risen and disappeared. 

Perhaps a great deal of that obstinacy, with which sinking 
theories have been clung to, has arisen from an unwillingness 
among philosophers to confess their real ignorance. It is un- 
pleasant, after we have for a long time believed that we have 
understood a subject, to be compelled to confess that we really 
know nothing about it. Yetif we may judge from the history 
of the past, to do this, is a lesson which we should all learn. If 
we are out of the way, our wisest plan is immediately to retrace 
our steps; and not, from a foolish fear of being thought ignorant 
or fickle-minded, to persist in going further astray. In thus 
retracing our steps, we are actually approaching nearer to the 
goal, Scientific writers have hitherto contented themselves 
with recording that which is known; perhaps a more useful 
work at this present day, would be one which should direct 
attention to that which is not known; a record, not of human 
knowledge, but of human ignorance; a work which should 
draw a sharp and well defined line around that part on which 
the day has already risen, and then give such ideas of the region 
beyond as the twilight which is shed upon it renders possible. 

The alchemists were in the habit of charging every discor- 
dance between facts and their hypotheses, to the malign influ- 
ence of some star or spirit. There is but little danger of our 
falling into this error at the present day; but there is danger, of 
our falling into an opposite error, not less worthy of being 
avoided. Their age has been justly characterized as the age 
of superstition ; ours, perhaps with equal justice, as the age of 
skepticism :--and to choose between the two, having reference 
only to their influence upon the advancement of science, is by 
no means an easy task. Perhaps, if we must choose, the former 
should be preferred to the latter. This skepticism has mani- 
fested itself among philosophers, in their attempts so to explain 
natural phenomena, as to get rid of the necessity of acknow- 
ledging the existence, either of a spirit within us, or of a spirit 
above us; a soul or a deity. The skeptical physiologist has 
assigned such offices to the different parts of the brain, and other 
similar organs, as to be able to dispense with the operations of a 
spirit, and to take, instead thereof, a principle only a little more 
ethereal than the galvanic fluid ;--and the skeptical philoso- 
pher, following in the same path, has examined nature, and 
assigned such influences and operations to the laws of maiter, 
as to be able to dispense with the services of a being who should 
create and set in order the materials of this world. Let us not 
mistake respecting this subject. Materialism is as utterly sub- 
versive of physics, as it is of morals. Is it possible for matter by 
and of itself, to think, choose, reason? Then why dol inves: 
tigate its properties? How dol know, but that if I determine 
to-day that any given substance will combine with some second 
one, in preference to a third, but that before to-morrow, it may 
reconsider the matter, and determine to prefer the third to the 
second? Ifthere is any part in the wide circle of human know- 
ledge, where atheism should never set foot, that part is the 
domain of natural science. The evidence of the existence of a 
creator and governor is seen, not only in the harmony and adap- 
tation of parts which characterize the world as a whole, but it is 
written on every separate atom of the structures, and I will ye! 
show you this hand-wiiting. Are there laws, and no legislator? 
are there creatures and no creaior ? is there manifest contrivance 
and nocontriver? design, and no designer? No attempt to deny 
the existénce of a spirit can prove successful, until there is n°! 
only no spirit to listen, but none also to make the denial. Ma 
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terialism and atheism may seem so absurd to you, that you may 
think that natural science cannot possibly suffer from them ; and 
yet if you will become acquainted with what has been written of 
late years, on scientific subjects, you will find traces of them 
where you would little suppose they had ever entered. Had the 
labor, and talents, and time, which have been wasted in fruit- 
less attempts to establish them, been spent in the careful study 
of matter, and the laws which an all-wise Creator has impressed 
upon it, we should have known much more of our world than 
we now do. When natural science is pursued in a proper man- 
ner, and with a proper spirit, its effect is always to deepen the 
feeling of pious reverence which once found expression from 
the lips of one of old; ‘ How manifold are thy works, O Lord! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all.’ *? 


—,- 


The author adduces many instructive instances in 
illustration of the main position of his lecture: namely, 
that discarding mere hypotheses, holding mystery to be 
either mere vacant territory to be occupied as speedily 
as may be by the light and truth and facts of science, 
or else such terra incognita as the impenetrable desert 
or the bottom of the sea, which are never to be ex- 
plored and understood by us in this world. We are to 
carry the torch of experiment into every obscurity in 
nature where access is practicable, and following in the 
path of discovery wherever it has gone before us, 
making the acquaintance of the whole community of 
mind employed in experimental science ; and thus we 
are to move on, in the style of this advancing age, “ with 
experiment and observation as our guide.” 

The claims of chemistry are quite creditably set 
forth under the following heads: First. “Its effect in 
disciplining the mind.” Second. “Its connection with 
other studies of practical importance as well as its own 
practical character.” Third. “The interesting character 
of the information which it imparts.” Under the 
second head, a rapid view is given of the uses of che- 
mistry in the mineralogical and geological surveys and 
explorations, and as yet unfulfilled purposes of the 
states of this union. The most interesting of which, to 
this community, of course is their own Virginia, with 
her vast territory and incalculable mineral resources. 

Under the last head, important instances are given by 
way of illustration, which we insert. 


**A long time since, a similarity was noticed between some of 
the phenomena of electricity, galvanism and magnetism ; within 
a few years, chemists have suspected their identity; we now know 
them to be identical. We know that it is the same agent, which 
in one set of circumstances, in the form of electricity, we see 
leaping from cloud to cloud ; in another, in the form of magne- 
tism, putting forth its utmost effort to turn the well-poised needle 
to the pole ; and in yet another, as the galvanic fluid, tearing 
asunder pieces of nature’s neatest workmanship. But how is it 
that these changes are effected? what are the laws which go- 
vern its changes? in fine, what is this agent itself, this Proteus 
of the material world?) These are questions yet unsolved, and 
who shall present the world with their eolution ? 

To state another instance. Some years since, it was disco- 
vered, that a galvanic current was capable of causing motions 
in the magnetic needle ; and shortly after, that it was capable of 
imparting magnetism itself ; and that too, so far as we yet know, 
to an unlimited extent. By an application of the principles 
involved in these two discoveries, it was found that a galvanic 
battery was capable of imparting motion to pieces of metal, 
when properly arranged. I suppose none of you are ignorant 
of the application which has lately been made of this knowledge, 
tothe purpose of generating motion. Is this power capable of 
unlimited increase? or is it capable of increase to such an extent 
as to make it of real value, in assisting us to perform the busi- 
ness of life? If it is, what are the most economical and advan- 
tageous ways of generating and applying it? Should it prove to 
be, what it now bids fair to be, we may yet realize many of the 





bright visions of those who have toiled to discover a perpetua] 
motion.”? 

The lecture concludes with a sober and yet quite an 
animating survey, prospective of the fields of discovery 
still open before the chemical profession. We insert 
the closing sentence. 

‘* Our fathers pressed forward, when they had nothing but the ~ 
few bunches of Eshcol, as evidence of the fertility of the land ; 
we certainly will not remain idle, when with our own hands, 
we have already gathered the rich clusters which have ripened 
in its sunshine.” 

The lecture is a well thought and well expressed 
composition, There is no declamation in it, and no 
ambitious writing. Such is not, apparently, the cha- 
racter of the writer’s mind. No doubt he could not 
have been where he is if it had been. As, however, 
Mr, A. is a very young man, he will, we may. allow, 
excuse a hint or two which may be of use to the public 
in any of the literary or scientific contributions with 
which he may favor us in future. 

First. There is some evidence, in the pamphlet be- 
fore us, of a too hasty preparation. An allusion to former 
times, especially a definite and minute allusion to the 
less common documents of human history, such as 
give interest to some of these pages, and such as the 
man of science is apt to make, is easily rendered much 
more satisfactory and instructive by a date, or a notice 
of its synchronism with some familiar name, or even 
with some name that merely ought to be more fami- 
liar than it is. Such things gradualiy and very pro- 
fitably fill up that map of human history as well as 
of science which every reading man’s memory is endea- 
voring to make out and preserve. 

Second, and principally. A much more strongly 
marked arrangement of the subject or subjects brought 
within the scope of the lecture, would have located the 
instruction it contains much more permanently in the 
understanding and memory of the reader. Even nume- 
rals and italics have their use in this respect; but the 
regular laying out in the first place makes the directory 
both easy and worth while. The symmetrical and 
copious shelving off seems to call for the open lettered 
label. 

These hints are given to Mr. A. in the freedom of 
one who both wishes him well, and expects a good deal 
of him in the department of science, and of liberal edu- 
cation, to which he has been called; and they are 
accompanied by his best wishes at the same time for 
Washington College, with the character and interests 
of which Mr. A. has identified himself for the present, 
as also for the science of chemistry, and the interests of 
learning and the world. 





THE FLOWER AND STAR. 


The Flower beheld the Star above, 
~ And long’d to reach its airy love, 
But long’d in vain. A dewdrop fell 
Into the soft and fragrant cell ; 
And then the star was imaged there, 
As if it dropt from upper air ; 
And gliding down from Heaven, has come 
To find on earth a kindred home. 
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SONG. 
Air, Mrs. Mc Donalds. 


Oh trust not her love, ’twill endure but a day, 

Like the golden winged butterfly,—child of an hour, 
Which only can live in the warm sunny ray, 

And delights in still roving from flower to flower. 


Oh trust not her love, for ’tis not like that star, 

That in heaven so bright and so steadfastly shines ; 
Ah no, ’tis the moon, though surpassingly fair, 

That is now at the full, and now waning declines. 


Oh trust not her love; how unlike to that flower, 
The emblem to love and to constancy dear, 

That turns to the sun with each varying hour, 
And follows her idol throughout his career. 


Oh trust not her love, she will wind the soft chain 
So closely around every chord of thy heart, 

That when she proves faithless you’ll struggle in vain 
From her fair but false bosom to tear it apart. 





THE BACHELOR’S DEATH-BED. 


Mr. Ethelwaite: sick! exclaimed I, hastily 
leaving my bed. What is the matter? I saw him 


this afternoon, and he seemed unusually well. 
**1 don’t know,” said the little boy, “‘ but mam- 
my heered him groanin’, and did’nt like to go and 


see, ’cause he always looks so cross at her; so she 
sent me down to call you.” 

Poor man! poor man! filled my sighs continu- 
ally, until I had completed my preparations for 
braving the inclemency of the weather. But let 
me not forget my readers are unacquainted with 
the individual so abruptly introduced to their 
notice. 

On a fine morning in the month of May, 
message came to one of our church elders that a 
stranger wished to see him. 

** Indeed !”’ said the good man, putting on his 
best coat in some little confusion; for a stranger 
was a rare phenomenon in our village, and those 
who did visit us were of a class seldom disposed to 
trouble the elders,—except, indeed, to gull their 
simplicity with some proverbial “ notions.” 

But the trepidation of the kind elder had no 
effect on his politeness. Down he went, to meet 
the unexpected visitant, with as much gravity as 
if he had in mind the apostolic injunction, “ let 
your deacons be grave,” yet as cordially as if he 
felt himself equally enjoined to be “‘ given to hos- 
pitality.” 

The stranger exhibited, in manners and dress, 
the model of a finished gentleman. He was, per- 
haps, fifty years old, and dressed in black, with 
extreme neatness. A pair of gold spectacles did 
not obscure the expression of his calm blue eye 





and his ~~ headed cane was muni by : a hand 
of most aristocratic proportions. Bowing to the 
elder’s complimentary welcome, he observed, “ In 
passing your little village yesterday [ was so much 
pleased with its neatness and quiet, as to be tempted 
to stop and examine it more closely. The result 
is, | have been taken with the idea of terminating 
in it the span of my existence. Will you be kind 
enough to inform me if there are any vacant pews 
in your church?” 

** We have several,” replied the pious elder, 
almost revering the devotion that made God’s 
worship the first care of its possessor—‘‘ we have 
several, but they are in a lonely, unfrequented 
part of the church, and may be disagreeable to 
you. But my own is too large for my family, and 
I need not speak of the pleasure it will afford me 
to have you aid us in filling it. The insignificance 
of the offer emboldens me to make it, and my 
gratification will be so great as to make your 
acceptance of it a personal favor.” 

* Pardon me,” said the stranger, his eyes glis- 
tening as if the voice of sympathy was an un- 
wonted sound ; “I appreciate your kindness, but 
if the pews you speak of are lonely, they will 
present fewer objects to withdraw us from our 
motives of entering them. Even the house of 
God is not sacred from the world, and if I have 
not begun to justify, I have ceased to condemn 
their weakness, who attempt to exclude it from 
their hearts, by secluding from it their senses.” 

The good elder said not another word, but, 
taking his hat, they quietly walked towards the 
church; one, with his eyes lifted in praise to 
heaven that he had at last found an Ararat for the 
ark of his wanderings, and the other, with his 
bent to the ground in humility, to think how far 
his conceptions of devotion and charity were sur- 
passed by those of his companion. Nothing occur- 


a|red to disturb their meditations, until the rusty 


key grated in the lock of the old church door, 
when they passed down the aisle, to examine the 
pews. Just as the stranger had selected one for 
his use, he happened to cast his eyes back towards 
the pulpit, and was startled to observe beside it a 
marble slab, sacred to the memory of Dorcas 
Lindsay—who had been, indeed, a Dorcas to our 
village. Without stopping to read the catalogue 
of her virtues, he rushed out, leaving the worthy 
elder, who had not observed the cause, almost 
petrified with astonishment. 

Even the little boys snatched up their marbles 
and ran to hide themselves, as he brushed down 
the street, striking the ground violently with his 
cane, and muttering, “ Now may God forgive these 
worse than heathen, who defy him in his own 
temple with a graven image, and beside the ele- 
vated stand of his ministering servant, record the 
qualities of a human idol; that the virtues of the 


;| One, as recorded on the dead marble, may be set 
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over against the perfections of the other as pro- 
claimed by his living oracle—and that idol a 
woman! The world has long ago sickened me 
with its man-worship—but woman-worship !—I 
had thought that left for the fools of France.” 

Reader, our devout, godly stranger was not 
only a misogynist, but a monomaniac. 

I had been at the hotel, visiting a patient, arid 
was leaving it, when he entered. There was that 
in his quivering lip, slightly frothed, and his hur- 
ried tone as he demanded his horse of the-landlord, 
that not only excited my curiosity, but awakened 
my sympathy. I paused at the door, in anxiety to 
see more of one whose agitation was so unwonted. 
Scarcely had I been there a moment, when he 
came out and stood on the sidewalk before me. 
Never had [I seen our little village look so lovely. 
The long row of china-trees on either side glowed 
with an unwonted freshness. ‘The balmy breath 
of spring was laden. with their perfume, and 
groups of children were sporting under their 
shade, like cherubs in the garden of innocence. 
The scene went to the heart of the singular being 
before me, and when he turned to countermand 
his order, it was with the same bland expression 
in which he was first introduced to the reader. 
Since the harp of the shepherd-king was removed 
to heaven, man has found no music like the laugh 
of childhood, to calm the whirlwinds of the soul. 
Its silvery echoes break upon us amid the clouds 
of life, and we almost fancy a voice above us, say- 
ing, ‘Come up hither.” Its world is, indeed, a 
world above ourown. Like the topmost of Baby- 
lon’s hanging gardens, it is canopied by heaven’s 
serenest blue. ‘The dew falls upon it in all ‘its 
freshness. The bright sunbeams dance on its 
foliage, and play upon the brows of its sylph-like 
inhabitants—lighting them to enjoyment, us to 
toil. Never is man so happy as when he can 
leave the world below him, join their innocent 
revels, and fancy himself a denizen of their world 
in miniature. The most hardened must melt,— 
the most profligate must be abashed,—the proudest 
must be brought low,-in the presence of those, of 
whom, “‘such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

It is needless to recount how my acquaintance 
began with this singular individual ; how it was 
ripened into friendship, or from friendship into the 
most deep-rooted affection. It is not difficult for 
sympathy to gain the attention of its object under 
any circumstances, and especially of one so alive to 
its yearnings as he of whom we are speaking. It 
was not immediately that I ascertained either the 
existence or extent of his malady, but our subse- 
quent intercourse displayed it to me in all its fea- 
tures. I might win a smile by depicting the 
ludicrous extremes to which it often carried him; 
but to this day his memory rests upon me like a 
pall, and laughter at his expense would sound like 
the laughter of demons. 





A year had rolled by, during which my atten- 
tions to our unfortunate invalid had been most 
assiduous. I had seized every pretext of giving 
him such medicines as would have a sympathetic 
influence on his mind, and easily persuaded him to 
a regular course of diet and exercise. Hitherto I 
had forborne any allusion to the topic of his aver- 
sion, and been very careful to avoid, in his pre- 
sence, the mention of even the feminine pronoun. 
But by this time I felt warranted to experiment 
on the success of my measures. 

Some kind Jadies to whom I had mentioned the 
fact of his derangement, were in the habit of send- 
ing him, in my name, occasional presents of fruit. 
On the day after his reception, in this way, of a 
fine saucer of strawberries, while he was express- 
ing his sense of my kindness, I casually proposed 
a walk to the garden whence I had obtained them. 
He immediately assented, and the following after- 
noon was fixed upon for our walk. 

This garden was delightfully situated in our 
suburbs, and belonged to the miller of our village. 
His wife, in their respective concessions of “‘ swum 
cuique,” had received it as her special charge, and 
made its beauties her special boast. ‘To this good 
lady I bent my steps, with the information of our 
intended visit. She expressed her gratification in 
the most lady-like terms, both on account of our 
proposed call, and that I had given her previous 
intimation ; because she could thus see that none 
of the girls should inadvertently intrude upon us. 
Thanking her for her kindness, and observing that 
her suggestion in regard to the girls had antici- 
pated my chief design in waiting upon her, I with- 
drew, feeling in my breast the alternations of hope 
and fear—- 


** Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal the sun.”’ 


At the appointed time we started on our proposed 
walk. He was a most interesting companion, and 
well versed in general literature. Our way was 
so beguiled by his fine fund of anecdote and judi- 
cious remarks, that the beauties of the garden 
broke upon us before we had imagined our walk 
half completed. This, of all others, was the very 
thing I most desired, and to prevent his mind from 
being suddenly called off, I engaged him so deeply 
in the discussion pending between us, that we 
were delightfully seated in the shady arbor, before 
he seemed even to notice that we had entered the 
garden. When he realized the little paradise into 
whieh we had entered, and saw before us a table 
on which were placed some delicious straw berries, 
his admiration knew no bounds. While he was 
expressing his sense of the kindness displayed by 
the owner of the garden, I interrupted him by 
saying— Well, we shall make but a poor return, 





unless we pay some attention to the strawberries 
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her bounty has prepared for us. Afraid to give 
him an opportunity of replying, or even speaking, 
I hastily handed him the sugar and cream, which, 
to my infinite delight, he took without remark. It 
is as impossible for me to describe, as it is to forget, 
the sensations of joy that almost convulsed me, 
when I observed that my allusion to the sex of our 
hostess had fallen from me unnoticed. Afraid lest 
my emotions should betray themselves, I hastened 
back to the topic that had occupied us on our 
entrance, and found him as ready to renew the 
discussion as inyself. 

It is unnecessary to tax the reader’s patience by 
a detail of the daily visits we continued to make to 
the same place. Suffice it to say, that I continued 
to make casual mention of the sex, and was daily 
more and more pointed in my allusions. I could 
observe no change in him on these occasions ; he 
only seemed not to notice my remarks. Yet it 
was a matter of delight to me that he would at all 
suffer them to be made in his presence, since, 
formerly, the least mention of the feminine gender 
of any species whatever, would produce upon him 
a sensible expression of disgust—an allusion toa 
woman, had never failed to call forth a torrent of 
invective. 

I pursued my original plan with him for weeks. 
Every opportunity of introducing the subject was 
embraced, and with more and more satisfying 
results. At length I ventured, occasionally, to 
touch upon instances where women had proved 
signal blessings to the world. He would listen to 
me—and that was all. 

One afternoon the miller himself made one of 
our party in the little summer-house. Just as he 
was becoming warmly engaged in conversation, a 
servant came with a message requiring his per- 
sonal attendance. He left us, expressing his sor- 
row that he was called away so soon, and begging 
that we would not let his departure affect our stay. 
Scarcely had he gone, when Mr. Ethelwaite re- 
marked, ‘‘ How rarely do we meet with such 
unaffected urbanity in the lower walks of life ”’ 

Ah, said I, he owes everything to his wife. He 
was once a degraded sot, but her affection and her 
prayers won him back to the paths of duty. She 
in turn owes everything to one who has entailed a 
debt of gratitude upon us all. [ mean Dorcas 
Lindsay, to whose worth the marble slab in our 
church is a feeble tribute. I do not like the prac- 
tice of blazoning forth the virtues of the creature 
in the temples of the Creator, but Miss Lindsay 
was of so pure and saintly a nature, that we could 
hardly reckon the atmosphere of earth her natural 
element. 

Fearing that the eulogium into which I had 
been drawn would make him impatient, I changed 
the tone of my discourse, by remarking—Her 
manner of coming among us was rather mys- 
terious. We had long felt the want of a good 





female teacher, and the trustees of our female 
academy advertised for the purpose of obtaining 
one. Shortly after the publication of the adver- 
tisement, a letter was received from a lady stating 
that she had but lately arrived in this country 
from London. On her voyage she had suffered 
shipwreck, and was now a stranger among stran- 
gers, and destitute. She had left England because 
she was friendless, and it had been her design to 
engage in teaching from choice, even if shipwreck 
had not made her anxious to do so, from necessity. 
The delicacy of language in which the note was 
couched, and here and there a tear, which had 
blotted its pages, together with the unfortunate 
circumstances of the writer, won the sympathies 
of the trustees, and they sent for her immediately. 
It is thirty years since she came among us, but | 
remember her first appearance as if it was but 
yesterday. She had the brow of a queen and a 
full black eye, that might once have been bright 
and flashing—but sorrow had softened it. A gold 
chain around her neck was attached toa miniature 
almost concealed by her belt. This was the only 
earthly treasure the waves had left her. 

I had never been in the habit of looking at Mr. 
Ethelwaite, when conversing with him in this way, 
lest he might suspect some design; but a deep 
groan hastily arrested me, and turning towards 
him, I saw the very soul of agony depicted on his 
features. The veins of his forehead stood out like 
cords, and were swelled almost to bursting. His 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets—his 
mouth was slightly open, as if to drink in every 
word that fell from my lips. 

Shocked beyond the power of speech, I took his 
arm to lead him home. 

Hastily repulsing my attempt, he gasped out 
** Dorcas Ad—— Lindsay?—Go on.” 

My dear sir, I have no more to say. She lived 
among us like a saint, and died as she lived. Let 
me lead you home, you are unwell. 

** The miniature?” 

She carried it with her to her dying day, and by 
her own request I had it buried with her in her 
coffin. 

* Was it this?” grasping my arm, fixing his 
hair in a particular way that displayed a large 
scar, and glaring upon me with his eyes as if he 
would pierce my very soul. 

The miniature certainly had a scar upon the 
head, but it was of quite a young man. Do let 
me lead you home. 

“Was it this?’ dashing his hand into his 
pocket and out again, with a miniature which he 
held full before my eyes, his own glaring upon 
me, as before. 

What could I say? The miniature in his hand 
was fellow to the one I. had buried with Dorcas 
Lindsay. 


He rightly interpreted my silence. Gradually 
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his muscles relaxed, till he sunk upon his seat 
with a deep groan. I took his arm, and led him 
forth like a little child to my own house. All that 
night, all the next day, and all the night follow- 
ing, he was in a raging fever. On the morning 
of the second day he fell into a sleep so hushed, 
that my wife, who was standing with me by his 
bedside, gently felt his pulse. The touch aroused 
him; and opening his eyes he grasped her hand, 
saying, in a subdued voice, “‘ Dorcas, have you 
come back to me?” His brain was still confused, 
but his senses were gradually returning. When 
they were more fully restored, he recognized me, 
and spoke of the long, long dream he had had. 

From this time he gradually recovered. I would 
fain have prevailed with him to continue his abode 
at my house, but no; he had become attached to 
his little room, and expressed himself anxious to 
die there. Taking an affectionate leave of my 
wife, and venting his gratitude to her by a tear, 
he started, myself accompanying him, for his 
solitary residence. 

“© You will show me her grave,” said he, as he 
pressed my hand, at parting. 1 bowed assent, and 
the next day complied with his request. After 
this, I visited him daily for three days, and always 
found him writing. It was on the night of the 
third day, that the little boy came for me, as above. 

With a mind full of solicitude, I reached his 
door. I could hear him pacing the room in vio- 


lent agitation, and venting, at intervals, groans 
that came from his soul’s deepest chambers. I 


rapped, but received no answer. [ rapped again, 
but still no answer was returned. I mentioned 
my name; still he continued walking to and fro. I 
repeated it, louder. The sound arrested him. He 
suddenly unlocked the door, and then went on 
pacing the room and groaning. I entered, and 
what a sight met my vision! There was Mr. 
Ethelwaite, his coat soiled and muddy, his features 
worked up to the highest pitch of anguish, and 
ever and anon, venting those unearthly groans 
that even now chill my blood. He held two 
miniatures, one in each hand, at which he alter- 
nately gazed, afler which he would groan out— 
“Too true! too true!” 

He took no notice of my entrance, nor of my 
entreaties that he would liedown. At length he 
suddenly turned to me and said vehemently, 
**God has sent you here. Too true! too true! 
This night I entered her grave, and found the 
miniature that was to be, to her, my type, during 
my absence. She was too happy as she gazed on 
it, and the fiends of hell first envied, and then stole 
her joy. Oh!—my—Go—” 

The rush of thought choked his utterance. He 
would have fallen, but I caught and bore him to 
the bed. His breath became harder and harder— 
his groans less and less audible—when suddenly 
raising himself, he grasped my hand with a dying 





effort—said faintly, —‘‘ You will—find—all—ex- 
plained—in—that—.”” I followed with my eyes 
the motion of his hand, as he pointed to a small 
writing desk, and when I turned them on him 
again, he was dead ! N. N. N. 





NIGHT.* 


By Professor C. C. Felton. 


The sun goes down; along the western sky 
Lies the warm flush, a sea of gold, outspread 
Beneath the many-tinted pile that overhead 

Blends with the blue of evening’s canopy :— 

High on the brow serene of star-crowned night 
The tiny crescent of a new-born moon 
Steals out, unseen at first, but soon 

Shoots o’er the dreaming world her skimmering light. 
The darkling leaves, to heaven uplifted, sleep 
On the still bosom of the “ upper deep.” 

The west-wind rustling through the dusky trees 
Shakes the rich odors of the blossomed spring 
From every flutter of his dewy wing. 

Again, O viewless spirit of the breeze, 

Come forth, and linger on thy welcome way 
Around my heated brow—its feverish throb allay. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF LIVING AMERICAN POETS AND NOVELISTS, 
NO. Il. 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 


Until near the close of the last century, Ameri- 
can literature was of an extremely miscellaneous 
character, and sustained by no writers who were 
authors by profession. Occasionally, a lawyer, a 
divine, a politician, or a schoolmaster, might turn 
aside from the serious business of his life, and 
compile or compose a book upon the subjects con- 
nected with his individual pursuits; and incipient 
poets, lovers and wits, adorn the pages of the two 
or three magazines then existing, with quaint 
sonnets, ballads, squibs, elegies and epigrams: 
further than this, American literature had neither 
form nor comeliness. We except here the diplo- 
matic correspondence of Washington, Lee, Ham- 
itton, Adams, and other distinguished writers and 
scholars of the revolution; compositions, which 
for elegance of diction, strength and directness of 
expression, and Roman vigor of style, are sur- 
passed by no writings of a later period, and may 
compare with the best of the brightest era of 
British literature: it is alone of literature as a 
pursuit, of authors by profession, to which these 
remarks have reference. After Americans became 


* Copied from the American Monthly Magazine. 
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independent of Great Britain, they began to think 
for themselves in literature as well as in poli- 
tics; and writers on various subjects began to 
make their appearance, and rapidly to increase in 
numbers, dignifying and elevating their pursuit, 
by the extent, variety, and boldness of their pro- 
ductions, and by the genius and learning they dis- 
played. But not until about the year seventeen 
hundred and ninety, could American literature 
be properly classed, or authors be designated by 
names derived from their devotion to one branch 
of learning. And although at the period we have 
just named, few or no writers followed, to the ex- 
clusion of other branches of science, or other pro- 
fessions, any one path of literature, still, with less 
difficulty than twenty years before, they admitted 
of classification under respective heads. Thus, in 
1790, the United States could boast her historians, 
her biographers, her jurists, her theologians, her 
travellers, her poets, and her novelists; and so 
rapid, since that period, has been her progress in 
every field of literature, art and science, that at 
this time she holds a proud rank in the world 
of letters, to which, during the last forty years, 
her contributions in the various departments of 
science, have been equalled by no nations except 
England, and perhaps Germany. 

Of the classes of writers abovementioned, the 
novelist was the slowest in his advances into pub- 
lic favor. The severe cast of character of that 


grave generation, which still retained traces of the 
stern and severely moral tone of feeling derived 
from the early settlers of the colonies, presented 
powerful obstacles to the introduction of a species 
of literature, whose object was amusement, and 
which, in the opinion of the sober people of the 
age, was akin to the sorceries of the Moabites and 


Ammonites, and a temptation of the devil. The 
first American novelist, who had the temerity 
to encounter these puritanic prejudices, was a 
clergyman! the Rev. Dr. Belknap. He was an 
accurate scholar, and distinguished for the sound- 
ness of his learning in various departments of 
science, especially legal jurisprudence, history, 
and politics, that do not usually invite the atten- 
tion of divines. Some of his opinions upon society 
and political government, were of a bold, original 
and dangerous character; and such as he did not 
think it wise to divulge without some precautions. 
He therefore, in imitation of certain French wri- 
ters, wrote a novel, in which he introduced many 
well-drawn characters, which he made the me- 
dium of expressing sentiments he deemed it impru- 
dent to convey to the public through a more direct 
channel. ‘This novel he entitled “The Forest- 
ers.”” It became very popular, and the reverend 
novelist, instead of being, with his book, compared 


One or two unsuccessful imitations of “‘ The 
Foresters,” followed soon afterwards; but no 
novelist appeared until 1798, when Charles Brock- 
den Brown published ‘“‘ Wieland,” which noble 
composition gave the author a title to rank among 
the most popular writers of fiction of his time. 
This was succeeded by Arthur Mervyn, Edgar 
Huntly, Clara Howard, and others, which added 
to the fame of the writer. These novels are cha- 
racterised by a richness of language, wild and 
brilliant imagery, and in every page betray the 
poet of nature, and man of genius. Brown was 
the pioneer in the wilds of American fiction ; and 
like all who travel an unbeaten path, had many 
obstacles toencounter. The novelist of that period 
was looked upon as little better than an infidel ; 
his work was seldom met with in the library of 
the learned, or the boudoir of the rich and refined ; 
and a devout abhorrence for works of the ima- 
gination, was inculcated and considered a good test 
of morality. ‘This prejudice has not yet-entirely 
subsided; and the experience of many readers will 
no doubt readily revert to instances of its exhibi- 
tion like the following: ‘“‘A young friend, not a 
great while since, on entering his study after his 
return from church, was struck with the meager 
appearance of his book-case. On examination, he 
took from it the covers of threescore novels, the ac- 
cumulation of years, including many of Scott’s and 
Cooper’s. His pious mother, taking advantage of 
his absence, had torn out and burned their godless 
contents, and replaced the harmless skeletons.” 

The next novelist of importance was Mrs. Fos- 
ter, who, inspired by the popularity of Wieland 
and its successors, wrote a lively novel, called 
“The Boarding School ;’’ but only added another 
to a numerous species of English novels, adapted 
to the taste of the day. Its success, however, was 
limited. Shortly afterwards, she published ‘‘ The 
Coquette,”’ a fiction of the same class and degree of 
merit; but many of its incidents having actually 
happened, and several of the characters which were 
drawn with skill and truth, being prominent living 
individuals, it created a certain kind of artificial 
excitement, and was read by every body. This 
novel was instrumental in creating a taste for 
fictitious Compositions, which was increased by the 
publication of “‘ Charlotte Temple,” a captiva- 
ting fiction from the pen of Mrs. Rawson. Several 
other works by the same graceful writer, after- 
wards made their appearance, and were extensive- 
ly read and admired. Many romances, from anony- 
mous authors, and from others whose names were 
then known, but which fame has not recorded, 
were successively published, read and forgotten. 

The fame of the Great Unknown, and the revo- 
lution in public sentiment in relation to fiction, at 


with Aaron and the golden calf, tempting men' length drew many competitors into the field, both 


to idolatry, in lieu of pointing them to Heaven, 
gained by his production, deserved reputation. 


in Great Britain and the United States. The 





genius of Sir Walter Scott seemed to have en- 
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kindled a hundred minds. Among the numerous 
candidates for novelistic honors in America, the 
gentleman whose name has given title to this 
paper, was destined to stand forth the most dis- 
tinguished. Mr. Cooper is a native of Burling- 
ion, in the state of New-Jersey. He was educated 
at Yale College, and subsequently became a mid- 
shipman in the navy, in which situation he acqui- 
red that nautical knowledge to which his country~ 
men are indebted for the ‘** Pilot,” the ‘‘ Red Ro- 
ver,” and the “ Water Witch.” At the close of 
the last war, he left the service, which after the 
peace, presented no attractions to an active and 
ardent mind, and returned to the family mansion 
of his father, Judge Cooper, then residing in New 
York, in the vicinity of Otsego Lake—the roman- 
tic scenery of which the novelist has described 
in “The Pioneer,” with the pen of a poet and 
naturalist.” Retirement, to an imaginative mind, 
is the parent of invention; invention pants for 
expression; the pen is at once seized as the me- 
dium, and the hermit is converted into the author. 
The genius of Cooper soon caught inspiration from 
the objects by which he was surrounded, and as 
the result of his seclusion, he produced a work of 
fiction, entitled“ Precaution.”’ Although this novel 
possesses distinguished merit, and is surpassed by 
but two or three of Mr. Cooper’s later produc- 
tions, it was received with indifference by the 
American public; for Waverley and Guy Man- 
nering, at this period, had created, or rather con- 
firmed the taste for English literature of this class, 
and a corresponding contempt for domestic talent. 
** Precaution’? was not only neglected, but so se- 
verely criticised, that the author, if he had looked 
for fame to his countrymen, would never have 
resumed his pen. But the British press, with that 
justice, dignity and candor, which has almost uni- 
versally characterised it, in relation to American 
literature, taught the Americans to appreciate his 
genius. The English critics praised his book ; 
his countrymen re-echoed their opinions, and read 
and praised it also: for now that it was properly 
endorsed, there could be no error. To the justice 
and good sense of the English press, which may 
claim the distinction of giving America her most 
celebrated novelist, Mr. Cooper is also indebted to 
the ultimate success of his second novel, “ The 
Spy,” a revolutionary tale, which the encourage- 
ment of the British press induced him to publish, 
although not until.some time afterward, in the 
year 1822. This production now ranks one of 
the first of the Cooperian novels; yet, on its first 
appearance, as it had not passed the ordeal of the 
English press, which at that time governed the 
literary taste of the American public, as absolute- 
ly as ever the ministry governed the American 
colonies, it was received with doubt and hesitation. 
No man ventured an opinion; all eyes were di- 
rected towards England, awaiting her decision. 





The judgment proved to be favorable, and the 
shelves of the publishers, which had remained un- 
invaded until this crisis, were now rapidly cleared 
of a work, the merits of which had been first seen 
and appreciated in a foreign land. Verily, “a pro- 
phet hath no honor in his own country.” 

In 1823, Mr. Cooper sent forth his third work, 
*« The Pioneers,”’ the principal scenes of which are 
laid in the American wilderness. Taught by this 
time how to estimate their novelist, the American 
press received this production more favorably, but 
still held back the full meed of praise, until they 
could hear from the other side of the water. 

It is not the object of the writer to discuss the 
merits of these novels, but to offer a brief notice 
of them and their author. The “ Pilot,” the scenes 
of which are laid on the coast of England, in the 
revolutionary war, and the hero of which, who also 
gives the title to the work, is John Paul Jones, 
was published in the year 1824, and forthwith 
became popular. ‘The time embraced by the 
whole book, excepting the last chapter, is less 
than seventy-two hours. It is undoubtedly one of 
the best, as it certainly is the most finished, of 
Mr. Cooper’s fictions. ‘Lionel Lincoln” soon 
followed ‘‘ The Pilot,” in 1825; and its popularity 
was unprecedented. The scenes of this romance 
are laid in Boston during its occupation by the 
British troops, at the beginning of the revolution- 
ary struggle. It is second, in point of merit, to 
others by the same author, but yields to none of 
them in interest. It was this production that 
created in Boston and throughout New-England, 
a popularity for Mr. Cooper’s works, at one period 
so great, as to become among novel readers, almost 
a mania. 

In 1826, Mr. Cooper sent out from his prolific 
pen, another annual ;—for his appearance was now 
marked with the regularity of the seasons; and a 
new novel, yearly, from the “‘ author of the Spy,” 
as he was designated, had got to be as much a 
matter of course, as the annual message from the 
president. ‘This, his sixth romance, is entitled 
‘The Last of the Mohicans,” and is assimilated, 
in the peculiarities of its principal scenes and cha~ 
racters, to “‘ The Pioneers,”’ both of which fictions 
may, with propriety, be denominated in contradis- 
tinction to ‘‘ Nautical,’—‘‘ Indian novels:’’ their 
prominent features being the portraiture of Indian 
manners and customs, the peculiarities of which 
are exhibited in the habitudes of certain aboriginal 
characters therein introduced. In painting Indian 
scenes of still life, or in delineating the warrior 
and hunter, the battle or the chase, our novelist, 
as he is the first who seized upon subjects so full 
of interest for the romancer, so is he alone and 
unrivalled in this branch of his art. The forest, 
ocean, and camp, constitute the legitimate empire 
of Mr. Cooper’s genius. At his bidding the say- 
age warrior, the fearless seaman, the gallant sol- 
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dier, move, speak and act with wonderful reality. 
But in the streets of a city ; in the green fields ; 
in the parlor or in the bower, he is not so entirely 
at home; and the details of rural and domestic life, 
are apparently unsuited to the character of his 
genius. His mind is deeply imbued with love for 
the stern and the sublime: as a poet, he doubtless 
would have written very much like Campbell. 

In 1827, Mr. Cooper published his seventh ro- 
mance, entitled “‘ The Prairie,’”’—a fiction of the 
same species of the Pioneers, and by judicious 
critics esteemed one of the best from his pen. 
The “author of the Spy”’ had now attained to that 
degree of popularity, when, at length, an author’s 
productions are received unquestioned, read with- 
out criticism, and have become a part of the cur- 
rent literature of the age. The words “ By the 
author of the Spy,” on the title page of a novel, 
was now sufficient for its introduction, unread, not 
only intothe boudoir, but into the libraries of men 
of taste and learning. Having successfully over- 
come the rapids, quicksands and whirlpools which 
obstructed his onset, Mr. Cooper had now only to 
spread his sail, recline at ease in his bark, and, 
wafted by the breezes of popular favor, glide 
peacefully over the placid sea of literary fame. 

The popularity’ of the Prairie was unprece- 
dented by any previous works from the same pen. 
At this period, the English language presented the 
remarkable feature of two of its writers, natives 
of different lands, engrossing the whole field of 
romance, controlling the public taste, and each 
founding at the same time, in opposite hemispheres, 
an immortal school of fiction. Scott opened the 
treasures of the highlands, and scattered their 
inexhaustible stores throughout Christendom: and 
by the power of his unaided genius, he has thrown 
a Classic interest over the hills, glens, towers and 
lakes of his native country, as imperishable as 
the charm which the epic poets of Rome and 
Greece have thrown around their lands. Cooper 
unfolded the mysteries of the pathless wilderness, 
snatched its native lords from the oblivion into 
which they were sinking, and bade them live, 
before the eyes of the admiring world, in all the 
poetry and romance of their characters. The 
magic of his pen has invested the forest with an 
interest such as genius can alone create. He has 
so portrayed the character of a primitive people, 
who were men until the contact of civilization 
made them brutes, that, when they shall at length 
live only in the page of history, it is alone through 
the inspired pen of the novelist, that future ages 
will most delight to contemplate their character. 
Both Scott and Cooper have thrown an exag- 
gerated poetic interest around the characters they 
most loved to draw; and the rude highlander of 
the Scottish hills, and the savage of the American 
wilds, are, perhaps, equally indebted to the ima- 
gination of the novelist for the peculiar charms 





——— 


with which they are invested, when exhibited to 
the reader through their seductive pages. The 
novelty of the subjects and characters on which 
Sir Walter Scott exercised his pen, contributed 
essentially, not only to the popularity of his novels 
in England, but especially in America. Here, 
we knew but little or nothing of highlanders 
from observation ; and our imaginations exaggera- 
ting what little knowledge we did possess through 
distorted and imported traditions, prepared us for 
the reception of romances (such as Scott’s earlier 
novels,) professing to portray the more romantic 
features of their manners and habits. Aside from 
their intrinsic merit, the novels of Cooper, also, 
from causes similar to these, became universally 
popular in England. An Englishman who has 
never visited America, has peculiar ideas of that 
terra incognita, an American forest, and of its 


aboriginal inhabitants. His imagination invests 


both with a sort of oriental interest, of which an 
American cannot well conceive. This can be 
readily referred to that “distance which lends 
enchantment to the view,”’ and that leads us, this 
side of the Atlantic, to view all connected with 
England through a singularly false medium ; an 
illusion, which, by merely substituting the telesco- 
pic for the microscopic distance, it has been proven 
may easily be dispelled. Mr. Cooper, therefore, so 
far as the English public were concerned, had his 
work half done to his hands; and his pictures of In- 
dian character and western life and adventure, were 
received in Great Britain with unbounded enthu- 
siasm : race-horses and club-boats were named 
after his novels; pretty villas were christened with 
half a dozen Indian monosyllables, and savage 
warriors in full costume stalked among masque- 
raders in the halls of mirth and fashion. 

In 1828, the ‘‘ Red Rover’ made its appearance, 
and won for the author fresh laurels, both from his 
countrymen and Europeans. His works had not 
only reached Great Britain, but previous to this 
time had drawn the attention of Germany and 
France, into the languages of which nations they 
were translated, and received with a popularity 
rivalling that which they had met with in Eng- 
land and the United States. Perhaps no novel has 
been more extensively read by all classes of so- 
ciety, than this last mentioned production. The 
whole of this year, with the exception of a few 
weeks spent in England, was passed by Mr. 
Cooper in France, Belgium and Holland. The 
year 1829, which he also spent on the continent, 
was marked in his literary history by the publica- 
tion of two works—‘‘ The Notes of a Travelling 
Bachelor,” and the ‘ Wept of the Wish-Ton- 
Wish.” Neither of these productions materially 
increased his popularity asa writer. The first was 
not a fiction. Mr. Cooper had been so long treating 
his friends to an annual hamper of champaign, that 
they would not put up with healthy cider, though 
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bearing the same brand. He had created and 
fostered a taste for fictitious compositions, and he 
could not complain. The young ladies pouted their 
pretty lips from vexation, and would not read it 
from sheer spite. The young gentlemen took 
it up cavalierly, and determined to read and abuse 
it out of revenge. The “Travelling Bachelor” 
was read, nevertheless, with approbation by ‘a 
large class of readers, whom his novels had not 
reached. It proved to be a work displaying the 
finest powers of the novelist, and although of a 
different character from his former productions, 
well worthy to rank among them, and advance 
undisputed claims to a high place in the branch of 
literature to which it belongs. “The Wept of the 
Wish-Ton- Wish,” an Indian tale, or novel, pub- 
lished soon afterwards in the same year, was far 
from obtaining the popularity of its predecessors. 
In 1830, Mr. Cooper omitted sending forth his 
annual fiction. This year, also, he passed on the 
continent, during which period, we believe, he was 
acting as our consul at Lyons. In 1831, he pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Water Witch,” a nautical novel. It 
redeemed the doubtful success of ‘‘ The Wept of 
the Wish-Ton-Wish,”’ which, to pursue a figure 
before adopted, cast a brief shadow, as if from a 
passing cloud, upon the bright waters over which 
his bark had hitherto been prosperously careering. 
The apparent resemblance, which, in treating simi- 
lar themes could not be avoided, without too mani- 
fest artifice, between this work and the ‘ Red 
Rover,” caused some severe and not always just 
criticisms from the press, on its first appearance; 
but this did not affect its popularity, which even- 
tually equalled, if it did not surpass, that acquired 
by the production with which it was compared. 
The Water Witch was not only dramatised and 
successfully performed on the American boards, 
but, also, many of the previous novels by the same 
author, received this testimony of popularity. 

In 1832, Mr. Cooper was still residing in Eu- 
rope, where he had been since 1828, touring 
through England, Belgium, Germany, France 
and Italy. As the fruit, no doubt, of a some-time 
sojourn in Venice, he gave to the world this year, 
his twelfth book and eleventh novel, ‘‘ The Bravo 
of Venice.” This was the first time Mr. Cooper 
had placed the scenes of his fictions in other than 
his native land. Up to this period he had been 
emphatically a native novelist. He had explored 
the empire of American fiction, before untrodden, 
and proved to the world that Europe was not alone 
the land of story. He had shown that ivied walls, 
time-worn castles and gloomy dungeons, were not 
necessary to make a land a land of romance; that 
the war of the revolution rivalled, in romantic inte- 
rest, the wars of the crusades ; that the Indian war- 
rior equally with the turbaned Saracen, was the 
theme of the romancer; and that heroes need not 
always to be clad in iron mail, nor heroines have 





only knightly lovers sighing at their feet, or break- 
ing lances and heads to attest their devotion. Solely 
by his genius and industry, he had laid the founda- 
tion for a school of romance as original, as exten- 
sive, and destined to be as perpetual as that insti- 
tuted in another land by the author of Waverley. 
In quitting a field where he reigned without a 
rival, to adventure on unfamiliar ground, evinced, 
at least, temerity; and, if it did not endanger the 
fame he had already won in many a tilt, it at least 
promised no adequate honors to one who had al- 
ready plucked unfading laurels. The “ Bravo,” 
however, attested on every page, the legitimacy of 
its authorship—the genius of Cooper pervaded the 
whole. There were two causes, however, which 
militated against its unmixed popularity, in Eng- 
land and in America; although in Italy, France 
and Germany, it was preeminently successful. The 
English palate was sated with continental produc- 
tions from English pens, in every possible shape. 
The Bravo was regarded as only another of this 
genus, although coming from a source which en- 
forced its favorable reception. It is not, however, 
here to be understood, that the Bravo was unpopu- 
lar in England; viewed with some of its contem- 
poraries, it was only comparatively so. Its recep- 
tion was infinitely more flattering than that which 
usually attended the best continental novels of the 
same Class. In the United States it was not well 
received, although the causes just advanced, could 
The objection, a 


not, in this country, affect it. 
somewhat invidious one, was, that it was a foreign 
work; and, many thought, with equal jealousy, 
that Mr. Cooper should have exhausted Ameri- 
can subjects befaye he resorted to the hackneyed 
themes of Italian story. There may, perhaps, be 
some foundation in a wholesome national pride for 


these prejudices. They materially affected his 
popularity in the United States, although his fame 
was too firmly established to be sensibly moved by 
it. It has been accurately remarked by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, that the reputation of an author is neither 
gained nor lost by a single production. | 

In 1833, “‘ The Heidenmauer”’ (heathen-wall) 
or *‘ The Benedictines,” foilowed the Bravo. The 
scenes of this fiction are likewise laid in Europe. 
This work, also, had to contend with the preju- 
dices abovementioned. It was moreover written 
with somewhat less vigor and beauty of style, 
than characterised the former works by the same 
author. His spirit seemed to languish beneath 
a foreign sky, and labor and art to have suc- 
ceeded the freshness of inspiration. A compari-_ 
son of his two last works with the Prairie and‘ 
Red Rover, showed clearly that America was 
the empire, as well as the birthplace, of Mr. 
Cooper’s genius. 

The thirteenth novel of the “Author of the 
Spy,” and his fourteenth work, was published 
in 1834. It is entitled “‘ The Headsman of Berne.” 
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With the Water Witch, Mr. Cooper appears 
to have bidden adieu to the American soil as 
a novelist, and to have left the field to the nu- 
merous aspirants for his fame, who now began 
tooccupy thearena. The scenes of this novel are 
laid in Switzerland. Its appearance revived in a 
measure the waning popularity of its author in 
the United States, although his countrymen were 
not pleased that their most distinguished novelist 
should expatriate both himself and his novels. 
The Headsman is marked with all the beauties of 
Mr. Cooper’s best and most popular compositions. 
We believe it was previous to the publication of 
this romance, that the author received the appoint- 
ment of Charge d@’ Affaires for the United States 
at Paris. ‘The Monikins,”? Mr. Cooper’s four- 
teenth and last novel, followed the Headsman. It 
bore few traces of our author’s manner, and was 
limited in its popularity. 

In 1835, some political strictures appeared from 
the pen of Mr. Cooper, that were roughly handled 
by the American press. In 1836, two series of 
** Sketches of Switzerland, by an American,” 
and in 1837, “‘ England, by an American,” and 
‘Gleanings in Europe,” were given to the pub- 
lic from the press of Carey & Lea, who have uni- 
formly, we believe, been Mr. Cooper’s publishers. 
These works, completing his nineteenth and last 
book, and being his thirty-eighth volume, produced 
in the space of nineteen years, bear testimony that 
the pen of the novelist has parted with no modi- 
cum of the strength and beauty of style, with 
which he has clothed his description of American 
scenery in the pages of the Spy, Prairie and Pio- 
neers, Mr. Cooper has suppressed many portions 
of the original manuscript of the Sketches of 
Switzerland, for reasons which he has slightly 
touched upon in his preface. These volumes do 
not relate exclusively to Switzerland: France, 
Germany, Italy and Holland, are included in the 
observations of the writer. The first volume 
opens at Paris in 1828, and leaves the author at 
Milan. The second volume also begins at Paris, 
and the reflections of the writer embrace some of 
the countries above-named. We are particularly 
struck with the boldness and truth of Mr. Cooper’s 
caustic remarks in his volumes on England, in re- 
lation to Americans at home and abroad. He has 
herein shown himself an able, impartial and fear- 
less censor of the foibles and faults of his country- 
men. These last works have been favorably re- 
ceived, although the bold attitude the writer has 
assumed, has elicited severe and often merited 
criticism. Mr. Cooper is now in his fiftieth year ; 
his figure rather above the usual height, robust, 
and slightly inclined to portliness. His forehead 
is massive, and of an intellectual shape, and his 
eyes lively and expressive, denoting a thinking 
man and a Close observer. His appearance is 


commanding. His manners are perhaps some- | 





= 
what reserved, but his address is courteous and 


pleasing. He is at present a resident of New 
York, and will doubtless yield to the renewed 
inspiration of the native American muse, and 
entwine himself for many succeeding years around 
our hearts; for we are reluctant to believe, that 
he has yet filled up the measure of his country’s 
honor. 





A REVERIE. 


A summer morning! How the balmy air 
Comes blandly through the blind! The fragrancy 
Of myriad flowers and fields of budding grain, 
Is borne upon its wings, and it hath stirred 
The leaves of yonder tree whose shade I love. 
Is it their rustling, or the murmured hum 
Of tiny wings, sporting upon the rays 
Of the warm sun, which bids the ear to mark, 
But not to weary, of the silentness? 

It whispers peace ; it hints of melody, 
As when the memory of a favorite air 
Dwells in the soul, its tones, its cadences, 
All save its soothing harmony, forgot. 


In such an hour—so still, and yet not dull, 
So resonant of life, and yet so calm— 
How am I prone to think upon her love 
Whose spirit’s elements are the radiancy, 
The loveliness and freshness of the morn ; 
And from my weariness lured a little way, 
By the mild beauty of the Sabbath time, 
To yield my soul to fond imaginings. 


Hark! from the shadows of that leafy grove, 
Tones of exulting music, half subdued 
By distance, rouse my lately listless ear. 
Sweet songster, born of a mysterious race! 
How oft upon thy fellows have I gazed, 
And as I marked the bright intelligent eye, 
Turned up to mine as if ’twould read my thought, 
Or saw one hover round my lonely path, 
Now perching here, and then a little on, 
As if to lure me to his secret haunt, 
Deep in the verdurous wilderness, have deemed 
He sought communion with me. Who hath heard 
Their song more eloquent than simple speech, 
And while his sympathies answered joy for joy, 
And pensiveness for sadness, hath not wished 
To know each incident of the tale, thus told 
To the far wandering, ne’er returning winds, 
Or, haply to a fellow? Who hath seen 
Their air-borne flights, now piercing through the clouds, 
Now sweeping down to earth, now skimming o’er 
The unruffied surface of the mirror lake ; 
Or who hath watched, ere yet the hectic flush 
Was on the maple leaf, by some old wood, 
When in their companies they disappeared 
In ether’s mazes, and when half a year 
Had passed, beheld them to their aneient nests, 
Greeting the earliest blossoms of the Spring, 
All pilotless returned, and marvelled not 
If more than instinct did not shape their flights ? 
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Who hath observed them well, and dare rebuke 
The unhelped learning of the olden time, 
Which made them ministers of man’s destiny ? 


Tell me, thou wanderer of the “ upper deep,” 
Thou, who canst only live where Nature wears 
Her robe of pleasant green begemmed with flowers, 
Tell me, if ever in thy rambling flight 
O’er mount and river, from the orange groves 
Of Florida, to where the covenant bow, 

Fore’er its threads of ravelled light displaying, 
Assures the soul that shudders at the roar 

Of wild Niagara foaming down his steep— 
Tell me, if ever thou hast “‘ poured thy throat” 
Where moves her form as graceful as thine own, 
And o’er the flowers as lightly glides her step, 
Who heard my vows and turned her not away. 
I cannot think that with the power to wing 
Thy form at will in search of happiness, 
Thou hast not sought it where her presence bears 
An atmosphere as bright and beautiful 

As in the glory of a morn like this 

Awakes the harmonies of grove and field. 
Say, dost thou come her spirit’s messenger, 
From the far region which she gladdens now, 
To bid my soul live o’er past happiness ? 

I feel thou dost; for, buoyant as thine own, 
My heart is glowing with strange ecstasy. 
Again the form I love is in my arms, 

Again I clasp her to this longing breast, 

Again I call the name which makes us one, 
And press the lips which discord never passed. 
I know thou dost ; for, as I speak, thy tone 

Is changed for one so chastely passionate ; 

So joyous with an untold happiness, 

Yet something sad, as is the voice that tells 
How from the meshes of anxieties 
Deliverance hath been wrought triumphantly ; 
So like the kindling tones of love’s own voice ; 
So like the voice my soul hath learned to love, 
That it shall revel in thy melody: 

Nor shall a thought be born, to intercept 

The tide of joy now flowing to my heart. 


A changeagain! Thou faithless messenger! 
Thy tone is now more sad than hers was wont: 
Yet doth it sound familiar. Tis the same 
In which so oft she said her fond farewell. 

Oh sing it still! for saddest memories 

Are comforters, if with her image joined ; 
Sing on! sing on! nor wing thy rapid flight 
Again to her whose envoy meet thou art, 

Till I have told thee how the anxious days, 
The watchful nights, bear witness to the truth 
And constancy— 


But thou, alas! hast gone: 
And as the abandoned mariner, who sees 
From rugged eminence of desert isle, 
In ocean’s wave the tallest topmast sink, 
Still gazes on the trackless element 
Which bears away his newly kindled hope ; 
So in my desolation do I gaze 
Upon the void that parts thee from my sight. 





Oh! thou Omnipotent! without whose ken, 
Not even the meanest of the feathered race 
Falls to the ground, be to my chosen one, 

The pure in heart and blameless in intent, 
If pure and blameless be upon the earth— 
Be to her, Father! still a guide and guard ; 

Restore her to the home she loves so well ; 
And bid a blessing settle where she dwells. 





NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Miscellaneous—from 1798 to 1830.—Drawn from 
the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire,—and translated from 
the French for the Messenger, by a gentleman in Paris. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF AUGUST, 1820. 


I might take, at hazard, any one of the various con- 
spiracies which were suppressed under the restoration, 
and I should find new evidence in support of what I 
have stated, that the French are, of all people, the least 
fit for a conspiracy. I am convinced, could the revolu- 
tion of July have been brought about only by a conspi- 
racy, that we should still be under the yoke of Charles 
X. There are peculiarities in the character of nations, 
as in that of individuals. The French people, the most 
warlike, perhaps, in the world, and the best adapted by 
nature to sustain the hardships and deprivations of war, 
are entirely destitute of that sort of firmness essential 
to the success of a conspiracy. They have none of 
that cold, calculating self-denial, necessary to the exe- 
cution of a grand design. Precipitate a Frenchman 
upon some palpable danger, and you will find him ad- 
mirable. Tell him to await its arrival, and it will be 
different. The French have more bravery than cou- 
rage, and in a conspiracy, courage is more necessary 
than mere bravery. 

There are no synonymes in the French language, 
though a dictionary of synonymes has been made. 
One may be brave without being courageous, as one 
may be courageous without being brave, or may be 
both at the same time. Bravery is a physical quality, 
courage is a moral virtue. Bravery is the result of a 
good constitution, of warm blood circulating freely; 
a man whose lungs beat freely under a large breast, 
ought to be a brave man. A man in the last stage 
of consumption may be extremely courageous, because 
courage has nothing in common with the physical form ; 
because it is the result of a sentiment of honor, of the 
consciousness of duty. It is unnecessary for me to say 
that I speak generally. I am ready to admit that there 
are many exceptions, and no country has ever exhibited 
more glorious ones than our own, But it is a fact, 
proved beyond dispute, that while we are superior in 
the attack, we are worthless for defence; and it is 
precisely the sort of courage necessary for defensive 
war, that is required in a conspiracy. 

It must also be confessed that we Frenchmen have, 
in general, something of the braggart, and are terrible 
babblers ; these are virtues of the least possible value 
in a conspiracy. Thus it is that no conspiracy is pos- 
sible in France, unless, indeed, as on the 10th Brumaire, 
all the world be in the secret; then, one may boast 





and babble at his ease—nobody is to be feared. 
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Notwithstanding the address voted in 1822, by the 
chamber of deputies, as a reply to the assertion of 
Manuel, it is not the less true that the Bourbons were 
received with repugnance by the majority of France ; 
that, however, did not prevent a few acclamations on 
their passage to Paris. If such acclamations are to be 
reckoned of any importance, our affections must be 
very changeable. Nor will I deny that after the hun- 
dred days, bands of women of all conditions danced 
under the windows of the Tuileries, singing a spirituelle 
rondo, the first verse of which concealed under a sort of 
pun, a delicate allusion to the last journey of the king: 


Rendez-nous notre pére de Gund. 


I do not know whether these evidences of affection 
could have deceived any one; Louis XVIII had too 
much shrewdness to suffer himself to be imposed upon 
after the 20th March. 

The Bourbons had to struggle against their name, 
and the origin of their newly acquired power. I do 
not believe them either better or worse than others. 
Forced to support themselves in a minority, they sub- 
mitted to its laws, and committed all the faults that 
this minority could impose upon them; faults forced 
upon the minority by the necessity of self-preservation. 
The government of the Bourbons was violent and san- 
guinary, because it was weak. 

There were conspiracies of different sorts during the 
nine or ten first years of the restoration. From 1823 
or 1824 until 1830, no one conspired; everybody held 
himself in readiness for an event which could not fail 
to arrive soon or late. Those conspiracies, in which 
the army had no part, were without any solid founda- 
tion; they could accomplish nothing. It was only 
towards 1818 that the secret societies, perceiving the 
insufficiency of their means, commenced by making 
proselytes in the army; the conspiracies then became 
more serious. 

There existed in almost every regiment a strongly 
marked line of demarcation between the officers who 
had been attached to the old army, and those who had 
been created by the new government; a fusion had 
only been effected in a very few corps, whose officers 
were, by accident, men of firmness and intelligence, 
At the period of the pretended organization of the 
duke of Feltre, as I have before stated, the old officers 
had been almost entirely excluded, They were after- 
wards gradually recalled by Marshal Gouvion Saint 
Cyr and General Latour Maubourg. But they had 
then passed several years at their own firesides; the 
greater part had endured cruel privations. Many had 
been objects of persecution to the inferior agents of the 
government, who are always sufficiently disposed to 
exhibit any evidence of their zeal. They thus returned 
with their feelings soured ; but yet, had they found in 
their new companions that fraternal feeling which pre- 
vailed in the old regiments, and which constituted them, 
as it were, into one family, their regrets might have 
been calmed, and their resentments extinguished. 

But such was not the case; the chiefs were no longer 
men who had been but recently soldiers. They were 
quasi-great nobles, (I beg it will be remembered that 
I speak of 1818; things were, I know, afterwards 
changed,) whose inaction during twenty years, and 





whose services to foreign powers during the emigration, 
had been thus liberally paid. They required a particle, 
a de, before the name even of a sub-lieutenant, and the 
title of a half-pay officer curled their lips with the 
most disdainful ill-humor. If these chiefs gave any 
dinners or soirées, the officers who had been taken 
from the half-pay class were excluded. From the 
chiefs, these sentiments were communicated to the offi- 
cers most in favor. They did not openly show disre- 
spect to the newly chosen officers, who would not have 
submitted to such treatment, but they isolated them 
completely ; they formed them into a separate band, 
The latter bringing with them their claims of seniority, 
thus destroyed the hopes of the young officers of 1815, 
who saw in them the usurpers of their rights. Had 
they been animated by the best intentions in the world, 
they must thus have been made the enemies of the 
government. 

There were certainly exceptions to all that I have 
just stated ; I could cite the names of individuals, were 
it not that such a course would reflect upon those not 
mentioned. Twelve or fifteen regiments at the most 
were engaged in the conspiracies under the restoration ; 
all of them were in the situation I. have just described ; 
and it will be easily understood, that with these regi- 
ments, the emissaries of the secret societies would 
naturally find a favorable reception. 

The military conspiracy of August, 1820, was the 
most important of all those which broke out under the 
restoration. Discovered on the 18th or 19th of August, 
it was, by a royal ordinance of the 25th or 28th, re- 
ferred to the court of peers. This conspiracy was 
never well understood, though the persons engaged in 
it were solemnly arraigned, and six weeks of debates 
were wasted on it. Was it that there was no wish to 
discover the truth? that there were, besides those 
accused, accomplices too exalted to be attacked? that 
the magistrates charged with the process were misled? 
This is a matter which I will not undertake to decide. 
There is one thing, however, certain: the conspiracy 
was not at all investigated. 

From the commencement of the process, a voluntary 
or involuntary error had been committed. When this 
error had been once committed, the truth soon disap- 
peared, and a gigantic conspiracy was soon reduced to 
the dwarfish proportions of a barracks’ plot. The con- 
spiracy was to have broken out simultaneously at 
Cambray and Paris. The movement proposed at Paris 
was regarded as the principal, and that of Cambray as 
a mere appendage to the former. To get at the truth, 
the opposite course should have been followed—the 
movement at Cambray have been regarded as the prin- 
cipal one, and that of Paris as nothing but an acces- 
sary, for the purpose of diverting the attention of the 
government from what was going on elsewhere. In 
attaching the movement of Paris to that of Cambray, 
and not the conspiracy of Cambray to that of Paris, 
the ramifications of the conspiracy would have been 
naturally disclosed. It would have been seen that all 
the strong places of the north were engaged in the plot, 
with ten regiments, cavalry and artillery. The treaty 
of 1815 would have been seen violated by an alliance 
with Belgium, of soldier with soldier; two thrones 
would have been seen menaced by the same conspiracy, 
those of France and the Low Countries; and such 
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a plot would have been worthy of the deliberations 
of the court of peers, while that which was submit- 
ted to it was but a farce. The accused, confident of 
almost perfect impunity, could mock at their ease, 
accusers, witnesses and judges. 

This conspiracy had been framed with much skill; 
it failed in consequence of the hesitation of its chiefs- 
Though discovered twenty-four or thirty-six hours be- 
fore the time fixed for its breaking out, its extension 
was so great that, though foreseen, it might have pro- 
duced incalculable embarrassment. The conspirators 
had for their chief a lieutenant-colonel who had belong- 
ed to the imperial guard, himself subordinate to other 
chiefs, such as are indistinctly seen behind the curtain 
in all conspiracies, but who disappear at the moment of 
their failure. Besides all-these, a large number of gene- 
rals, several of whom belonged to the chamber of peers 
and the chamber of deputies, had promised their adhe- 
sion and co-operation, but only after the execution of 
the plan had been commenced, and its efforts had been 
crowned by a first success. 

The plan was to raise on the night between the 19th 
and 20th of August, two regiments, one of infantry, the 
other of cavalry, forming the garrison of Cambray. 
The subaltern officers of these two regiments were in 
the interest of the conspirators ; and the soldiers would 
have followed without hesitation their subaltern officers, 
The two regiments were then to unite themselves at 
Douai, to two other corps, one of infantry and the 


fend itself even in Paris, would have been unable to 
detach any of the forces assembled in the capital, and 
that a rapid march upon Paris would have encountered 
little or no opposition. 

All this was extremely well combined. But there 
exists a fatal principle in all conspiracies, destined to 
produce the failure of thousands: It is the necessity of 
proselytism—that want, which all conspirators feel, of 
enlarging their circle—-of associating first one friend 
and then another, with the happy chances of the future. 
The officers and sub-officers of the infantry regiments 
of the garrison of Paris, had successfully attempted 
to attach to their plan the officers and sub-officers of 
the royal guard; they had also secured some half-pay 
officers. In thus regularly enlarging the circle of their 
accomplices, they might naturally calculate upon meet- 
ing with some agent of the police, and so in fact they 
did. When the plot was once discovered, denuncia- 
tions arrived in abundance, even from those who had 
participated in the conspiracy, but who were now desi- 
rous of making a merit of their return to the govern- 
ment, thus securing a pardon for the past. The conspi- 
rators of Paris were arrested while in bed, on the night 
preceding the day fixed for the execution of the plot. 
At Cambray, everything was prepared for action, 
but a delay of twenty-four hours appeared necessary 
to the chief, and this delay destroyed everything ; for it 
allowed time for the receipt of the news from the capi- 
tal. In a conspiracy, every one has not the same 


other of artillery ; they were to seize upon the stores of | determination. The arrests which had been effected in 


the arsenal, and, increasing their numbers in passing 
Valenciennes by the addition of the regiment of dra- 
goons in garrison at that place, to have effected a junc- 
tion on the frontier of Belgium, with a corps of four 
thousand Belgians, who were to have met them at a 
given hour and day. 


the capital, had the effect of intimidating a few weak 
men, who saw in them the destruction of everything. 
The conspiracy was, in consequence, denounced to the 
commandant of the place ; who, from that moment, and 
I think, somewhat against his will, was forced to take 
the measures necessary to prevent the accomplishment 


It has been said, but I have no certain information of | of the plot. Some arrests were ordered by him, but after 


the fact, that a prince of the royal family of the Low 
Countries had promised his assistance, and that he 


a long enough period, and in such a manner, as.to allow 
the individuals most seriously compromised, time to ef- 


would have placed himself at the head of the four | fect their escape. Five officers, in fact, left Cambray in 
thousand Belgians. Many of the conspirators were | the disguise of wagoners, and fled into Belgium. The 
convinced of the truth of this statement; and it was| escape of the one who set off last, was effected in a 
perhaps in consequence of the discovery of this pro-| peculiar way. It was Sunday, and the regiment was 
mised participation, that it was determined to tear off|at mass; an armed platoon occupied the nave of the 


but a part of the veil which concealed the conspiracy. 


church. The colonel had just ordered the officer who 


It will be seen, after what I have stated, that in less | commanded this platoon to arrest, on leaving the 
than twelve hours, a little army of at least ten thousand | church, and to conduct to the citadel, one of his com- 
men might have been formed. It would have been |rades, whom he pointed out. The officer who was to 
quickly augmented by all the accessions promised by | be arrested was in the choir, at the lower extremity of 
the regiments or parts of regiments of the garrisons of | the groupe formed by the staff of the regiment. Ata 


the North, of the Pas-de-Calais and of the Somme; 


moment when every one had his face inclined to the 


and in this condition, appealing to the army and the earth, the officer charged to effect the arrest, approach- 


people, it would have commenced its march upon Paris. 

It had appeared advisable to throw some embarrass- 
ment in the way of the government at the moment that 
the conspiracy was to break out; that, compelled to di- 
vide its means, it might be unable to oppose itself suc- 
cessfully against the march of the army of the conspira- 
tors. It was with this view that the conspiracy of 
Paris had been got up; it was to break out at the same 
moment as that of Cambray. The first act of the 
regiment of the garrison of Paris would have been to 
possess itself of Vincennes, an understanding having 
been effected with certain persons in that place. It 
will thus be seen that the government, obliged to de- 


ed his comrade and whispered in his ear, I must arrest 
you on leaving the church; save yourself. The latter did 
not wait to have the caution repeated; a half-hour 
afterwards, he was out of the city. 

The five officers who fled into Belgium, and who 


long in being delivered up by the government of the 
Low Countries. They had fairly risked their lives, 
and when brought to Paris, only thought of dying 
courageously. They expected to be handed over to a 
council of war, and to be despatched in three days. It 
was only after the first interrogatories had been pro- 
pounded to them, that they discovered that the govern 





had been received by the Belgians as brothers, were not . 
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ment did not desire to ascertain the truth, or at least 
that it did not seek it in the only way in which it 
could be found. Arraigned before a council of war, 
and despairing of any escape, they would have freely 
confessed their plans. But as soon as they discovered 
that they were only examined about matters of which 
they were ignorant, and that no questions were pro- 
pounded to them about anything that they really 
understood, they held themselves upon the defensive, 
and guarded themselves by systematically denying 
everything. Some confessions were obtained with 
much difficulty ; but so isolated as to be of no real 
importance. 

The court of peers conducted itself throughout this 
affair with great humanity and moderation. It is only 
necessary that a political process should be protracted a 
long time to secure such a result; for, as there is 
nothing vile or shameful in a political crime, when 
the judges and the accused have been many months 
together, a kindness of feeling naturally springs up 
between them, and a heavy condemnation becomes, 
in consequence, almost impossible. If the chamber of 
peers had desired to act with severity, and to apply the 
law in all its rigor, the conspiracy of 1820 would have 
brought thirty heads to the scaffold. There was but 
one condemnation to imprisonment for ten years, two 
for five years, and three for two years. ‘The accused 
had secured themselves a party in the chamber of peers, 
and the chief of this party was General, now Marshal 
Maison. He pushed his good will towards them so 
far as to take upon himself to propound interrogatories 
to the witnesses, which the prisoners would not have 
dared to do themselves, and which were transmitted to 
him, by them, in writing. 

According to its custom, the court had appointed a 
committee for the preliminary examination. General 
Rapp formed a part of it. An officer of ™y acquaint- 
ance had been brought before him. The general thus 
examined him: 

What was your business on such a day and such an 
hour on the esplanade of the citadel of Cambray ? 

General, since I must avow the fact, I was waiting 
for a young woman. 

It appeared that this was the common excuse of all 
the officers of the garrison of Cambray. The general 
replied: 

You belong to a singular regiment; all the officers 
attached to it would seem to pass their lives in running 
after women, 

Nearly all of the examinations consisted of conver- 
sations about as serious as that which I have just 
reported. 

Now let it be supposed that the court of peers had 
perceived, or had wished to have perceived the truth, 
and had investigated the conspiracy in its natural order, 
what an immense field would have been opened! The 
result of the actual examinations only established a 
conspiracy perfectly inexplicable. 


I cannot conclude this chapter without reporting a 
singular answer returned by a witness to a question 
of General Maison. The witness was Count Léon 
de Juigné, colonel of the regiment of infantry in gar- 
rison at Cambray. The chancellor, the president 
of the court of peers, had examined him upon the 
subject of the political opinions professed by such of 
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the prisoners as belonged to his regiment. He had 
replied that generally they thought badly. 

And what do you understand, Colonel, replied Gen- 
eral Maison, by thinking badly ? 

To think badly—to think badly, is to think badly. 
It is an expression which explains itself. 

But I do not, for my part, understand it, and I beg 
you will explain yourself. 

Ah, well! to think badly, is to think like the left side 
(c6té gauche) of the chamber of deputies.* 


* Le cété gauche of the chamber is the most liberal portion of 
that assembly. 





TO MY CIGAR. 


Selected. 


Yes, social friend, I love thee well, 
In learned Doctors’ spite ; 

I love thy fragrant misty spell, 
I love thy calm delight. 


What if they tell, with phizes long, 
Our years are sooner past, 

I would reply, with reasoning strong, 
They’re sweeter while they last. 


And oft, mild tube, to me thou art 
A monitor, though still ; 
Thou speak’st lessons to my heart 

Above the preacher’s skill. 


When in the evening—lonely hour— 
Attended but by thee, 

O’er history’s varied page I pore, 
Man’s fate in thee I see. 


Awhile like thee, the hero burns, 
And smokes and fumes around ; 

And then like thee to ashes turns, 
And mingles with the ground. 


Thou’rt like the man of worth, who gives, 
To goodness, every day; 

The fragrance of whose virtues lives, 
When he has passed away. 


Oft when the snowy column grows 
And breaks and falls away, 

I trace how mighty realms thus rose, 
Then tumbled to decay. 


From beggar’s frieze to monarch’s robe 
One common doom is passed ; 

Sweet nature’s works—the mighty globe, 
Must all burn out at last. 


And what is he that smokes thee now? 
A little moving heap, 

That soon like thee to fate must bow, 
Like thee in dust must sleep. 


And when I see thy smoke roll high, 
Thy ashes downward go, 

Tis thus methinks my soul shall fly, 
Thus leave my body low. 
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FRAGMENT. 


They struck thee when they smiled the most ; 
They taught thee what thy heart had lost; 
They bade thee hope for better things, 

Yet barbed each word they spoke with stings. 


Wilt thou not fly ?—in other lands, 

Thy spirit may renew its bands; 

Its hurts restore, and haply, heal 

The wound, that here, thou still must feel. 


I do not ask thee love again ; 

Too well I know the thought is pain— 
Yet, if the heart that’s truly thine, 

Be worthy thee, then cherish mine. 


Long years ago, thou hadst its vow ; 
Most truly it renews it now ;— 

When youth has fled thy form, oh, see, 
It comes, in all its youth, to thee! 


Though threat’ning tones would fain affright, 
And bitter looks and thoughts would blight, 
I come once more with fondest will, 

To love—to suffer with thee still. 


Oh, fly with me! If I thus blest, 

With home, and there a cherish’d guest, 
Can thus that home, that homage, fly, 
With thee to mourn, to toil, to die ;— 


Sure then, thus scorned by all that knew, 
Thus doom’d to slight, to shame, to wo, 
Can well forget the world once known, 
And fly to love so much thine own. 





THE COPY-BOOK. 


NO. IIL. 


THE POPULATION OF THE WEST. 


if they had remained in the quarter whence they came, 
might have adhered to them for life. 
There seems to be more equality in the new than in 
the old states: men being in a measure strangers to one 
another, stand on their merits, and few will presume to 
claim precedence above the rest: aristocracy is a plant 
that does not bear transplanting. There is then in the 
west a great deal of familiarity between all classes of 
people; but it must be observed, that this familiarity, 
which grows out of the circumstances of the country, 
has its limits. A may be very familiar with B,in the 
streets, or at the court-house, or the tavern, and yet 
never invite him to his house—nor will B ever expect 
him so todo. It is tacitly understood, there is to be a 
footing of equality, but it is to be under limitations, 
thus far, and no farther. 
Lastly, on this head, when I say there is much social 
equality, I mean much, considering how much the 
southern institutions tend to depress mechanical trades 
and the inferior orders, and to build up an aristocracy 
of wealth. 
The laws of the new states are highly democratic, as 
they ought to be, but the democratic principle may be 
pushed to such an extreme as to defeat its own purpose, 
the substance may be sacrificed to the shadow. Thus if 
the election of all officers, civil and military, is com- 
mitted to the people, it will either constitute a heavy 
tax on their time, or, what will probably happen, the 
election will fall into the hands of a minority, composed 
too, perhaps, of the less informed part of the com- 
munity. 
Electioneering is also a great evil in this part of the 
union—a system, the result of which often is, that a 
man is elected not on account of honesty or capacity, 
but on account of his agreeable manners; and some- 
times, what is far worse, an unworthy candidate triumphs 
over his competitors by a series of falsehood, shuffling 
and intrigue. 

These remarks are made in reference to Alabama, 
but are perhaps applicable more or less to several other 
similar states. 


THE VILLAGE IN THE WEST. 


It adds much to the consequence of a village for it to 
be the county seat. It then becomes the mirror of the 


It might be supposed that the fact of a man’s emigra-| county, collecting and reflecting the rays. Here the 
ting to the west, was presumptive evidence of his pos-| courts hold their sessions, and elections take place. To 
sessing an energetic turn of mind; that a man devoid | the village, the people of the country repair, to patron- 
of enterprise and decision, could scarcely find his way | ise merchant, mechanic, doctor, lawyer. Thus a con- 
to the distant west, over steep mountains and rapid | tinual communication is kept up between town and 
rivers. Perhaps, however, an indolent man, pinched | country, and thus all the news of the country is con- 
by necessity, might prefer to seek some El-Dorado of| veyed to town, and all the news of town conveyed to 
the west, rather than delve for years in a thankless soil. | the country. But as news is more common in town 

In the west, however, if men are not found more| than in country, so the country people appear more 
energetic, they are much shrewder than in the older | curious than those in town, and it is a sort of proverbial 
states. In the older states things have comparatively | expression to go to the country to hear the news. 


settled down and assumed their level. 


There is a remarkable degree of familiarity among 


In the west the process of fermentation is now at] all classes in a western village, and they occupy a 
work ; there is a very free interchange of opinion be-| great deal of their leisure in out of door chat. In 
tween all classes of people—a large amount of intelli-! these converzationes everything is discussed. Many 


gence is in circulation. 


questions which in the old states are settled beyond 


The population being made up of persons from dif-| debate, are matter of discussion in the west. 
ferent quarters, bringing with them variant opinions| Besides courts and elections, the court-house is 
and prepossessions, a sort of effervescense naturally occasionally occupied as a place of worship. Indeed it 
results ; and thus many prejudices are thrown off, which | is put to a variety of uses, according to the exigency 
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of the case. Sometimes the town-council meets there, 
or an assembly of the people, or a debating society, or 
an itinerant company of jugglers or musicians. Here 
too, the school exhibition is held, and here a number of 
societies hold their sessions, and here on the fourth of 
July the oration is delivered. 

A village is an epitome of the world, in which a thou- 
sand little influences are at work—a thousand currents 
and under-currents. The same motives which are at 
work in London or New York, operate in the petty 
village of the far west. 

There are many important events in a village—the 
arrival of the stage-coach and opening of the mail—a 
court or a muster—a camp-meeting, or the examination 
of a female seminary, which last, always attracts great 
attention. Crowded room; young ladies in white and 
blue—on the walls, theorem paintings, birds and flow- 
ers, and bead-work purses, reticules and pincushions— 
music on the piano; and it is a right pleasant sight to see 
so many young ladies together with bright and happy 
faces. ‘These are the future mothers of the land, and 
they are now laying up treasures of knowledge, which 
shall survive, when the roses that now bloom upon their 
cheeks shall have faded away. I cannot look upon 
such a group of interesting young people, without long- 
ing to be acquainted with them, and their homes, and 
families ; to hear from themselves their little histories— 
what incidents may have checkered the current of their 
lives, and all the hopes, and troubles, and joys that 
have fluttered their young hearts; and with Shenstone, 
I sigh to think how many charming people, and happy 
families, and smiling faces, there are in the world that I 


shall never see. 
Cc. Cc 
Petersburg, Va. 





LINES. 


Oh, do not give this ring so dear 
To one so meritless as me— 
For worlds I would not raise a tear, 
For worlds I would not breed a care, 
My dearest, fairest girl, to thee. 


And welll know your tears are shed 
Through grief for those you never knew; 
Then must your heart in sorrow bleed 
When troubles gather round the head 
Of him, this pledge makes near to you. 


And cares must furrow o’er my brow, 
For poor, unfriended, lone I stand ; 
My only friend on earth art thou ; 
Absent, or near, none heed me now, 
In this, “ my own, my native land.” 


Take back the gift, nor leave a thought 

With one whose portion’s want and pain ; 
Move ’midst the great, where thou art brought 
By birth, and wealth, nor suffer aught 

To bring my memory back again. 





Yet—yet, should pleasures tasteless grow, 
The bustling world distracting be, 

And shouldst thou tire with glare and show, 

Which poor like me can never know— 
Then dearest—dearest, fly to me. 


The stream, endeared by childhood’s joy, 
Will murmur still, though I am there ; 

Its shady banks, where slept the boy, 

And birds, and flowers, will give us joy, 
And glad us with its scented air.: 


Columbia, S. C. 





JOURNAL 


OF A TRIP TO THE MOUNTAINS, CAVES AND SPRINGS 
OF VIRGINIA. 


By a New-Englander. 


To Cuaries E, Suerman, Esq., of Mobile, Ala. 
These fragments of a Diary, kept during a tour made in his 

society, are respectfully and affectionately inscribed, by his 

friend and fellow-traveller, THE AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Salt Sulphur Springs. Organ Cave. Red Sulphur Springs. 
Gray Sulphur Springs. The season growing old. Gambling 
at the Springs. Indifference to the Sick. A Sunday at the 


Springs. Mr. Burnap. Newcomers. Farewell to the White 
Sulphur. 


White Sulphur Springs, August 3, 1835. 

When | set out from New England, all the Sulphur 
Springs of Virginia were my objects of travel. But 
my delay at the Warm Springs, the delightsomeness of 
Colonel Fry’s situation, and the luxuriousness of his 
cuisine,—the propinquity of the mountain, and the de- 
licious fascination of the baths, al] combined to postpone 
my journey hither for many days;—and on arriving 
here, so much of novelty and excitement met me at 
every step, that I soon began to find the season too 
rapidly passing away to enable me to put my original 
design into execution. Therefore is it that, deferring 
to another season the enjoyment of a pleasure, all hope 
of which I cannot bring myself to abandon, I take ad- 
vantage of some oral accounts of friends who have re- 
cently visited the Springs situated westward of these, 
to become acquainted with the rest of the Spring region 
of Virginia. 

I learn that the road hence to the Salt Sulphur, extend- 
ing about twenty-five miles westwardly, is by no means 
so good as that which I have already described as running 
from Staunton to White Sulphur. It is rough, rugged, 
and rocky. Yet it is not without its full share of that 
romantic and picturesque interest, that mark the whole 
tour of the traveller among these mountains. 

On the road you come to the “ Organ Cave,” which 
I also visited a few days ago, but without much interest. 
Mr. Nicklin, of Philadelphia, in his recently published 
“Letters by Peregrine Prolix,” has made the most of 
this locality, and certainly the ‘Organ Cave” is a 
curiosity, and well worth visiting, by the lovers of 
caves. Formy own part, I prefer nature in her brighter 
phases, 
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My friend tells me that I should admire the approach 
to Salt Sulphur equally with that to these Springs. 
Perhaps he is correct ; but I had fancied it to be too far 
removed from the more grand and imposing mountain 
scenery, compared with this establishment, to strike a 
stranger with equal force. I look upon the position of 
the White Sulphur Spring, in the very centre of an 
immense mountain valley, as at the same time its grand- 
est and its loveliest characteristic. 

But it was upon the subjects of the general accommo- 
dations, the delightful temperature of the climate, the 
walks, the rides, and the facilities for each, that my in- 
formant dwelt with the most eloquence and depth of 
interest. He tells me that there are not so many 
people there, but that those who are there can see end 
talk with each other under fewer discouraging circum- 
stances of haste, hurry, and interruption, He told me 
of the ball-room, but also that there were seldom people 
enough there to occupy it,—of the music-room, where 
the piano, if opened, is not so constantly so, nor to so 
good purpose, as at White Sulphur. He described the 
cabins to me as being more uniform and handsome than 
those here,—but still he preferred White Sulphur, though 
he maintained that the Salt was an excellent change. 
But the table—there was the rock upon which all my 
friend’s devotedness to this spot had been well nigh suf- 
fering total shipwreck. ‘Such a contrast!” said he— 
but I cut him short by assuring him that I was luckily 
no gourmand ! 

The waters are not so agreeable to the taste as those 
of the White Sulphur Springs,—and are more purgative 
in their effects: although upon an analysis, it has been 
discovered that the two waters are very similar in their 
composition. Pursuing the same romantic track which 
leads from this to the Salt Sulphur, we come, in about 
seventeen miles travel, tothe RedSulphur. My friend 
arrived there, on horseback, after nightfall, and could 
not of course see the coup d’eil from the mountainous 
ridge that overlooks the valley in which the Springs 
are situated. This is spoken of by frequent visiters to 
that neighborhood as being very imposing. 

The arrangements of the accommodations for guests 
at this place are excellent, and such as to entitle the 
proprietor to support at the hands of the public. 

The Spring is very beautiful, deriving its name from 
a kind of fossil substance formed on the bottom, and 
rendering its transparent and pellucid waters, (in the 
words of Macbeth,) “one red.” The water is cool 
and palatable. The hotels and lodges, cabins, eating 
rooms, tables, and attendance, H. spoke of as unex- 
ceptionable. “But, ah,” exclaimed the fond youth, 
“after all, it was not White Sulphur!” And I verily 
believe that were a deed of gift of the Red to be offered 
as the bribe to keep my enthusiastic friend from his 
annual visitation here, he would valorously prefer 
to adhere to his truckle-bed and Davy Payne,* in 
“Fly-Row.” 

I have since discovered, however, that my friend’s 
partiality for the White Sulphur Springs had consi- 
derably warped his judgment as to the fine establish- 
ment of Mr. Burke at Red Sulphur. The following 
extracts from an article in this Magazine, published 


last year (1837) are made, as an offset to the account 
of H. with a great deal of pleasure. 


‘The Red Sulphur Springs are situated in Monroe county, 
forty-two miles southwest from the White Sulphur, thirty-nine 
miles from the Sweet Springs, and seventeen miles fiom the Salt 
Sulphur. We are informed that aturnpike road is now in pro- 
gress between the White and Salt, and that those sections of it 
which, last year, were difficult and rugged, will, before the 
next season, be safe and level. The road from the Salt to the 
Red is greatly improved by several changes of location ; and was 
indeed, during the last summer, one of the best, if not the very 
best, inthe mountains. The traveller may now take stage at the 
White Sulphur after breakfast. dine at the Salt, and reach the 
Red early in the afternoon. The approach by the mountain road 
which crosses Indian creek for the last time near Neel’s tavern, 
six and a half miles from the Red, we think the most interesting 
and better road. Arrived onthe summit of the eastern moun- 
tain, you soon reach a point from which an almost bird's-eye 
view of the valley bursts on your sight. The impression you 
receive is magica], and as your carriage moves rapidly down the 
hill, and you catch ever-varying glimpses of the landscape, 
you are gradually prepared for the tasteful improvements that 
await you on entering. After travelling through a country 
which abounds in magnificent natural scenery, but with rare 
marks of cultivation, and none whatever of taste, such a scene 
cannot fail to inspire agreeable sensations. The road is so con- 
ducted, as to bring in view the whole establishment before you 
reach the hotel: you wind round a lovely hill, having a terrace 
promenade, immediately over the road; several rustic seats on 
the slope ; and on its summit a platform raised to the branches of 
a spreading oak, on which, in the evening, a fine band of music 
delights the listening visiters : on your right, the centre lawn, 
intersected by convenient and judiciously planned walks, and 
overshadowed by numerous majestic sugar maples; the rich» 
green sward forming a lovely contrast with the snow-white 
buildings and enclosure. 

‘The table is abundantly supplied with every luxury and com- 
fort, and the wants of the sick are peculiarly attended to. 
No expense seems spared to give satisfaction to the visiters ; the 
rooms are furnished with simplicity and neatness, and the ser- 
vants obliging and honest. 

‘¢The Red Sulphur, in sulphuretted hydrogen, approaches 
nearer to the Harrowgyte water than any other spring known ; 
and in purity, it equals that of Tunbridge wells. 

‘© We shall now take a cursory notice of the diseases in which 
we have known it to be successful, and shall begin with con- 
sumption, for which it is most celebrated. 

“We do assert that if there be a ray of hope, it is at the Red 
Sulphur Springs; and we say farther, that if it fails, no other 
remedy will succeed. 

‘¢ Similar results may be expected in bronchitis, which, when a 
simple disease, it never fails to cure. 

‘‘Neuralgic cases have also been relieved when all other reme- 
dies had failed. Scrofule, of most marked and severe character, 
has yielded to its influence; and the most rapid amendment of 
the general health succeeded. Diseased liver and jaundice will 
be remedied by this water, if properly used. Chronic diarrhea 
of long standing, in which the other waters failed, has been in- 
variably relieved, unless it be that species symptomatic of con- 
sumption in its final stages. Diseases of the uterus, such as 
amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, and prolapsus, have been relieved. 
The first we have never known to fail. In chronic rheumatism 
it is invaluable. In removing the constitutional effects of gon- 
orrbea, syphilis, and the free use of mercury, it has always 
succeeded. In gravel it affords great and speedy relief. Drop- 
sy has been known to be relieved, and, in some instances cured, 
In diseases of the skin, and in expelling worms, it has been 
celebrated from its discovery.’ 


Gray Sulphur. This youngest of the numerous fami- 
ly of watering places that have for many years past 
been springing up, a lovely progeny, among these 
mountains, lies about ten miles further on, and is, I be- 
lieve, in the county of Monroe. It is, like the other 
Springs, the property of an enterprising individual, a 
citizen of the South, who has discovered that two 





* The major-domo of the Row. 


Springs upon his estate possess valuable medicinal 
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qualities, the one for dyspeptic cases, the other being an 
excellent diuretic. These waters are principally visit- 
ed by South Carolinians and Georgians, either their 
fame not being sufficiently extended, or their properties 
being of too limited utility, as yet to render them places 
of very general resort. The buildings and accommoda- 
tions are admirably arranged with a view to the comfort 
of visiters ; and the Gray Sulphur may thus, even now, 
challenge comparison, in many important particulars, 
with her older and more celebrated sisters. 

So much for Salt, Red, and Gray Sulphur Springs. 
Return we once again, not unwillingly, to the lovely 
shades and delicious waters of the White. 

Aug. 5. 

This may be considered as the grand climacteric of 
the season, and there are already symptoms of a speedy 
turn in the tide of events at White Sulphur. The sun 
of fashion is almost, if not quite, in its zenith, and it will 
soon begin to go down in the firmament, its rays disap- 
pearing one by one, and ultimately setting behind the 
blue mountain tops that overshadow this pleasant 
valley, until another season shall open. 

Meantime the dance goes merrily on, the moon 
lights lovers on their evening rambles, the lute of the 
serenader is yet in tune, and all is gay and merry in 
the happy community, luxuriating among these plea- 
sant mountain vallies, soon, too soon, alas! to separate, 
and perhaps forever! 

Upon looking over my journal, this evening, I find 
that I have been sketching a succession of bright pictures, 
and describing a life devoted by hundreds around me to 
pleasure ; thus showing only the lightest and bright- 
est, the gayest and most pleasing tints of the picture, 
A season at a watering place, or a succession of water- 
ing places, is not, however, without its full proportion of 
that mixture, which, to the reflecting and benevolent 
mind of the philanthropist, tends to soften down the too 
gaudy colors that are apt to dazzle and deceive, into a 
sombre tint, upon which and through which the eye of 
contemplation may look without danger or deception, 
as the painter graduates the lenses of the Claude Lor- 
raine glass, until, by a skilful combination of them, he 
has obtained the power of blending them harmoniously 
into one. 

There are several subjects connected with my pre- 
sent residence, upon which my pen would fain dwell, 
when I find my mind taking this tarn of reflection ; and 
the chief among these is that of the indulgence afforded 
by the tolerance, not to say the direct encouragement of 
gambling, as a systematized establishment, by the pro- 
prietor and directors of this place. 

A considerable portion of the grounds at White Sul- 
phur Springs are set off and appropriated to faro and 
billiard tables and other games, where regular profes- 
sors of the low art of gambling are regularly quartered, 
and for the occupation of which a certain stipulated 
rent, and that a large one, is regularly paid. This is a 
blot on the otherwise fair picture that the lover of nature 
in so beautiful a spot is fond of drawing, as he contem- 
plates it from all its points of view, which should not be 
allowed to mar its beauty and destroy its harmony. I 
do not object to the moderate and proper use of many 
games that are used by gamblers as lures to the un- 
wary and inexperienced. [ only remonstrate against 
such a use of those games as require seclusion from the 





eye of the world, and which renders it a disgraceful and 
ignominious act to play at them openly, and in the face 
of day. The proprietor of these Springs is wealthy,— 
and abundantly able to dispense with such accessories 
in the accumulation of property,—he can well afford to 
wipe out this, the only material stain upon the other- 
wise enviable reputation of his establishment. What 
to him are the few thousands that he receives from the 
tenants of that part of his estate, which, if not thus oc- 
cupied, could be devoted to the wants of many who are 
now turned away, while vainly endeavoring to gain ac- 
cess to the means of regaining lost health, and of shar- 
ing in the innocent enjoyments of the society with 
which this place abounds? This is a custom that has 
grown up,and become indurated by long indulgence, 
and I sincerely hope that with increasing patronage the 
White Sulphur Springs may soon break its chains, and 
finally subdue it entirely. 
* * * . * * 
Sunday, July 10. 

Rey. Mr. Burnap of Baltimore being at the Springs, 
religious services were held in the hall, in the presence 
of a large and attentive audience. There was some- 
thing very touching in the manner in which these ser- 
vices were performed, so primitive and fraught with old 
associations, and recollections of by-gone times, when our 
fathers worshipped God without any of those striking 
aids to devotion, which the increasing wealth, luxury, 
and improvements of society have established. The 
simple form of reading the hymns by alternate couplets, 
and then singing them, as with one voice, in the whole 
congregation,—the devout attention to the improve- 
ment of a portion of the word of God, characterising 
the whole assembly, though composed of adherents to 
different sectarian creeds,—and the sermon itself, a 
practical illustration of that most admirable sermon, 
delivered by the Founder of our religion to his -dis- 
ciples and the multitude from the Mount,—all combined 
to render these religious observances more impressive 
than any it has been my fortune to witness for years. 

Where should God, the wise builder, and beneficent 
sustainer of the universe, be worshipped fitly, if not 
here,—amid the proudest monuments of his boundless 
power, the most touching evidences of his unceasing 
kindness, the loveliest associations of his ever watchful 
care for the health and welfare of his children? ‘The 
salubrity of the climate, inviting the invalid to luxu- 
riate in its health-giving influences,—and the fountains 
opened amid the vallies for the cure of disease, for the 
renovation of the weary, wasted form, for the strength- 
ening of the dejected spirit,—call loudly upon the grateful 
heart to offer up its acknowledgments of the benefi- 
cence of the Almighty, here, in the temple his own 
hands have built: a temple, to which the name of that 
at whose gates the apostle bade the blind to receive 
sight and the lame to walk, may be more appropriately 
given,—* Beautiful !” 

The loveliness of the day was in unison with the 
spirit that seemed to pervade the services at the church. 
Nature was in her most enchanting mood, and called 
aloud with all her thousand voices to join in the praise 
of the God whose inspiration taught them their glad 
chorus. It was indeed a lovely Sabbath. The gaiety 
of the neighborhood ceased in deference to the religious 
spirit that seemed to pervade the whole valley,—the 
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hum of busy intercourse was suspended, and something 
more like devotion than anything I had seen on former 
Sabbaths among the mountains, appeared to charac- 
ierise the place. I believe that there is a deep-rooted 
natural sense of the existence and superintending 
providence of God implanted in every bosom,—and I do 
not believe that its impulses are ever entirely wanting, 
how much soever they may be disregarded by the 
thoughtless and the indifferent. ‘This consciousness is 
the secret of human accountability,—and its results, its 
effects upon the conduct (the outward conduct, at least,) 
of mankind, may always be relied upon as tending to 
the establishment and preservation of the observances 
of religion. 
* * * * *. * * * 

New comers to the last. The northerners are begin. 
ning to pack up: some to make hasty visits to Salt, 
Red, Sweet, and Gray,—and others to reach home by 
the nearest routes. I have heard of some few indefati- 
gable pleasure hunters, who think seriously of looking 
in on the water drinkers at Saratoga and Ballston, and 
the lingerers by Niagara. I caught a murmur of “‘com- 
mencement” a day or two since,—and some legal gen- 
try are bethinking themselves of special pleas for Sep- 
tember and October terms. Young ladies are begin- 
ning to look sad, and young men mad, and their papas 
and mammas glad, at the near approach of the returning 
day. The invalid is sighing that he came so late, or 
rejoicing that he came so opportunely,—and the votary 
of fortune, fun and fashion, respectively, is lamenting 
that his glories and excitements are so soon to be over. 

Yet Virginia is still pouring in her myriads of fair 
ones and rare ones,—and the ball seems to a new comer 
to be as merrily kept up as ever. But the tide is just 
turhing, and a few short weeks will witness its last 
ebbing wave. 

* * * * * * * * 


August 12. 

For myself, | have for the lest ten days beenin the 
predicament of the poor wight commemorated in that 
old verse, quoted by Walter Scott, and for aught I know 
the production of his own muse, who 

** Now fitted the halter, 
Now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, 
Though loth to depart. ” 

But every thing must have an end, and a fortnight at 
White Sulphur, as well as every thing else. So good- 
bye, pleasant walks and shades, delightful drives, happy 
crowd of friends, blue hills, green forests, and deep val- 
lies, Farewell Hygeia! May you for years continue to 
administer health and happiness to the myriads that 
cluster annually around your delicious fountain. Adieu, 
most gallant master of the festivities at White Sulphur! 
Well have you earned the wreath of fame that this sea- 
son will add to those already won, and which even yet 
verdantly grace your smiling brow. It has been yours 
to take the loveliest and the fairest of the daughters of 
Columbia by the hand, and to bid them welcome to the 
enjoyments of this happy valley. May you return to 
your home in contentment, and continue as heretofore 
to renew your youth for future harvests in the field of 
gallantry. Good Colonel, fare you weil! And mine 
host of the fountain, patriarch of the Sulphur valley, 


abode, and reluctantly do my feet turn from its threshold, 

May you live to what you seem, even now, to have 

hardly begun to anticipate, a green old age: and may 

your children possess themselves in the patrimony that 

shall descend to them, at some future day, in the same 

unpretending and praiseworthy manner, that has char- 

acterised the career of their father. Good bye, Davie, 

and Duncan, and Bob, ministers to the creature-comforts 

of the denizens of White Sulphur! May your gains 

for the season prove adequate to your respective merits, 

for what were such an establishment without such aid 

as yours? Adieu, one and all, and “may your sha- 
dows never be less!” 

My travelling companions are a member of Congress 
from Maryland, a gentleman from Alabama, with 
whom I have formed quite an agreeable acquaintance, 
and a half dozen Virginians. We shall reach the 
Thermal waters tomorrow, and my friend and myself 
will pass some days there, to finish off our experiments 
upon the healthful qualities of the Virginia Springs, 





THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE, 


As portrayed in a Sketch. 
BY A LADY. 


** What is the tale that I would tell? Not one 
Of strange adventure, but a common tale 
Of woman’s wretchedness ; one to be read 
Daily, in many a young and blighted heart.” 
L. E. L. 


**Le monde est rompli de beaucoup de traverses.” 
Moliere. 





Ida V was the breathing portraiture of all that 
poet has sung, or painter embodied. At the time I first 
knew her, scarce fifteen summers had shed their ra- 
diance over her opening loveliness; she was, as it were, 
on the vestibule of womanhood, “ beautiful as a sculp- 
tor’s dream,” with a joyousness rarely varying, burst- 
ing like a fountain from its recesses, gleaming like a 
sunbeam over every object that came within its influ- 
ence, and touching all things with its own golden and 
gorgeous hues. I have gazed on her with that inten- 
sity of admiration, which “ outstrips our faint expres- 
sion,” and never have I turned from the contemplation of 
her brightness of beauty without an involuntary sigh, 
a sickness of soul, lest a temple so glorious might be 
scathed by the rude blasts of adversity, crushed beneath 
the avalanche of “life’s dark gift.” I have sometimes 
hoped, that unlike all that is most fair and bright, she 
would know no sorrow ; that time, with its aceompa- 
nying mutations, would bring unchanging bliss and 
gladness to her, that “like the long sunny lapse of a 
summer day’s light,” existence would never be sha- 
dowed to her; but close as gloriously and auspiciously 
as it had dawned. 

Idolized by all who knew her, followed by the linger- 
ing gaze of admiration, caressed by her friends, it would 
have been strange had Ida V—— dreamed life’s book 
held, amid its pure leaves, one gift of darkness; the 
phantoms of sorrow had never invaded the beautiful 





adieu! Pleasantly have I sojourned in your delightful 


scenes the world held out to her. Her feelings, though 
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deeply tinctured with gladness, were, however, not 
without that usual accompaniment of a gifted mind— 
keen sensibility. She was morbidly alive to neglect 
from those she loved, and I have seen the tear bright- 
ening the lustre of her soft dark eye, laving the bloom 
and gloss of her young pure cheek, as her heart whis- 
pered the suspicion of alienation on the part of those to 
whose affection she clung ; but it was only momentary. 
The cloud passed off to make succeeding sunshine more 
sparkling, and she was again wreathed in smiles—the 
personification of “ youth and hope and joy.” 

Mr. V——, who had emigrated to America shortly 
subsequent to Ida’s birth, was an European, and it was 
beneath the starry skies of Italy, encompassed by all 
that is most beautiful and seductive in nature, that Ida 
V—— first awoke to wayward life. Her mother had 
closed her eyes in death almost immediately after 
giving birth to her only child, and the feeble wail of 
her infant voice stilled the bursting anguish of her 
father’s grief, as it reminded him that although the 
ruthless spoiler had invaded his hearth, it had not 
borne thence all his “ household gods.” Time, whose 
obliviating tide effaces the memory of the keenest 
grief, was not without its balm to the lacerated feelings 
of Mr. V——-; and before the smiles and caresses of his 
infant daughter, whose features wore the impress of its 
mother’s loveliness, the first agony of sorrow melted 
He blessed heaven that he was not desolate, and the 
“lightly-fibred sprays” of his affection clung to the 
unconscious babe, with a tenacity the greater that he 
had nought else to love. As I have before said, he 
fixed his residence in America, in a retired and beauti- 
ful spot, which he took pleasure in ornamenting with 
classic elegance. Beneath the watchful care of her 
doating father, Ida sprang to womanhood, adorned with 
all the graces of her sex, gifted with a rare beauty, and 
her mind enriched with all those charms of literature, 
which, like the “ glittering glory” of the fabled talis- 
man, dazzled, but not to deceive. Though deprived 
of the gentle and elevating influences of a mother’s love, 
a mother’s care, she was as femininely soft and refined 
as shrinkingly timid, as though she had been nurtured 
beneath its beams. Her whole soul seemed concen- 
trated in her father, and there was a beautiful and 
touching blending of confiding devotion, playful tender- 
ness and worshipping deference, in her deportment 
towards him, none predominating, but mingling in har- 
monious concord. Amid the shades and retirement of 
her own home, commenced the intimacy of that friend- 
ship between us, which after years so strongly ce- 
mented; but the imperative demands of duty soon 
called me from the enjoyment of personal communion, 
and with a tearful eye and sad heart, I tore myself from 
the parting embrace of Ida. 

Time passed on, bearing many changes. The health 
of Mr. V—— became precarious, and he was induced 
to remove for a time to Italy. During their sojourn 
there, which was prolonged to nearly two years, I 
heard often from Ida; she seemed, with the enthusiasm 
inseparable from her temperament, to have burst upon 
a new existence in this land of poetry and romance, 
where every object glows with beauty beneath a sky 
always bathed in light, where the whisper of past gran- 
deur is borne on its balmy breezes ; the tale of departed 
glory written on its crumbling monuments of empire ; 





the echo of fortune’s waywardness murmured within 
the tottering walls of its decaying palaces. Six months 
had fled, and I hailed a letter from Ida, which told me 
herself and her father were domesticated in the interest- 
ing family of an Englishman, who was residing in an 
elegant and picturesque villa near Naples. She dwelt 
with rapture on their new friends, and from the spirit 
of her letter I learned the lady of the mansion, Mrs, 
Clifford, was a genuine and practical christian, whose 
piety threw its halo round their circle, gleaned from 
every passing incident subject for gratitude to an 
Almighty Being, and .the brightness of whose faith 
shone with unflickering lustre amid the mists of Romish 
superstition which environed her. To one whose sus- 
ceptibility was extreme, who inhaled, as it were, the 
sentiments and principles of those whom she loved, and 
with whom she associated, this blessed example was 
not without its influences. Thoughtfulness perceptibly 
imbued the tone of Ida’s communications, and usurped 
gradually the place of that light-heartedness and spor- 
tive gaiety, which had so characterised them. I was 
not therefore surprised to hear, before a year had passed, 
that she had renounced the “ gilded hollowness” of the 
world’s pleasures, for the hope of imperishable and 
eternal joys. 

The term of their residence in Italy, though conside- 


.| rably prolonged after this event, was now drawing toa 


close. Mr. V: found himself so renovated in health, 
he bethought him of returning to America, which, though 
but the land of his adoption, was loved by him far better 
than the sunny clime which had smiled alike on his hap- 
piness and misfortunes. It was early in April that I re- 
ceived from Ida intelligence of their intended embarka- 
tion for the United States, naming the probable time of 
their arrival, and conjuring me to meet them at their own 
home. It isnot to be supposed I was deaf to these soli- 
citations, and at the appointed time I found myself near 
Mr. V——’s residence. May—gladsome, laughing 
May—“ the bride of the summer, and child of the 
spring,” with her fairy gifts of sunshine and flowers, 


,| had shaken her sparkling wreath over the smiling land- 


scape, and every object had waked into life beneath the 
touch of her golden wand. I had scarce time to cast a 
glance towards these bursting beauties, for the carriage 
was bearing me rapidly to the house. On the portico! 
beheld Ida waiting to embrace me ; a moment more and 
[ was encircled in her arms—from her | turned to greet 
her father, who, with paternal fondness, drew me to his 
bosom, and imprinted a kiss upon my brow. 

Oh, ye hours of happiness! ye days of youthful joy! 
ye are sunk into the ashes of the past! ye are shrouded 
beneath its dark pall—hidden within its hollow chan- 


nels, but your fragrance has not departed with your 
freshness— 


‘© Summer’s breath, or spring, 
A flower—a leaf,’’ 


oft conspire to unseal the fount of memory, whose 
waters come gushing forth like rich music bursting into 
a requiem for that fate which consigns the brightest to 
earliest decay. 

After the first salutations were over, I followed my 
friend to the saloon, where my attention was imme- 
diately arrested by a pale, romantic looking girl, who 
was seated in a recess of the apartment, seemingly ab- 
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sorbed in the pages of a book which rested on a table 
before her. Her profile was turned towards me as I 
entered, and struck me painfully with its attenuated 
and spirit-like appearance. Her features were beauti- 
fully and classically chiselled, and though “ the rose of 
youth” had apparently been prematurely blighted in 
the dark, luxuriant tresses of her hair, which hung like 
a cloud around her, in the delicately pencilled and curved 
braws, the pure forehead and perfectly formed mouth, 
there lingered, if not the bloom of beauty, its breathing 
soul. 

As Mr. V— called “‘ Nina,” she raised her lus- 
trous eyes, with an expression of such sadness and 
melancholy, that I was forcibly reminded of the poetical 
words of a certain authoress, and mentally applied 
them to the fair stranger’before me. “If in her depres- 
sion she resembles night, it is night wearing her stars.” 
Slowly and gracefully she approached us. Mr. V—— 
presented her to me, and as she returned my greeting, I 
almost started; her soft low voice floated so like melody 
from herlips. She was dressed in deep black, which, 
added to the almost unearthly purity of her complexion 
and her mourning habiliments, (with a richly gemmed 
crucifix which hung on her breast,) told its own tale. 
After we were seated, Nina returned to her table and 
book, and on Ida crossing the room to speak to her, Mr. 
V briefly told me she was of Italian parentage, 
almost noble lineage, and had received her-education 
within the walls of a convent, from which she had been 
emancipated, an enthusiast in the Catholic religion. 
High-born, surrounded by the glittering fascinations of 
rank and wealth, himself and daughter had formed her 
acquaintance. Her suavity of manner and superior 
intelligence, had contributed towards the continuance of 
that acquaintance ; soon it sprang into friendship, and 
the successive calamities which had deprived her of 
friends, fortune, and even a home, in the little space of a 
few weeks, had increased the interest he had conceived 
for her. The peculiar desolation of her situation, en- 
couraged him to offer her his guardianship and a home 
in his house; an offer which she had readily and thank- 
fully accepted. This information added to the feeling 
of sympathy with which I already began to regard the 
fair Catholic—and every hour tended to augment the 
interest I entertained for her. 

From the contemplation of Nina’s subdued loveli- 
ness, I turned towards my friend, to see if time’s wing 
had brushed aside one flower of that beauty which used 
to come over the beholder like “a burst of sunlight.” 
She was now at my side, pouring forth her enthusiasm 
of admiration for the land she had so recently quitted. 
She was still beautiful, I saw at a glance, and asl gazed 
into her face as she continued to speak, and watched 
the “thousand blushing apparitions” which swept so 
changingly over her cheek, varying with every feeling 
she expressed, I lamented not the partial decay of that 
unfading bloom which had given to her early girlhood 
its flashing brilliancy. Her smile was sweet, but not so 
frequent as formerly, and on the polished fairness of 
her lovely brow, thought had made itself a beautiful 
resting place. The rays of gladness which had so 
unceasingly danced in her beaming eyes, were shadowed 
by the depth of tenderness which reposed there so 
sweetly. There was, too, an irresistible softness and 





sion clothing her lightest words, which added unspeaka- 
bly to her attractions. In short, she was no longer the 
laughing, rosy girl, sporting so heedlessly in life’s path, 
but the regally, intellectually, beautiful woman, who 
felt a more exalted destiny awaited her than butterfly- 
like to be lured by the gorgeous hues of every flower 
which blossomed around her. 

Before I had been an inmate of Mr. V——’s house- 
hold many days, “‘a heart’s hushed secret” was whis- 
pered in my ear, and I learned Ida was betrothed. 
The recital was too eloquently told to be forgotten, and 
I remember with vividness the tumult of feelings which 
crowded my bosom, as I first hearkened to that tale 
from the friend I had loved so long and so truly. There 
was the voice of joy for her coming happiness—the 
whisper of hope, that her sky might ever be as bright 
as now, mingling with other thick-coming fancies, which 
I thrust from me, not choosing to mar the sunlight of the 
future, by lowering forebodings. 

“It was after we had been in Italy about eight 
months, and in the family of Mr. Clifford,” said Ida 
V——, “that I first saw Gerald Beaumont. The in- 
creasing danger of my father’s malady, which had 
induced us to remove from Naples, where we had 
established ourselves upon our arrival at Italy, and 
accept the polite and kind offer of our English friends, 
was not mitigated for several months, and my time 
was unremittingly engrossed for many long weeks in 
attendance on him. The duties of the sick chamber 
were lightened by my inestimable friend, Mrs. Clif- 
ford, and it was in those vigils, those hours of watching, 
beside my dear father’s pillow, that I first learned to 
appreciate and admire the principles of piety, unmur- 
muring resignation, and trusting faith, which she took 
pains to infuse into my soul. I have adverted to this 
change in my letters to you. Mrs. Clifford’s whole 
deportment was the most beautiful exemplification of 
all that is hallowed in our blessed religion of which it 
is possible to conceive, and I cannot pass over this 
period when I first awoke to a sense of my depravity, 
and subsequently grasped the fulfilment of the most 
precious promise, without adding this merited tribute to 
my spiritual guide. 

“The violence of my father’s symptoms yielded before 
the remedies which were employed, and though he was 
still unable to quit his chamber, I could sometimes 
resign my duties near him for the enjoyment of a 
refreshing ramble over the beautiful grounds of Clifford 
villa. One day I had returned from such an excursion, 
and before ascending to my father, I had thrown myself 
listlessly and languidly in the embrace of a luxurious 
fauteuil which stood in the library. I had scarce 
recovered from the fatigue of my walk, and was pre- 
paring to seek my father’s room, when an advancing 
footstep startled me, and before I had time to arise 
from my seat, the door of the apartment was thrown 
open. A tall and elegant looking young man, in a tra- 
velling dress, entered. He was evidently as much - 
surprised at beholding me so unceremoniously estab- 
lished, as I had been at the interruption. I instantly 
arose, hastily returning the courtly salutation of the 
young stranger, and retreated through a door opposite 
the one near which he still continued standing. It was 





fascination of manner about her—a poetry of expres- 





not till the dinner hour approached, and I repaired to 
the drawing room, that 1 learned the new comer was 
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Gerald Beaumont, the nephew of Mr. Clifford, who was 
making his continental tour, and had arrived at the seat 
of his uncle, intending to spend some time with his 
relatives. 

“TI will not dwell,” continued Ida, “on the progress 
of my acquaintance with Gerald Beaumont, but hasten 
to speak of that event which has conspired to affect my 
future destiny. My father was enabled soon after 
Gerald’s arrival, to join the social circle of our kind 
friends, and I was exposed to all the fascinating influ- 
ences of the young Englishman’s society. In this man- 
ner weeks fled, and before I was aware, the hope that I 
was beloved seemed inextricably interwoven with my 
happiness. The soul of tenderness which was con- 
veyed in the tone in which Gerald addressed me, the 
deep affection which spoke in his very look, were 
enough to brighten the dimness of that hope. Yet no 
magical words, ‘small, still, but sweet,’ had bid me 
revel in the depth of bliss I had dared to image—no 
murmured vow had shown me my dream was reality, 
My father had long been anxious to visit Rome; thither 
he now purposed going, and the day before the one 
appointed for our departure from our hospitable friends, 
wooed by the balmy breath of summer’s eve, I had 
strayed to the tiny lake which spread its silvery ex- 
panse amid the embowering shades of Clifford villa. 
Gerald followed me, and before we sought our friends, 
I had been told I was beloved with a passion unswerv- 
ing and undying. Amid the hush of nature’s repose; 
amid the glories of ‘ parting day,’ we plighted our troth. 
My father confirmed it with his blessing. Our union 
was deferred till my return to America, and accompa- 
nied by Gerald, we spent the remainder of our stay in 
Italy, partly at Rome, partly at Naples. A few weeks 
previous to our departure for the United States, Gerald 
sailed for England in order to make some arrangements 
‘preparatory to changing his place of residence ; for he 
has yielded to my wishes to fix his home here. He is 
an orphan, and has no ties which this decision would 
sever. Soon after, we bade adieu to our cherished 
friends, to the bright land which had fostered my dawn- 
ing happiness, and in a few more days we were bound- 
ing ‘o’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea. My 
last letters from Gerald hold out to me the hope of his 
speedy arrival in America.” 

“But Ida,” said I, after a moment’s pause, “ what 
can you tell me of Nina? My imagination has not been 
idle in picturing the history of one whose very glance is 
fraught with magical interest.” 

“ Poor Nina!” sighed Ida, “‘ her history is one, as far 
as | know, of fearful grief, and its pages bear sad testi- 
mony to the oft reiterated truth of earth’s mutability. 
When we first knew her, she was encompassed by 
luxury and pomp, glowing in all the fascinations of 
beauty, and the incense of flattery and adulation was 
wafted to her shrine by all who knéw her. With the 
sunshine of fortune this homage has departed. The 
sorrows of her heart are written on her brow in inef- 
faceable characters ; the flowers of life have withered 
ere its morning has past, and the bitterness of her des- 
tiny is brooded on by her with an intensity of feeling 
which is blighting her soul’s energies. We became 
acquainted with her some months after our arrival in 
Italy; our intercourse soon ripened into friendship, and 
the circumstance of her being attached to the Romish 





communion increased the feelings of interest with which 
I regarded her, for I could not bear to think that her 
youth and bloom and gladness of heart should be im- 
molated to superstition, and after I had become a parti- 
cipator in that ‘ peace which passeth understanding,’ I 
conceived the hope of her conversion. Since that period 
my efforts to exhibit to her the purity and beauty of 
our holy religion, in hues which might disclose the 
glaring inconsistency of her professed faith, have been 
unceasing. I had the influences of early education to 
combat, than which, you know, none cling with a more 
tenacious grasp. I now hope she is only a nominal 
Catholic, though she has not openly abjured her faith.” 

Ida now ceased speaking, and the subject of Nina’s 
history was never after revived by me, for there was a 
sacredness in the sorrows of the beautiful Italian, on 
which I forbore to intrude farther. 

The moments passed with “a dove’s wing,” the sin- 
gularly interesting Catholic girl entwining herself 
around me slowly, but surely. She joined us occa- 
sionally in our strolls, sang to us sometimes in her own 
sweet, low, thrilling tones, the lays of her “ far-off 
land,” in its melting, rich and glowing language, accom- 
panying herself on her harp, the only relic of her 
departed grandeur which she retained—but she was 
more frequently secluded in the solitude of her own 
apartment, holding converse with her sad thoughts, 
bathing the memory of the past with such tears, 


‘As rain the hoarded agonies of years 
From the heart’s urn.” 


She seemed not insensible to my proffered affection, 
and before many weeks the chill of reserve had faded 
from our intercourse, and we were friends. I passed 
many quiet and happy hours with her: when sometimes 
she would revert with tearful sadness to her past sor- 
rows, in the tone of resignation, humility and faith, 
which pervaded these conversations, I recognized not 
the sentiments I had been taught to expect from the 
Catholic, but those of the genuine and humble Chris- 
tian, receiving chastenings with that unmurmuring 
gentleness and meekness which spring from unmixed 
love of an Almighty Being. 

Nor did the arrival of Gerald Beaumont, which hap- 
pened about this time, interrupt our téte-d-tétes. "Tis 
true, Ida was less frequently with us, but then we could 
not regret it, she seemed so happy with Gerald ; indeed 
[ could not wonder at the idolatry of that affection he 
had waked in the bosom of my young friend ; there was 
something so indescribably fascinating about him. It 
was not the symmetry of feature which rendered him 
so strikingly, so intensely handsome, though his were 
by no means defective; it was rather the glowing, 
speaking expression of the large, dark, lustrous eyes, 
the stamp of towering intellect, of “ inborn nobleness,” 
which reposed so proudly on the broad, pale brow; 
and then the deep, touching melancholy, which at times 
shaded his countenance, seized so on one’s interest, and 
the rich tones of his voice were at times so thrillingly 
sad, one could not help imagining life’s morn had not 
been cloudless, Be that as it may, ’twas evident he 
loved Ida with enthusiastic passion, and not willing to 
act Mademoiselle De Trop, I left the lovers to seek 
their own enjoyments, and continued to devote myself 
to Nina, whose gradually decaying health awakened 
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not our apprehensions; the unnatural brilliancy of her 
eye, and beauty of her rare smile, veiling the progress 
of the destroyer. Meanwhile the preparations for Ida’s 
marriage continued, and the bridal morn at length 
arrived, being ushered in amid the cloudless brightness 
of heaven, and the flowering verdure of earth. 

In the radiant glances of Ida, hope spoke, nor were 
the jewels sparkling amid the waves of her shining hair 
more gloriously bright than the smile which seemed 
banqueting on the roses of her young cheek. As I 
gazed on her in irrepressible admiration ; as I watched 
the beams of fond affection which fell from the dark, 
flashing eye of the lordly-looking bridegroom on the 
beautiful being at his side, and hearkened to the tones 
of Ida’s voice, as tremulous with agitated joy, she pro- 
nounced the “fitting vows,” I prayed that the golden 
hours which were opening before them might never 
fade before the touch of decay, that no dark worm 
might prey on the bud of happiness which was unfold- 
ing its leaves in their smiling path. 

But my eyes unconsciously sought Nina. She stood 
near the fair bride, and I could not conceive that even 
in the flush of health she could have appeared more 
touchingly lovely. The lustre of her expressive eye 
was not dimmed, and as I looked on herI could not 
believe the shadow of the tomb was then resting on 
aught so beautiful. She met my gaze—she read my 
thoughts, and a bright sweet smile wreathed her lip 
momentarily; it spoke of the hope of bliss beyond the 
grave. 

In the evening, when I repaired to her apartment, she 
bore the traces of weeping, and as she extended her 
hand towards me, the large tears fell glittering on her 
sable dress. 

“You will not be surprised,” said she, “ that the 
scene of happiness I have so recently beheld, has re- 
called to me my own blighted fortunes; and though I 
do not doubt the justice of that decree, which has thus 
darkened my horizon, I sometimes so far yield to my 
infirmity as to wish it had been otherwise. Your 
unwearying kindness and affection, my dear ——, 
bearing so meekly my petulence and ill-humors, have 
endeared you to me beyond the power of words to 
express.” 

‘Dear Nina,” interrupted I, pressing my lips to her 
pale, silken cheek, “‘who could accuse you of ill-humors? 
One, so gentle, so uncomplaining.” 

She smiled gratefully, and continued— 

“If the relation of those calamities which have thus 
depressed me, and thrown their shadows athwart my 
path, will not tire you, you shall hear it; and when the 
star of prosperity shines gloriously on you, when the 
bright wings of the world’s favor are folded around you, 
remember the voice my history breathes. ‘Lean not 
on earth ;? trust it not; be not lured by its fair, but 
false promises ; for its golden dreams must vanish, and 
what are the sensations of that bosom, when all it has 
loved, all it has rejoiced in, is melting in its grasp, and 
a hereafter is disclosed, shrouded in gloom, deep and 
impenetrable ?” 

As Nina concluded, the glow of enthusiasm bathed 
with its rich hues her pale cheek,—she looked pot like 
the bride of death,—but it passed; for it was but the 
rush of thought which had stirred the waters of memory. 
A gorgeous sky, which Nina said was “not unlike 





the purple heaven of her own Italy,” looked down upou 
us, and seemed to smile in mockery of the tale of grief 
to which I hearkened, and of whose bitterness I had not 
dreamed. 

‘* My family name,” said Nina, “is Genovesi, and 
my earliest recollections are blended with my mother— 
my beautiful mother! My father died while I was yet 
a feeble, wailing infant, leaving my mother the posses- 
sor of a princely estate.. Surrounded by all the blan- 
dishments of wealth, youth and beauty, it is not to be 
supposed she was without many lovers, who, though 
they might not have been indifferent to the first men- 
tioned attraction, were nevertheless as likely to have 
been captivated by her sunny loveliness; for I never 
remember to have looked on a face on which the soul of 
beauty was more indelibly stamped. Yet she nobly 
rejected all these offers, and devoted herself to the care 
of me—her only child. She was a zealous Catholic, 
and in the tenets of our national faith I was bred. She 
piqued herself on the long line of almost noble ancestry 
which we could boast, and failed not to inspire me 
with that pride in which she gloried. I was taugit to 
believe myself all-powerful in the majesty of my titled 
kindred, in the accumulated wealth which I was to 
inherit, and in numberless other advantages of which 
I was not slow to imagine myself possessed. In short, 
I grew up a haughty, self-willed, obstinate, overbearing 
child, and if my mother was aware of my faults, she 
was too blindly devoted to me to correct them, I 
loved my mother with intensity, and I could not believe 
another than herself had ever been gifted with such 
superlative beauty. I used to stand for hours gazing 
on her portrait which hung in her dressing-room, and 
which represented her in the mid-day blaze of her love- 
liness, till in the enthusiasm of my admiration, I would 
exclaim to myself, ‘Shall I ever be such a woman as 
my mother?” To hear myself, therefore, often called 
strikingly like her, to be said to resemble her, as she was 
in her girlhood, was a flattering observation ; the per- 
nicious effects of which were soon visible in the air of 
self-complacency and vanity, which assumed the place 
of that innocence and purity and freshness of feeling so 
inseparable from childhood. 

“At the age of ten years I had the inexpressible mis- 
fortune to lose my mother; she was ill but for a short 
period ; and when I was taken to see her for the last 
time, I could not look towards her without trembling ; 
for I had never beheld death before. She called me to 
her bedside, and with a sad smile, placed in my hand a 
rich crucifix, saying to me— 

‘« ‘Keep this, my child—remember your mother—be 
faithful to your religion—that holy religion, in which I 
die—the blessed Catholic faith.’ 

“T bowed my youthful head upon the jewelled gift as 
I responded to my mother’s dying charge. I was then 
suffered to kiss her pale cheek, and while she laid her 
hand on my head and blessed me long and fervently, 
the first tears I ever remember to have shed stole from 
my eyes. 

“After this heavy bereavement, which I felt long and 
sensibly, I was sent to a convent for the completion of 
my education. I spent many years in this nursery of 
my faith, and as I hearkened to the beautiful ritual, 
when it rose with rich melody, filling the fretted dome 
of the chapel where I was a regular attendant—as I 
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viewed the gorgeous ceremonies which appeal so 
strongly to the senses—as the full clear voices of the 
sisters, swelling so musically, and blending so exqui- 
sitely with the deep-rolling organ, floated majestically 
through the magnificent building—as the glowing hues 
of the noble paintings, which seemed almost endowed 
with life, breath and being, met my eye in whatever 
direction I turned—as the golden censer swung to and 
fro, emitted the rich and overpowering fumes of incense, 
I buried my face in my hands, and in adoring humility, 
knelt reverently to the spirit of that religion in which 
I had been reared, in which I then dwelt, and which I 
soon learned to love with a fanaticism of whose extent 
I was not then sensible. 

“T was the petted favorite of the whole sisterhood—my 
faults were overlooked—my offences palliated—my vir- 
tues, and they were few enough, applauded and mag- 
nified—that greatest ornament of the christian character, 
‘a meek and quiet spirit,’ being scarcely assumed by me. 

“T he time was now approaching when I must exchange 
the manners of the wayward and spoiled child, for the 
bland and courteous address of the young lady. I 
wanted but two years of seventeen, and that was the 
period assigned for my leaving the convent and going 
to reside with my mother’s brother, who had been 
appointed my guardian, and whose home was in Venice. 
During this interval, I threw aside my childish ways, 
applied myself with intense vigor to my studies, de- 
voted a portion of my time to the acquirement of accom- 
plishments, and all this, with so much success, that 
when my uncle arrived to take me home with him, he 
expressed himself delighted with my attainments. 

“Tt was a sad morning to me when I bade farewell to 
the gloomy old convent, and prepared to accompany 
my uncle to a place of which I knew nothing. Weep- 
ing, I tore myself from the embraces of the sisters who 
crowded around me, praying the holy Virgin to protect 
and bless me. I threw myself in an agony of tears 
beside my uncle, in the heavy lumbering coach, and as 
the dark mass of building in whose walls I had spent so 
many years, grew gradually more dim in the distance, 
as I at last strained my eyes in vain to catch a parting 
glimpse of the venerable pile, I leaned back in my seat 
and yielded, unrestrainedly, to my distress. My uncle 
did not seem flattered at this exhibition of feeling on 
my part, and as the emotions of youth are almost as 
soon lulled as excited, I exerted myself, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, to repress the grief which had crushed for the 
time my natural exuberance of spirit. 

**At the close of the third day I found myself in the 
princely palazzo of my uncle, where a suite of apart- 
ments was appropriated me, and where I found my- 
self encompassed with every gorgeous luxury which 
my inordinate love of pomp and display could desire. 
I needed no solicitation to plunge in the vortex of 
pleasure, and soon resigned myself delightedly to the 
brilliant and intoxicating homage my station and at- 
tractions commanded. With an exultant step and 
beaming brow, I might be seen in the halls of festal 
mirth, the gladsome Jaugh seeming to spring from a 
light heart, and wooing ‘ joy’s echo’ from every bosom. 
Yet there were moments when I felt happiness dwelt 
not in the glittering throngs of the great, that the 
flowers scattered so richly o’er life’s highways, refused 
to yield freshness, fragrance or beauty, when trans- 





planted to the crowded walks of fashion. Still I sought 
this happiness in like scenes—still it eluded my grasp ; 
but the gem wealth and power refused to yield, flashed 
upon me from another source. I clasped it with the 
fervency and enthusiasm of my temperament, believed 
it unfading, enshrined it in the foldings of my heart, 
where its lustre was not quenched till base perfidy stole 
it thence, whispering, ‘how false is earth !’ 

“ My uncle was childless, and after he was bereft of 
his wife, he adopted as his son a young nephew of 
hers, Antonio Bandini. This young man commonly 
resided with my uncle, but at the time of my arrival at 
Venice it happened he was absent. 

“After I had been many weeks established at my 
uncle’s house, I casually heard Antonio’s return was 
expected the next day. That night, a rich, melting 
voice was wafted through my window—a gondola 
paused in its watery path, and the dark, Italian eyes 
of a graceful knight errant were raised towards my 
apartment. The serenader was Antonio Bandini! 

“From the first hour of our intercourse, sprang an 
attachment on my part of passionate idolatry, at whose 
absorbing character I oft trembled, and in the con- 
sciousness of being beloved, I enjoyed a bliss too unal- 
loyed toendure. It was bright summer, and the fair 
bride of the Adriatic glowed in renovated beauty 
beneath the kindling sunbeams, Yet day, in its glare 
and pomp, its hum of life, had not for me the seductive 
charms of the still night, when in all its starry loveli- 
ness, it descended like a veil upon the proud city, 
‘throned on her hundred isles.’ Then the gondola of 
Antonio came to warn me my hour of happiness was 
nigh. Buried in its rich cushions, gliding through a 
path of stars, Antonio the while breathing into my ear 
the voice of song, in his full, melodious tones, or whis- 
pering those impassioned, half-murmured words, which 
so beautifully and witchingly clothe a lover’s vows, I 
yielded myself to a dream-like happiness, fearful lest a 
breath might sever the golden tissue in which I had 
wrapped myself. > 

“On one occasion, when I had revelled in the perfec- 
tion of my bliss, and the lateness of the hour admonished 
us to seek the marble steps of my uncle’s palazzo—on 
returning, the sounds of music arrested us, and as the 
tide of melody came swelling nearer and nearer, increas- 
ing in its deep and exquisite pathos, we were aware 
it issued from a gondola which was advancing towards 
us. The low tinkling of a guitar was quite drowned 
in the floods of that superb voice, and as the gondola 
neared our own, we discovered the tones which ceased 
not, though they softened as the boat glided slowly by 
us, proceeded from a lady, who with a solitary gentle- 
man and two children were its occupants. We could 
see that the songstress was beautiful, and her rounded 
arm thrown over the guitar, reposed in the bright 
moonlight with the polished purity of marble. 

“* Who can they be?’ and ‘I cannot tell,’ were 
scarcely spoken by us before we were at my uncle’s 
palazzo, the other gondola having passed onwards, the 
voice of its music melting in the distance. 

‘It was not many weeks after this occurrence before 
my uncle suddenly determined to visit Naples, and 
take me with him. Antonio of course formed one in our 
party. It was while there that I became known to Mr. 
V—— and his daughter, and that intimacy commenced 
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which has been the solace of my remaining days. 
Of this acquaintance, however, I shall speak more 
hereafter. 

“« My uncle soon established himself in elegance at 
Naples, and among the first of our visiters came Lord 
Vernon, an Englishman, who, with his family, was 
spending the summer in the environs of Naples. His 
wife accompanied him, and her bland and courtequs 
manners so fascinated me, that I accepted an invitation 
for the ensuing evening at her house, with a degree of 
pleasure warmly expressed by me, and as gracefully 
received by her. 

‘* Mirthful music resounded through the noble halls to 
which we had been bidden—flashing lights wreathed 
with increasing brilliancy the bright throng congre- 
gated there—the soft breeze, whose wings were laden 
with the perfume and breath of summer, stole languidly 
through the open windows, when we advanced to make 
our salutations to the elegant mistress of the revel. 
She introduced me to many persons who surrounded 
her, and on vacating her seat by my side, it was imme- 
diately filled by a young Englishman, Theodore Wal- 
lingford, whom I had casually seen at Venice, and who 
had advanced towards me on my entrance, in order to 
renew our passing acquaintance. He was endowed 
with a mind whiose rare attainments were only sur- 
passed by his superlatively modest and unassuming 
deportment. In the rare fascination of his conversa- 
tion I soon became so absorbed, that I was even deaf to 
the loud triumphal air which was waked from the harp 
by a masterly touch, and it was not till the sweet 
exquisite notes of a rich voice broke on my ear, at first 
tremulous, but gradually swelling in its delightful 
melody, that my attention was diverted from my com- 
panion, I started, forI had heard it before. I could 
not mistake its music ; it was the voice which had been 
breathed from the gondola at Venice! I quickly arose, 
requesting Mr. Wallingford to lead me to the part of 
the room whence it issued, and as we threaded the 
labyrinth of the crowded apartment, I briefly stated to 
him the circumstances under which I had hearkened to 
its notes before. ‘I am a stranger here, as well as 
yourself,’ remarked he, ‘and dazzled by the bright 
coloring with which you have gifted your adventure, 1 
am dying of curiosity to behold your syren ; of course 
she must be gloriously beautiful, and——but la voici,’ 
exclaimed he, as we reached the circle which encom- 
passed the songstress, and as it opened to admit us. 
Seated at a harp, her white arms thrown around the 
instrument, whence she drew such magie sounds, I 
beheld a fair girl, who appeared totally unconscious of 
the passionate admiration she elicited from the listening 
group. She seemed luxuriating in the sublimity of 
song. Apparently she was in delicate health ; for her 
cheek, though wearing the roundness of youth, had 
none of its freshness ; an air of languor reposed in the 
depths of her eloquent eyes, which were ‘brightly, 
darkly, beautifully blue,’ and the long jetty lashes oft 
drooped o’er the colorless cheek, like shadows resting 
on the snow. She was dressed simply, and without 
‘the foreign aid of ornament,’ save a gemmed dart 
which restrained the luxuriance of the shining hair, and 
sparkled with regal magnificence in its bed of rich 
darkness, 


drinking in every tone which was warbled from the 

dewy lips. At this I was not surprised, for with his 

natural talent, his cultivated taste, such melody could 

not but be worshipped. The air the musician was 

performing, was one of melancholy, touching pathos, 

and as it ceased, and she was preparing to rise from the 

seat she filled so gracefully, I wondered not at the half- 

playful, half-serious opposition this mouvement excited. 

She was unanimously urged to retouch once more the 

magic chords, and again she was enthroned the enchan- 

tress of the group. Sweeping her hand o’er the strings 

of the harp by way of symphony, there came a gush of 
gay, sportive song, full of wild archness, in striking 
contrast with the impassioned strains so lately breathed. 
Ere its murmurs had ceased; ere the sighing of harp- 
strings was hushed, the songstress had vanished in the 
throng. I soon learned she was Miss Templeton, 
a portionless relative of Lady Vernon, who filled the 
capacity of instructress to her ladyship’s children. 

“ The harp was again touched that evening, but not 
by the same ‘cunning hands.’ The fair gouvernante 
appeared no niore in the halls of revelry during the 
evening ; but as I bent over the instrument she had 
relinquished, and listlessly struck its chords, through 
the open window near which I sat, was borne the 
music of her peculiar voice, and two figures which 
flitted past in the bright moonlight, disclosed to me 
Antonio and his lovely companion, Miss ‘Templeton. 
“ Under the guidance of my preux chevalier, Mr. Wal- 
lingford, [ now arose to join the mirthful groups which 
were clustered here and there, through the walks of the 
beautiful garden, and whose silvery laugh of glee came 
o’er the ear like an outbreak of music from the spirit of 
glorious night. 

“ The splashing of a fountain, with its sound of refresh- 
ing coolness, wooed us to where its sparkling waters 
tossed themselves in the moonbeams. On the edge of 
its marble basin, reposed the fair, rounded arm of Miss 
Templeton, her eyes watching the glittering spray, 
which ever and anon broke beautifully over the hand 
that seemed inviting its caress. As we approached, a rose 
dropped from the girdle of Miss Templeton. Antonio 
stooped to recover the withered treasure, and as he 
gallantly pressed it to his lips and placed it in his 
bosom, the half-whispered compliment which followed, 
was wafted towards the spot where I had momentarily 
paused. 

“¢Fenceforward,’ said he, in his own bland tones, 
‘this is a talisman to me—sweeter far than any rose 
in eastern climes that nightingale e’er warbled to.’ 

“The next moment we were beyond the sound of their 
voices and the murmur of the fountain. A few hours 
more, and the gaudy pageant had vanished. 

“During the many months of our prolonged sojourn at 
Naples, Antonio, though strictly devoted to Miss Tem- 
pleton in public, was apparently happy in our betrothal ; 
for in private he spoke with impassioned rapture of our 


early period after our return to Venice. Thus, if my 
tenderness suffered, by seeing him always at Miss 
Templeton’s side, when the world’s gaze was on him, 
the perfume of his homage and professed adoration for 
me, the balm of his oft reiterated and burning vows, 
when that gaze was withdrawn, were not without their 





“Antonio was one of thecircle around her, and seemed 
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“To say how féte succeeded féte, amusement crowded 
upon amusement, were the detail of the next fleeting 
weeks. I lived more in the future than in the present ; 
more in anticipation than in actual enjoyment. 

“One morning as we loitered over the breakfast table, 
my uncle threw a purse of gold towards Antonio, say- 
ing, with considerable asperity of tone— 

“ «Since I must support you in your folly and extrava- 
gance, wonder not that I do it hesitatingly—grudgingly; 
and be not surprised, when I say my fortune, however 
ample, must soon be dissipated by these successive and 
exorbitant demands on it. Your note of last night, 
while it solicits this sum towards the discharge of debts 
which press so heavily upon you, says not how they 
have been incurred. Antonio! I have that confidence 
in you, to believe they have not been contracted by 
play!’ I arose ere my uncle paused, and as I looked 
towards Antonio, ere I left the room, | saw that he red- 
dened to the brow, and that fierce fire played in his 
flashing eye. 

“I felt no desire to intrude in the examination of that 
course which had elicited so sharp a reprimand from 
my uncle. I heard their voices high in altercation for 
some time after I had retired, but at length there was 
stillness, and supposing the breakfast room vacated, I 
hastened there for a volume into which I had been 
looking, and which I had left there. As I withdrew 
the rich folds of the velvet curtain which separated 
this apartment from en adjoining one, I started back on 
beholding my uncle and Antonio still within, and in a 
low tone conversing so earnestly, that they did not 
observe my intrusion. My uncle’s first words ar- 
rested me: 

“Poor girl! she has then been the victim of a per- 
fidy as base and unfeeling as it is consummate and 
artful’ The words that followed were not heard by 
me, for they were muttered in Antonio’s ear, with an 
indistinctness for which my uncle’s violence of emotion 
(for he appeared alarmingly agitated,) accounted. 

“Antonio started from his seat, and with a threatening 
gesture exclaimed—‘ Madre de Dios! immolate my love, 
my plighted faith, at the shrine of wealth, of worldly 
aggrandizement! sacrifice the pure, fresh affection of a 
young trusting heart, to the cold selfishness of a woman 
whose idol is pomp, whose worship is herself!—never! 
never!’ and as he flung himself back on the regal 
cushions of the chair, whence he had started, its mas- 
sive frame seemed to quake with the tremor of passion 
which convulsed him. My uncle passed his hand 
slowly over his eyes, groaned seemingly in bitterness of 
spirit, and approaching Antonio, said— 

“*T donot reproach you for ingratitude—I do not 
speak of my gifts to you—I recall not the hours of your 
youth, your manhood, when 1 fulfilled with yearning 
affection every office of the kindest parent—{ appeal 
not to your duty to me—but earnestly, tenderly, implo- 
ringly, dol ask you to think of the heart which has yet 
never dreamed of unhappiness, never imagined sorrow— 
of the noble spirit which has been nurtured by the very 
breath of love—of the young, bright form, springing so 
gladly in life’s path—ere you bring desolation on that 
heart, contumely on that spirit, the blighting hand of 
grief to wither the rare loveliness of that form. One 
word more, Antonio, and I am done. By your extra- 
vagance, my fortune is——’ 





“I heard no more; hurrying to my apartment, I ap- 
peared no more that day. I could not doubt I was 
deserted by the only being who had breathed life into 
the fervency of love my heart held; and in the mingled 
emotions of anguish, pride, indignation, that heart 
seemed scorched. I shed no tears, but I was not the 
less miserable for that. In the silence and darkness of 
night, while I brooded over my own wretchedness, 
heavy footsteps in the hall and an unusual and confused 
murmur of voices aroused me. I listened--I heard the 
name of Antonio. Breathless, 1 sped to the top of the 
marble staircase. The body of a wounded man was 
borne slowly and heavily through the lordly hall—the 
dark blood dripping on the polished floor. My uncle 
followed it with a stern sorrow. I could not disguise 
from myself the fatal truth: it was Antonio Bandini! 
and as I gazed on his pallid features, (for I had descended 
to the hall) whose unearthly hue appeared more corpse- 
like from the purple stream which rolled sullenly over 
his face, issuing unceasingly from a wound in his head, 
I hardly repressec the shriek which seemed ready to 
burst from me. Almost fainting, I leaned against one 
of the marble pillars, as the sad spectacle passed onwards, 
Ere I recovered, I was alone—no! not alone; for that 
soul-piercing, harrowing shriek, which met my ear, told 
me there was other agony than mine own. A soft, 
gentle sob, again broke the hushed stillness—twining 
arms were around my knees—I opened my eyes; for in 
the bitterness of my sorrow, I had closed them, that no 
object might thrust itself between me and the contem- 
plation of my grief. The fair, clinging form of Miss 
Templeton knelt at my feet; her dark hair, in its un- 
bound luxuriance, sweeping the cold floor, and bright 
tears swimming in her eyes, rendering them even 
starry in their radiance. 

**I involuntarily shrank from her, for I felt it was to 
her, in part, | owed my wretchedness—she had stolen 
from me the heart I had learned to love so utterly. 

“Tell me,’ she exclaimed, ‘ for the love of God, tell 
me where they have taken him?’ 

* It seems she was passing the house as Antonio was 
borne to it, and the rays of the lamps falling on his 
countenance, she had recognised him, alighted from 
her carriage, and in frantic despair, rushed into the 
hall through which she had beheld him carried. Her 
vehement ejaculations continued, notwithstanding my 
silence, for I spoke not, in answer to her inquiry. 
At length she arose—‘I will go and seek him ;’ and 
as her eye fell on the dark spots which marked the 
progress of the wounded man, she shuddered. She 
was passing on, when I caught her arm, and remon- 
strated— 

“«¢ Miss Templeton, what will the world, what will 
Lord, Lady Vernon say, if it is known you are here, at 
this hour, unattended, and with the avowed purpose of 
seeing a gentleman, who, at the most, is only your 
lover ?” 

“¢ And what is the world, what Lord, Lady Vernon 
to me, when Antonio is dying? Think you, I respect 
the forms of that world which would banish from the 
pillow of an expiring man——but I lose time,’ added 
she, checking herself—‘ every moment is golden now.’ 
So saying, she would have gone on, but I still detained 
her. 

“Miss Templeton, think one moment before you 
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adopt (shall I say it?) indelicacy of conduct. Antonio 
is well attended, and your presence will only tend to 
agitate and embarrass him. Why persist init? You, 
who are only the’— 

“* Wife of his bosom!’ interrupted she quickly, as 
she shook from her the arm those words had palsied. 
My heart’s pulsations seemed stayed—a cold tremor 
passed over me, and I felt as if the earth was sinking, 
with me on her bosom, into that abyss where hope never 
comes. The delirium of love fled before the reality of 
such treachery ; indignation nerved my fainting form, 
and with a pride I sought not to conceal, I followed to 
his apartment the one who had avowed herself his wife. 
That apartment, which one moment before I would have 
shunned, I now longed to enter. I reached the door, 
just in time to hear him exclaim, as Miss Templeton 
rushed in, passionately throwing herself into his em- 
brace-- 

‘* ‘Mia cara vita” His voice was low and very weak, 
but tenderness spoke in those few words so softly 
breathed. The stains of blood had been removed from 
his face, and his matted hair hung heavily on his tem- 
ples, contrasting fearfully with the hueless, deathlike 
complexion, As my shadow darkened the threshold, 
he looked towards me, and a smile of demoniac triumph 
broke over his face—the expression of a fiend crossed 
his colorless features. I quailed not beneath it. With 
that haughtiness I could so well assume, I flung, back 
his look ; with a contempt which should have withered 
his heart, I coldly returned his smile—and saying, ‘I 
now leave you to the care of your wife, as [ perceive 
she has gained your apartment,’ I passed with unbend- 
ing pride from the presence of the heartless traitor, 
whom I then saw for the last time. 

“When I had departed, my uncle followed my steps, 
and on his bosom I wept tears, wrung from unspeaka- 
ble anguish. His affection was now my only remain- 
ing solace, and infolded to his heart, I inwardly vowed 
to cherish that affection with unswerving tenderness, 
It was from him I then learned Antonio’s desperate 
passion for play, and that the wounds of which he was 
then suffering, had been inflicted by one of his reckless 
associates, who, exasperated by his own losses, and 
suspicious of Antonio’s success, had charged him with 
unfairness. Word succeeded to word—menace to me- 
nace—the cold blade of the dagger was unsheathed— 
they fought, and soon exhausted by loss of blood, An- 
tonio fell. While his companion sought safety elsewhere, 
he was borne to his home, covered with wounds, and 
burning with vengeance. 

“From my uncle I also gleaned (though he had just 
learned it,) the corroborated intelligence of Antonio’s 
clandestine marriage, many weeks before, to the fair 
English girl, whose beauty and song had enchained 
him from the first moment he had beheld her, though 
the purity of that beauty, the heavenliness of that song, 
had failed to impart their elevating influences to his 
sordid mind. 

“ Although my affection, deep and beautiful, and 
trusting as it had been in its worship, was now changed 
into contempt and detestation, 1 do not say 1 suffered 
not. Ah, no! who that saw the faded cheek, the 
lustreless eye, the shrinking form, could say that grief 
had not touched them, and brushed off the gloss and 
brightness and buoyancy of youth! To my religion I 





resorted for comfort, but from it I received not that 
peace which I had so bitterly proved ‘ the world can- 
not give.’ Before the dying gift of my mother, I pour- 
ed forth the agony of my spirit; but unclothed in humi- 
lity, trusting to that very suffering, and not to the Sa- 
viour, I found no consolation. During this time, Ida 
V—— was my constant companion. 1 veiled from her 
the tale of my grief, but my religion was known to her, 
and by many arguments she sought to lead me from the 
darkness of superstition to the light of that faith on 
which ‘the Sun of Righteousness, with healing in his 
wings,’ had arisen. My agitated mind imparted its 
fever to my body; long, painful, and violent illness 
seized me, and the very day that Antonio Bandini, tow 
recovered from his wounds, sought his home without my 
uncle’s house, I was prostrated by the fever which had 
revelled so long and so fiercely in my veins. Ida now 
came daily, like a messenger of mercy—the beauty of 
her religion seemed waked into voice, in her meek, 
gentle, affectionate manner; and I have often, as with 
her countenance of heavenly peace she moved noise- 
lessly about my sick chamber, asked myself, ‘can 
heresy, which I have been taught to despise, grant these 
sweet fruits, while I, nourished on the very bosom of 
the holy mother church, almost a fanatic in my zeal 
for her, am doomed to suffer without alleviation, with- 
out abatement? Where are the consolations of my 
religion?” ‘Then, repenting my murmurings, I sought 
forgiveness for them, not grasping the cross of Christ 
as my only hope, but trusting in the rigor of renewed 
penances, relying on my own ‘good works!’ I will 
not detain you by dwelling on the gradual process of 
my passage from death unto life; how I struggled 
against the effects of Ida’s conversations ; how I strove 
to convince her of the fallacy of her own faith, and the 
heavenly origin of my own; how I oft dreamed of re- 
claiming the heretic, wooing her back to the true fold, 
whence she had strayed, and as often found myself 
obliged to relinquish the sweet hope ; how at last the 
fabric I had so proudly reared against the advancement 
of heresy, the strong hold to which I had fled for refuge 
from its encroachments, gradually tottered and sank, 
while I, its baffled, but repentant inhabitant, bowed be- 
fore the superiority of a foe, against whom I had com- 
batted so long and so unavailingly. My Bible was, after 
some time, read with unprejudiced eyes; prayer be- 
came a source of sacred pleasure; I leaned on my Sa- 
viour for redemption, no longer on my own weak 
efforts. Ida saw this change, and the cords of friendship 
were tightened. Though I was nominally still a Ca- 
tholic, she knew I possessed many sentiments in com- 
mon with herself, and doubted not I was a pilgrim in 
the same ‘strait and narrow way.’ 

“The few weeks immediately succeeding my recovery, 
were fraught with fresh sorrow to me, but I did not 
again sink beneath its accumulating burden, for an 
Almighty hand upheld me. 

“My uncle, who often visited me during my illness, . 
seemed always sorrowful, ‘To the ingratitude of Anto- 
nio I attributed this depression, but as he was increas- 
ingly sad, as his countenance bore the traces of deep 
anxiety, I began to suspect other causes operated to 
produce his uneasiness. My conjectures were, however, 
ended, when one evening my uncle summoned me to a 
private interview, and at some length, with a quivering 
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lip and blanched cheek, he told me he was not master of 
a piaster! From what I had heard of his conversation 
with Antonio, to which I have already alluded, I was 
inclined to believe the extravagant courses of his nephew 
had involved him in some embarrassments, yet I never 
imagined he was inextricably entangled. I scarcely heed- 
ed my uncle, as he proceeded to explain minutely how 
he had been so suddenly hurled from the very pinnacle 
of luxury; my mind was engrossed with another ‘sub- 
ject: my part was taken ; and as he went on to deplore, 
for my sake, the necessity of resigning his magnificent 
establishment, I threw myself at his feet, exclaiming, 
*‘ Never, my dear uncle! never shall it be said J luxu- 
riated in the splendor of wealth, while one who had 
thrown around me the fostering care of a parent, pined 
in the bitterness of want: that I revelled in the enjoy- 
ment of those comforts which had been wrested from 
him. J have wealth, uncle—I want only sufficiency— 
take the rest, I implore, I supplicate you--and think 
not, in your last years, to deprive yourself of those pos- 
sessions to which you were born the inheritor.” My 
unele kissed my brow, as he gently raised me from my 
kneeling posture, spoke warmly of his gratitude, but 
firmly and resolutely rejected my offer. I pleaded, but 
in vain. I dwelt on his kindness—his generous kind- 
ness: I offered him my fortune as his right. He was 
deaf to all my prayers. While I acknowledged the 
nobleness of his motive, I deplored his pertinacious 
firmness; but drying my tears, I quitted his presence, 
and before another eve had thrown its glory over our 
regal home, my uncle was again its rightful master. 
The clamor of the claimants for his noble possessions, 
was appeased by my gold, and though my vast heritage 
had dwindled to comparative competency, by the dis- 
charge of what I deemed my sacred duty, I lamented 
not its loss: 1 was happy in the consciousness of acting 
a christian’s part. 

“TI now began to hope no farther blight might enter 
our circle, but I was mistaken. A few days after the 
occurrence I have just related, 1 was aroused at an 
early hour, and requested to go to my uncle’s apart- 
ment. Tremblingly I obeyed. As I entered the cham- 
ber, my uncle’s valet, who had opened the door to me, 
passed quickly into the adjoining room. Hastily I ad- 
vanced to the centre of the apartment, and not seeing 
any one within, I walked to the bed-side, pulled aside 
the curtains of the bed, gave one wild scream, and fell 
senseless by the side cf my dead uncle! When I reco- 
vered, I was still alone with the departed ; my eye fell 
on an open letter, which apparently had been recently 
read, and which rested on the coverlid. I started to my 
feet, and with a dread foreboding I could not suppress, 
I glanced over its contents. It was from an old and 
tried friend of our family at Venice, and as the horrible 
truth it told was slowly revealed to me, I felt my fears 
had not whispered falsely: Antonio Bandini had given 
death all its sting, to the one who had loved him so 
blindly. I ceased to read ; I stood immoveable. The 
last drop was added to the cup of agony, which had 
so long overflowed—that cup which sparkled so glori- 
ously in life’s early spring-time. By the corpse of him 
who had been all to me—the last of my house—the last 
of my kindred—I knew I was not only friendless and 
desolate, but I learned in that fatal letter I was a beggar 
also, Antonio Bandini had counterfeited my own and 
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my uncle’s signature ; claimed and received my whole 
remaining property; insuring the success of his villain- 
ous scheme, by concealing his actual marriage, and 
causing the report of his betrothal to me to be revived 
where it was readily hearkened to. The cold, calcu- 
lating policy of the villain, was apparent throughout! 
I wondered not it had sped death’s shaft to the heart of 
my dear, kind uncle! 

“With the brand of forgery, Bandini fied from his 
country, his home, his wife; and the daring valor of a 
pirate’s life shrouded the iniquity of those acts which 
induced him to take refuge in a perpetual home on the 
deep seas. Ida and her father were the first to offer 
the balm of sympathy to one who had so bitterly expe- 
rienced ‘the vicissitudes of life” Yielding to their 
solicitations, offered in the fervor of friendship, I ac. 
cepted the guardianship of Mr. V——, and when he 
decided on returning to America, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, that, without ties in my native land, I clung to 
that protection which their affection had thrown as a 
shield around me, and prepared to seek a home in ano- 
ther and strange clime. 

“Although my inestimable and noble young friend, 
Mr. Wallingford, would fain have persuaded me to link 
my destinies with his own, I shrank from perilling my 
happiness again on the deep of affection, where it had 
been so fearfully wrecked; and my heart, withered and 
blighted, my fortunes clouded, my spirit crushed, were 
unworthy of one so gifted, in whose book of life every 
page glowed so bright and fresh. As he accompanied 
us to the vessel which was to bear us over the billowy 
deep, and as he pressed my hand in parting, the prayer 
of a broken heart almost burst into utterance for his un- 
dying happiness. After our last adieu was exchanged, 
I felt that the sadness of departure was gone, although 
fair Italia, with her burnished skies, the land of my 
fathers, was fading before the lingering gaze of the 
exile.” , 

* . * * . * * 

‘ Nina soon became too weak to join our friends below 
stairs. Ida shared with me the sad duty of administer- 
ing to the meek sufferer, and not unfrequently would 
ask permission to read to her, which was always readily 
accorded. The book constantly selected was the Bible, 
and with clasped hands, and closed eyes, every word 
seemed to be eagerly drunk in by the dying girl. The 
Catholic only existed in name, and this was not destined 
long to continue. Since the avowal of her sentiments 
to me, I was in daily expectation of a formal renuncia- 
tion of her faith ; but it was not until a short time before 
her death that this occurred. There, in that chamber, 
over whose threshold the destroying angel was hovering, 
Nina Genovesi abjured the Romish religion, and par- 
took of the communion ; after which a sweet and holy 
calm seemed to pervade her soul; every thought was 
detached from earth, and in perfect, uninterrupted 
peace, she awaited the approach of “the last enemy,” 
fearing not her conflict, but believing the “ dark valley 
and shadow of death” was but a passage to the realms 
of unfading glory and undying bliss. Every word which 
fell from her lips was tinctured with these feelings, and 
as we watched her, languishing and withering, like 
a fair flower untimely crushed and blighted, such a glo- 
rious halo seemed playing around the beautiful ruin, 
that the tear was quenched, the prayer to detain her 
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longer amid the cares and tumults of the world was 
stilled, and from the ashes of the hope we so reluctantly 
yielded, there was kindled the flame of a christian’s 
unmurmuring submission. 

“ Dearest Ida,” would Nina oftentimes exclaim, “had 
it not been for you, through Heaven’s blessing, death 
would not now wear such a garb to me ; I should shrink 
from encountering the billows of that tide which rolls 
between me and my promised inheritance; but now all 
fears, all doubts are hushed, and all is peace, unspeak- 
able peace. What has wrought it? The Bible, whose 
truths you first unfolded to me—the precious Bible, 
which has revealed the glories and comforts and bliss 
of a Saviour’s love!” 

Each day saw Nina more spirit-like, and soon she 
was unable to leave her bed. The very spirit of sad- 
ness seemed breathed over the household; and the 
noiseless tread, the whispered word, the darkened room, 
the universal hush of every sound, interrupted only by 
the low and often labored breathings of the sufferer, told 
that the work of death was going on. Whocould count 
on years, or even days, when all that was most fair and 
bright was fading under our gaze—when the wing of 
the spoiler was darkening the sun-light of youth and 
beauty? Yet life seemed to nestle lovingly to that form, 
and cling graspingly to that fabric, wherein it had re- 
velled in such rare loveliness, yet so briefly. But death’s 
progress was not to be stayed. 

Summer was dancing in all its richness on ‘the 
flowery earth. In an hour of brightness and melody, 
the one whom we had cherished so fondly was called 
hence. Supported on Ida’s bosom, Nina gazed on the 
glowing face of nature. All was hushed in that cham- 


folded on the breast, and between the taper fingers 
drooped a white rose, the image of life dwelling in the 
bosom of death. I knelt beside the beautiful corpse, 
and over the pale cheek, scarce distinguishable from the 
cold white shroud on which it rested, streamed my 
tears. From the ebon tress which passed over the 
noble brow, I severed one soft curl—then casting one 
look at the dead, [ returned to my chamber. One more 
night of melancholy watching beside our “ beloved and 
blest,” and we committed her to the breast of earth, 
there to repose till the resurrection morn! 

Though long years have passed since the event. I have 
just recorded; though changes upon changes have 
thronged my pathway, the memory of Nina Genovesi, 
and her untimely end, is fresh amid the desolation 
which has imbittered my life. Her grave stands soli- 
tary and alone, and the evergreens clambering over the 
marble tablet which marks it, half conceal the name 
which tells her the daughter of a sunnier clime. The 
flowers of spring blossom earliest there; the gorgeous 
sunbeam, the rays of the smiling stars, “ Heaven’s 
golden alphabet,” repose on its verdant turf, with glo- 
rious lustre, and in the blythe carol of the winged song- 
ster, as he speeds by, there dwells no note of sadness 
for the early fate of one who sleeps beneath the green 
and flowery mound ! 

* + * * . * 

Time passed on, and his cold wing had chilled more 
than one emotion of my bosom ; but my intercourse with 
Ida slumbered not, and my affection for her lost none of 
its freshness. For three years her married life was un- 
clouded ; and the birth of a lovely little girl, during this 
period, awakened in both parents an intensity of ten- 


ber of death ; we scarcely breathed, lest the spirit which | derness, of which only a parent can form an adequate 
animated that shadowy form should be frightened from | conception. That of Gerald seemed strangely tinged 


its tenement. I had looked on death before. I had 


with melancholy, and as he sometimes stooped to caress 


shuddered as I viewed its victim. I had feared, as the| his beautiful child, as it slumbered on the bosom of his 


shroud, the narrow coffin, the deep and silent grave, 


not less beautiful wife, or as sparkling with smiles, it 


passed before my mind’s eye. I had trembled as I| sprang to his embrace, Ida had more than once marked 
thought on the eternity that was unfolding ; but man-| the tearful eye and quivering lip which he in vain 
tled in beauty, the destroyer inspired no terror now. I| strove to conceal. How in the very noontide of their 
stood beside Nina’s couch, holding in mine her fevered | happiness, there could exist one shade of sadness, Ida 
and emaciated hand, and as the pure, bland breeze of| could not conceive. That Gerald could feel aught but 
evening swept over her transparent brow, stirring the | joyful gratitude, at that gift which had cemented their 
dark, luxuriant curls, which rested on its marble sur-| own ties, and promised to be “the rainbow to their future 
face, the tear gathered to my eye, as I thought how soon | years,” she could not doubt—that his love for her conti- 
the tomb would forever veil from us the loved form over | nued fadeless, she hesitated not to believe. What secret 
which we were leaning. A heavenly smile stole slowly | and untold grief preyed on his heart, then? It was a 
over those beautiful features. The soft eyes were| question she could not solve; and with the intuitive 
raised, and the low, sweet voice, broke the hushed still- | delicacy of woman, she shrank from soliciting the con- 
ness. Emphatically and distinctly she spoke: “I know | fidence her husband had thought proper to withhold 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the | from her. 

latter day upon the earth, and though after my skin} She had one day sung her cherub to its “rosy rest,” 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see| and the fair child, cradled in her arms, reposed in the 
God.”* She paused, and as it were, collecting all her| calm of dreamless slumber. With a mother’s rapture, 
energies, she murmured, “I walk through the valley | she gazed on its budding loveliness, and hearkened to 
and shadow of death, yet I fear no evil, for Thou art| its soft, gentle breathings. She arose, and leaning over 
with me.” There were some long breathings, a con-| the chair of her husband, who sat, thoughtfully at some 
vulsive start, a slight gasp, and we looked on dust! | distance from her, held to his view the smiling babe— 


The spirit was infolded in a Saviour’s embrace ! 


“ How beautiful, dear Gerald,” she exclaimed, as she 


In the stillness of midnight [ stole with noiseless| tenderly placed her precious burden on his lap, and 
tread to the room where lay what had been so lovely in| rested her own arm affectionately on his shoulder ; 
life—lovely even in death. The smile had not depart-| “how beautiful! only see how glowingly the rose man- 
ed from the colorless lips; the fair wan hands were} tles to that soft cheek ; and the brow, dearest, is so like 


* Job. 





your own, so serene amid the dark, rich curls!” and the 
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silken ringlets which had escaped from the baby’s cap, 
were gently put aside, and Ida leaned over and kissed 
its white forehead, with maternal fondness. Gerald 
smiled, for who could resist affection, clad as it was in 
its most fascinating garb? He passed his arm tenderly 
around the waist of his wife, and looked with a father’s 
pride on that beauty of which she spoke so enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘There were visible only the beams of tenderness 
and joy in his dark eye. He stooped over the babe, 
and scarcely touched with his lips her velvet cheek, lest 
he might awaken her; but as he did so, there was 
breathed a half-smothered sigh, which the quick ear of 
Ida was not slow in detecting. 

“What language speaks in that sigh?” asked she, 
half reproachfully, half playfully; “how should the 
voice of regret be heard here?” and she glanced affec- 
tionately towards her husband and child. 

“Tt is not that I am ungrateful, my love,” replied Ge- 
rald, “for those blessings which heaven has scattered 
so richly on my pathway. I ought to be happy, and 
were it not for one dark remembrance, which is ever 
throwing its shadow over me, I should be so. The cup 
of life, though wreathed with hope’s bright flowers, 
holds bitterness in its draught, and as I look on my 
blessings, the thought of earth’s ‘pale changes’ comes 
over me, with an intensity I cannot banish. I strive to 
chase these phantoms from my mind, and your affec- 
tion, mine own, is clasped like armour to my heart, 
with almost a death ‘grasp, to ward off the fangs of that 
viper, which is struggling to banquet on my vitals.” 

The entrance of Mr. V—— interrupted this conver- 
sation, which was becoming so painfully interesting to 
Ida. She received her child from the arms of its father, 
and casting a look of mingled sadness and love upon 
her busband, hurried from the room. The words of 
Gerald implied he was not happy! She brooded on 
that reflection with bitterness and tears, and who can 
tell the crowd of overpowering thoughts which came 
rushing over her heart, when in the hour of loneliness 
she recalled the confession he had made—those words 
so fraught with agony to her. Yet she swerved not 
from the wife’s duty, and his tones of endearment (for 
he was always, even in his saddest hours, touchingly 
kind in his manner to her,) melted on her ear with the 
same sweet influences, which had given to the early 
years of her marriage such “ magic of bliss.” 

The despondency of Gerald augmented daily, and 
seemed to affect his health. He grew thin and pale, 
and soon Ida ceased to remember her own griefs, amid 
engrossing attendance on her husband, whose mental 
uneasiness prostrated him soon on a bed of sickness. 
For weeks she watched around his couch of suffering, 
oft-times scarce daring to hope life yet lingered—and in 
the long, silent, melancholy hours of night, she hung 
over his pillow, with that anguish of soul, before which 
words are powerless, while her heart was lifted in 
voiceless prayer to the God of her youth. In the deli- 
rium of fever she stood by his side, unshrinkingly, with 
unblanching cheek, though another name was mingled 
with her own, in his wanderings. “Emily! Emily!” 
would he reiterate—his voice softening into tenderness 
as he dwelt on the name—“ my beautiful, my lost one! 
why did they tear you from me ?—ah! but I remember 
now; they told me the clanking chain kept you from 
murdering me! but I would not believe them—and 





—— 
when they put the form I had loved so well, in the deep 
grave, I wept—oh! such tears! shall I ever shed such 
again! But Ida is mine now—and—and—and—but 
she shall not die. They shall not tear her away from 
my arms.” Then with exhaustion he would sink 
back on his pillow, looking so death-like, Ida trembled 
lest his spirit might have passed as the tide of memory 
rolled over him. But he lived yet; and when—after a 
night of such deep slumber, that Ida almost feared 
death had come in that guise, so unmoved, almost 
breathless he lay—he awoke, weak and feeble, but with 
calmness and perfect renovation of his mental faculties, 
Ida felt a measure of gratitude which found expres- 
sion in that fervency of prayer known only to the 
sincere believer. 

Each day now witnessed improvement in Gerald’s 
health and spirits, and in proportion as the excitement 
of Ida’s anxiety yielded to the almost certain hope of 
her husband’s recovery, the traces of her untiring vigils 
might be read in her faded cheek and languid eye. But 
her heart was light; the emotions of joy, gratitude and 
love, filled it to overflowing. In the fond smiles of her 
husband she saw the assurance of returning happiness, 
and of the cloud which had flitted across the sky of their 
affection, she forbore to think. Her confinement to the 
sick chamber of Gerald had been uninterrupted, but as 
his strength returned, and he was enabled to dispense 
more frequently with her attendance, he used to insist 
that she would sometimes exchange her duties there, for 
the advantages of air and exercise, which she so much 
needed. 

One morning, when Mr. V—— was paying his ac- 
customed visit at Gerald’s room, he proposed that he 
should take his daughter a short drive, saying she 
would be refreshed by the excursion, and that Gerald 
would not require her attention for at least the space of 
an hour or two. Ida began to excuse herself, but Ge- 
rald seconded Mr. V——’s proposal with so much ear- 
nestness, that she assented, and prepared to accompany 
her father. The weather was unusually bright and 
calm for the season—stern winter having just sunk the 
lance point--and Ida acknowledged the influences of 
the soft breeze, as bearing the fragrance of early spring, 
it breathed upon her pale cheek. But the thought of 
her husband’s loneliness, rendered her anxious and im- 
patient, and after a ride of an hour, she prevailed on her 
father to return. It was earlier than Gerald expecied 
her, and on hastening to his chamber, she entered so 
noiselessly that he did not arise to welcome her, and in- 
deed seemed unconscious of her approach. He was 
sitting with his face buried in his hands, and on a table 
near rested the miniature of a very young and exceed- 
ingly beautiful girl. Ida leaned over the shoulder of 
her husband, and as her eye glanced momentarily upon 
it, the rich crimson leaped into her cheek, leaving it as 
suddenly deathly pale—she stood transfixed—she could 
not speak—her breath came faintly through her closed 
lips—the room swam before her like the shadowy ob- 
jects in a dream, and she swooned. When she reco- 
vered, she was supported on the breast of her husband. 
With a shuddering remembrance of the past, she look- 
ed towards the table. The picture, in all its glow of 
young beauty, was still there. “Then it was reality, 
and not the phantasm of imagination!” The recollection 
of Gerald’s confession of unhappiness, the name so fondly 
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repeated in his delirium, connected with such passion- 
ate expressions of tenderness, rushed like lightening 
through her mind ; scathing in its passage every bright 
anticipation she had dared to foster. The “ thick, 
warm tears” gushed to her eyes, but she quickly check- 
ed them, and with assumed calmness, attempted to dis- 
engage herself from Gerald’s arms, saying “ the exer- 
tion of riding had exhausted her, and exchanging so 
suddenly the cold air without for the close warm tem- 
perature of a sick chamber, had occasioned her swoon. 
“ Not so, my love,” whispered Gerald, as he twined his 
arms more closely round her. “ Leave me not yet—I 
have something to say to you, which should not be 
deferred,” and as he spoke he glanced towards the 
fatal miniature—Ida trembled. Gerald resumed—“I 
have long wished, my dear Ida, to communicate to you 
some circumstances connected with my history, but 
which are of so painful a nature, and awaken such 
bitterness of anguish, that I have always shrunk from 
dwelling on them—however, after the event of this 
morning, in justice to myself, I can have no farther 
concealment from you. Listen to me, and you shall 
hear what has been the hushed secret of my soul, what 
has haunted my dreams, engrossed every thought of 
my bosom, stilled every hope of happiness which I 
tremblingly cherished, and is slowly drinking the life- 
blood of my heart.” He paused, and extended his 
arm towards the table, grasped the picture, and placed 
it in Ida’s hand. “Think you that beautiful?” tremu- 
lously inquired he. It represented, as I have before 
said, one in extreme youth; the long, sunny hair 
waved on the dimpled shoulders, unconfined, save by 
a narrow fillet of blue, which vied with the clear ce- 
rulean of the beaming eyes. In the rounded cheek, 
the tint of summer’s sunset seemed to linger, and the 
ruby lips appeared almost bursting into a glorious 
and exquisite smile. But the radiance of loveliness 
rested in the expression—it was indescribable. Hope 
was there, with her kindling influences, blending so 
beautifully with a thousand other imaginings, that one 
could have looked forever on that fair, young creature, 
without defining what was shadowed forth in the se- 
raphic countenance. Ida gazed long on it, and as she 
restored it to Gerald, expressed her admiration in a tone 
calm, though sorrowful. ‘‘ Such,” said he, “ was one 
whom I loved with all the fervor and impassioned de- 
votion of boyhood, and her wondrous beauty and en- 
dearing qualities commanded my affection long after 
her bitter fate had severed us far and wide. In the 
glow of day, her memory is wafted to me, as I remem- 
ber her, ‘mantled with fair loveliness’—in the deep 
sublimity of night, I hear again her accents of tender- 
ness and love, which never failed to awaken an echo in 
my bosom—then the remembrance of her dark desti- 
ny flits before me, filling my soul with uneontrolla- 
ble anguish.” 

“And her name?” asked Ida, in a voice of irrepressi- 
ble anxiety. ‘ Was Emily,” replied he; and her heart 
seemed to stand still, as he slowly and tenderly pro- 
nounced the name. Gerald apparently observed not 
her agitation, for which she was grateful. Woman, 


even in her first romance of passion, with inherent 
delicacy, veils from the eye of the beloved one, the 
deep bright fount of love, which is ever bubbling up in 


‘* Her life is ever twined 
With other lives, and by no stormy wind 
May thence be shaken.”’ 


Gerald clasped the picture in its case, after gazing 
fondly on it, and resumed his seat. When he spoke 
again, his voice was startling, in its deep and hollow 
tones. “T have said,” continued he, “ that I loved that 
bright being on whose resemblance you have just 
looked. Loved—oh! God! how worshippingly, how 
exclusively, who can know, who can conceive? In the 
entire and uninterrupted happiness, which for years 
marked this affection, a thought of change never in- 
truded, and it was long before the threatened and low- 
ering tempest, which had gathered so slowly, yet so 
darkly over the fair face of my dream-like existence, 
burst forth in irrepressible violence, devastating and 
desolating every sacred tie—blasting every oasis in 
life’s pilgrimage. ‘There was ofttimes a wildness in the 
eye of Emily, before which I quailed—a fierceness even 
in the demonstrations of her love, at which I trembled, 
but I ascribed it to the workings of that noble intellect, 
that glorious mind, which were as worthy of adora- 
tion as the beautiful temple which enshrined the rare 
gifts. 

“Well do I remember the feeling of agony with which 
I reft myself from her for the first time, when I bade 
adieu to the scenes of my boyhood for the more tumul- 
tuous career of my collegiate course. I was an orphan, 
but the sacredness of every feeling seemed concentrated 
in my love for her. 

“Years passed, and my only enjoyment was poring 
over the burning professions of her unwaning affection, 
traced in her own fair and delicate characters. It was 
now drawing towards the close of my last year at 
college. Emily had not written to me at all of late, 
and though I had continued scrupulously punctual in 
my letters to her, days, weeks, months rolled by, and I 


when, at length, I was emancipated from the frowning 
walls of my university, I hurried homewards, oppressed 
by a thousand indefinable apprehensions, whose sha- 
dows I strove in vain to cast from me. It was evening 
when I reached —— Park. ‘The weather was stormy 
and tempestuous, and as I drove with a rapid pace 
through the long avenues which led to the house, the 
old trees bent with a melancholy, dirge-like moaning, 
to the angry blast which swept onwards. ‘Is Emily 
well?’ asked I hastily, as 1 bounded up the noble stair- 
case, and was met on the landing place by one of the 
domestics. I had arrived unexpectedly, and found no 
one waiting in the hall to receive me, I had therefore 
ascended, unbidden and unwelcomed, ‘Is Emily well?’ 
repeated I, as the old and faithful servant turned from 
me, to conceal the tears which gathered in her dim eyes, 
and to hide the expression of agony which crossed her 
time-worn features. I seized her by the arm with a 
grasp which seemed to startle her by its fierceness. She 
turned towards me ; ‘old woman,’ muttered I, in an 
intensity of apprehension, which almost deprived me 
of breath, ‘old woman, tell me the worst—is Emily 
dead?’ and my voice sank into a whisper, a coldness 
benumbed my heart, a sickly dread came over me, as 
my worst fears found utterance. 

“* Not dead! not dead!’ replied she, ‘but a living 





her heart’s depths—conceals how inseparably 


tomb is more fearful than the sepulchre of the dead!’ 


hailed not one in return. This was inexplicable, and — 
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I released not my grasp—‘ Explain,’ said I, ‘why is it I 
do not see your young mistress?’ She burst into tears, 
and between the sobs which seemed to come from 
her soul’s depths, I learned,—lean down to me, Ida,— 
that Emily was a maniac, a raving, furious maniac! 
Oh! Heavens! the agony of that moment—-I can not 
tell how I survived it:—there came a few scalding 
drops, wrung from my heart’s anguish—but I could 
not weep—the fountain of tears was quenched—the 
fire of heaven seemed to have scathed my bosom. I 
laid my burning brow on the cold floor, where I had 
prostrated myself; and even in that moment, the 
events of the past, the images of vanished hours, 
flitted before my mental vision, and seemed to taunt 
me as they passed. I arose ; the fearful, appalling calm 
of sorrow was on me. ‘Lead me to her—quick’— 
added I, as the old woman seemed to hesitate—‘ in- 
stantly.? There was that in my tone, which intimi- 
dated her into obedience. 1 followed her through the 
long, dim passages of that old mansion, with a firm 
step. She led towards a portion of the building which 
had not been tenanted since my remembrance; and 
its crumbling dilapidation told that time’s footstep had 
crushed it in his passage. We ascended a narrow and 
winding stairway—she paused :—‘If I dare remon- 
strate,” urged she, hesitatingly—I waved my hand 
with an impatience I could not control,—‘ Continue—I 
see her, if my life.is the forfeit” We proceeded, and 
before a door on which the damps of years had rest- 
ed, she stopped. She applied a key to it, and as it 
slowly grated on its hinges, I involuntarily and eagerly 
pressed forward. In the cold, darkly lighted room, 
whose misery and desolation a few expiring embers in 
the rusty grate only served to disclose, was my once 
beautiful, still loved Emily. She raised her mild, blue 
eyes as the noise of my entrance arrested her attention, 
and there passed over her countenance a strange, un- 
natural fire, which made me shudder. I rushed towards 
the couch from which she had started. The grasp of 
the aged servant, who would have restrained me, was 
as nothing before the strength of that despair which 
nerved my frame. I clasped in my arms the fragile 
form which months of suffering had rendered almost 
shadowy. I ‘pressed my cold lips on that brow, where 
intellect, in all its proud regality, had once been en- 
throned— Emily, my own, dear Emily’--whispered I, 
*I am here—your Gerald.’ I ceased—mind had fled ; 
why should I thus speak to one, whom hopeless insanity 
had made its victim. I held her from me--I gazed upon 
her—her eyes met mine. ‘Gerald!’ murmured she, 
as she looked long and earnestly into my face—a rich 
glow passing over that cheek which had been before as 
of marble. I did not speak—I could not—but the tide of 
life seemed to have ceased, as [ yielded to the intensity 
of hope that single word inspired—yet it was momen- 
tary—another instant, and a wild, hollow, sepulchral 
laugh burst from the lips of Emily. The old vaulted 
building seemed to seize it, and fling it back on my 
heart, with a weight which threatened to crush vitality. 
One moment more, and the long, sharp nails of the 
slender fingers were buried in my throat with a fierce- 
ness, a fury of which I had not conceived. The blood 
followed, and overcome with all I had endured, I sank 
in utter helplessness on the floor. I became unconscious. 
When I recovered, [ was removed from that heart-rend- 





ing scene, and for many weeks I exposed not myself to 
the view of its entire misery. 

“Yet 1 saw her again ; and as the door of her prison- 
chamber was thrown open to me, I observed a grate 
had been added, which prevented farther entrance. 
Emily glanced towards me ; a demoniac scream parted 
her lips; fire flashed in her eyes, With extended 
arms, she sprang towards the grate. What was it 
struck on my ear? I could not mistake the dull, clank- 
ing sound—she was chained! and around that light, 
fairy form, which had oft felt the twinings of my em- 
brace, was fastened the cold, heavy iron! It confined 
her to her dreary abode, and being attached to the 
wall, hindered her from reaching me. She sank pros- 
trate on the floor, about midway between her couch and 
the door.” 

Gerald paused; the big tears stood on his manly 
cheek ; his breast heaved beneath the avalanche of an- 
guish which choked his utterance; while Ida, leaning 
her cheek on his shoulder, wept unrestrainedly. 

“It was not long before my Emily was released from 
her sufferings,” resumed Gerald ; “death came, and 
without one ray of returning reason gilding her depart- 
ing hours, she was wrapped in the cold embrace of the 
tomb. For months I lived in that lonely and deserted 
house, knowing no greater happiness than in the still- 
ness of night to prostrate myself in the luxury of grief, 
beneath the shadows of the willows, whose long and 
graceful branches drooped in the silvery moonlight so 
sadly over the grave of her I had loved so well. But, 
fda, you know not all. Listen! That young, bright 
creature, was my sister! The sister of the purest affec- 
tion that ever sprung into life. I had known no mo- 
ther’s tenderness; no father’s care. She was all the 
world to me: she guided my erring steps in boyhood ; 
she watched beside my couch of pain, when burning 
fever scorched me; she shared every feeling of sadness 
or joyousness which agitated my bosom; and for me, 
for my improvement, for my advancement, she abdicated 
all those glittering pleasures to which her youth, beauty, 
wealth and rank entitled her. You may imagine with 
what idolatry I loved her; how the very poetry of 
affection lived in our intercourse. After that fatal mala- 
dy had descended on her—after she was laid in the 
bosom of earth—I learned my mother’s buoyancy of 
spirit and brightness of beauty had thus faded from life! 
that madness was my birthright, my inheritance !— 
Wonder you now that I tremble, as I view the young, 
fair pledge of our loves? that even in the enjoyment of 
the happiness I now possess, I oft shudder as I think 
how dark, how stormy a night may succeed to its bright- 
ness—but,” added Gerald, in a hoarse, broken voice, 
“ promise me, Ida, when the pall of insanity shall have 
descended to cover the light of intellect, when the fire 
of madness shall have scorched the sources of life, pro- 
mise me, you will not leave, will not forsake me !” 

“Never! never!” ejaculated the weeping wife, as she 
flung herself into his arms, pressing her cold cheek to 
the colder one of her husband ; how her heart smote her 
for having so wronged him, by nurturing one suspicion 
of that noble nature. That heart clung to him with 
renewed idolatry, and who can know the passionate fer- 
vor of the prayer which arose from its inmost depths, 
that God would avert from her hearth a curse so bitter, 
so blighting! DOOR 5 Win Byte 
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It was but four years from the events recorded above, 
and a group, in which the very spirit of grief seemed 
dwelling, were assembled in a chamber of that mansion 
which had seen so forcibly portrayed the perishable- 
ness of life’s gifts. It was night, and the howling of the 
tempest without, the heavy, monotonous pattering of the 
rain, the melancholy sighing of the wind, seemed un- 
heard by the sorrowful occupants of that apartment, 
in which perfect stillness reigned. A solitary taper 
flung its sickly and flickering rays athwart a couch on 
which rested the form of a man apparently but in the 
noontide of life. In the restless and unquiet rolling of 
the large dark eyes, there beamed no mind, yet there 
was beauty, strange beauty, in the finely chiselled lips, 
in the high, pure brow, which seemed imbedded in the 
heavy masses of black hair clustering around the coun- 
tenance of deadly paleness. A small, fair hand, was 
twined in those sable locks, and over the bed of insanity 
leaned the form of a female, painfully attenuated. 
In the depths of her languid eye, there lay a history— 
a tale of love, tenderness, suffering, and blighted happi- 
ness, but the meek and unmurmuring spirit of the chris- 
tian reposed there also—that spirit, which yielded not 
to the blast as it swept over the treasure-house of the 
affections, but which even in the bitterness of desola- 
tion, could exclaim, “the cup which my father hath 
given me, shall I not drink of it!” Who in that prema- 
ture wreck of all that was most beautiful, could recog- 
nize the once brilliant Ida V——, the creature of sun- 
shine ?—The stream of life, once mirroring nought but 
happiness, had been imbittered and troubled. Though 
she felt that the billows of anguish were breaking over 
her soul, as she watched beside her maniac husband, 
her sorrow was voiceless, and even the sigh, which oft 
struggled to escape its prison-house, was hushed ; the 
eye was uplifted to heaven with renewed fervency, the 
lips moved in prayer with unabated frequency, as she 
sometimes almost yielded to the passionate impulses of 
her grief. At the foot of the couch, over which his 
daughter bent, stood Mr. V——, with folded arms, a 
rooted and stern sorrow depicted on his venerable 
countenance; and kneeling beside him, her dimpled 
arms embracing his knees, her young, bright head 
bowed on her bosom, was a fair»child, whose few 
years seemed to preclude the possibility of her ap- 
preciating the peculiar and moving scene on which 
she had been looking. Yet her childhood had been 
nurtured in affliction, and on her young and graceful 
brow, thought had descended prematurely. She knew 
her father was dying—that father she had been taught 
to love passionatel y—and when she gazed on his sunken 
and emaciated face, she wept convulsively. Ida wiped 
away the chill damps of death, which had already be- 
gun to collect on the brow of the sufferer. Suddenly 
the storm without ceased,—the dying man moved— 
“Heaven,” ejaculated he, as with supernatural strength 
he started from his pillow, and a smile of ineffable 
sweetness passed over his pale countenance—“ Hea- 
ven is gained! In Zion is no suffering, no tears! Ida, 
my own beloved!” and the next moment she is wreath- 
ed in bis embrace. Reason had returned—though in 
his departing moments. She had prayed that he might 
not die in fearful insanity. That prayer was heard— 
answered—and she was happy, even while the fitful 
breathings of her husband passed fainter and fainter 





over her cheek. “‘ Hush, Ida! mine own one!” whisper- 
edhe. “Glory is opening upon me—the Redeemer— 
precious—peace—” The tones, grew indistinct—Ida 
heard no more. Slowly, very slowly, the arms which 
were twined around her neck fell from their resting 
place. His spirit had passed, even while words of 
peace lingered on his colorless lips. Gently the strick- 
en wife arose, lest she might disturb the beautiful repose 
of the dead—tremblingly she passed her hand over 
those lids which drooped over the glazed eyeballs— 
carefully she put aside the long, dark hair, which shaded 
the serene face of the marble-like corpse. Then kneel- 
ing beside the couch of death, her child nestling with 
sobs beside her, Ida gazed her last on the one who had 
been dearer to her than aught else earth held. 

* . . * + * * 

Ida lived many years after the golden link in life’s 
chain had been shattered. She was not unmindful of 
her remaining blessings, and in the education of her 
daughter, in teaching her to tread the paths of holiness, 
in administering to the comforts of her aged father, 
she enjoyed serenity and composure. Yet the memo- 
ries of her youth—the sacred remembrance of Gerald, 
the husband of her deathless love—were never dimmed ; 
and her chastenings drew her more closely, more teu- 
derly to that Father, who hath said unto his redeemed 
children—“ When thou passest through the waters I 
will be with thee;—and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee ; when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame kin- 
die upon thee.”* H. Cc. M. 

Nelson County, Va. 





AFFECTION’S TRIUMPHS. 
PART Ill. 


Oh ye! who dare review the past, to find 
A stimulus to rouse the exhausted mind, 
When present, or approaching ills, disarm 
Exciting pleasure of her wonted charm— 
Ye, whom no agony it brings to trace 
On Memory’s scroll some old, familiar place ; 
Where parents, brethren, sisters, gathered round, 
Indulgent read the oracles profound, 
Which, from your school-room tripods, by the mail 
Were sent to illuminate your native vale— 
Or where, when on life’s broader seas afloat, 
And of past toils and triumphs won you wrote, 
Warmed many a heart, which ne’er to you was cok, 
As all exultingly your tale they told-—~ 
Or, where in gay luxuriance scattered round 
The leaves of many a wild-flower strewed the ground, 
You kissed the blushes from a fair one’s cheek, 
In witness of the love you could not speak-- 
’Tis not enough that on these pleasing themes, 
As on the pageantry of vanished dreams, 
Reflection dwells, while no reproachful voice 
By conscience waked, forbids you to rejoice. 


’Tis not enough, that by your peaceful hearth 
Your hearts grow lighter while you list the mirth 


* Isaiah, chapter 43, verse 2d. 
Vox. IV.—51 
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Of children, who your flattered wisdom task 
To impart the knowledge they so shrewdly ask : 
Tis not enough, that daily from your door, 
Welcome partakers of your hard earned store, 
Go age and want, while many a prayer is said 
That choicest blessings shower upon your head : 
Tis not enough, that conscious of your own, 
Toward kindred follies you have mercy shown ; 
Nor not enough that even guilt, prepared 

By penitence, your kind concern has shared ; 
And landed safe on Virtue’s lofty shore, 

A waif on Passion’s ocean floats no more. 


See from their sheltered and secluded nooks, 
Born of the rains of Heaven, a thousand brooks, 
Impelled by unseen forces, onward go, 
Just murmuring music as they gently flow ; 
Wind lest they overwhelm each feeble shoot, 
Or bare some sturdy oak’s fantastic root ; 
Dispense rich verdure through the unshaded mead, 
And lend the strength which lifts the flowret’s head ; 
Then join, and still acceding streams receive, 
Till ’neath alluvial banks Ohio heave ; 
Which, as it glides, its kindred floods expand, 
And Mississippi hastens through the land, 
To add its depth to that unfathomed deep 
Whose restless waves the isles and continents sweep. 


Thus must Affection’s votaries join; thus lend 
Their aid to each ; thus all their efforts blend ; 
Till thy broad, placid river, Knowledge, pours 
Its fertilizing wave along the shores 
Itself has built; where all that gladdens earth— 
Harvests of mental wealth and mental worth— 
Reward who will but plow, and sow the seeds, 
And clear the virgin soil of shadowing weeds :— 
Till Freedom’s swelling and resistless flood, 
Burst through the barriers which a while withstood, 
Leaps on, by still increasing impulse urged, 
Impatient in Truth’s ocean to be merged. 


On that bold flood the nations of mankind, 
In one great league by pleased Affection joined, 
Anxious that Truth shall bear their destiny 
On the broad bosom of her bourneless sea, 
Not careless of the weak, nor of the strong 
Afraid, shall ride in triumph and ere long. 


Vainly the dwindling band, who ne’er have known 
A wish for blessings not to be their own, 
Sneer at the ecstasies their coldness views, 
Heightened by hopes each passing hour renews: 
Vainly such aspirations they despise, 
For, if untrue, the heart will hold them wise, 
As kindles into life its honest pride 
To feel how nearly ’tis to Heaven allied, 
If, from their entertainment, it derives 
Delights unknown to dull, insensate lives. 


If, when the eagle aims his circling way 
To the high fountain of terrestrial day, 
His pinions, bathed too oft in earth’s cold dews, 
Or wearied by ignobler toil, refuse 
To bear him till he reach his wished for goal ; 
Yet far beneath the stormy vapors roll ; 
And in the brilliant and unbroken rays, 





Which ever through translucent ether blaze, 

He joys, as never joy the meaner crowds 

Whose highest flights scarce cleave the lowest clouds. 
And some in eyries nursed, have dared essay 

To reach the realm of intellectual day : 
Restrained from flight eccentric by the guide 
Long since by holiest oracles supplied ; 

And borne on reason’s pinions, far above 

The earth-born mists of error now they move. 
Though life is found too short, and all too weak 
Their restless wings to gain what still they seek, 
They strive not without hope, nor strive in vain, 
To approach where mortal man can ne’er attain. 


To deprecate man’s frailties, not despise 
His nobler aspirations, would be wise. 
What matters it that some of plodding head 
Learn their low parts and play them for their bread, 
If, on the stage of life, some loftier minds, 
Whom no set rule nor cherished error blinds, 
Appear, as meteors in the impervious night, 
Bright in themselves, but more by contrast bright? 
Them, moody bigots may refuse to hear ; 
At them, untutored galleries may jeer ; 
And stolid critics of the stage-box sneer, 
Who hid in shadow see but half the stage ; 
Mistake for rant the actor’s generous rage ; 
Rail at a pause ’twixt nominative and verb ; 
Nor feel the emotions which can language curb : 
But there are some admirers in the crowd 
Whose praise rewards, though seldom breathed aloud— 
Some who have conned Experience’ lessons o’er, 
And treasured as fine gold the instructive lore ; 
Who judge, not without purpose, in the plan 
Of animated nature, but on man 
Propitious Heaven the immortal soul! bestows, 
Which with desire to know incessant glows: 
Or gives, with memory, an intellect 
Can follow to its cause each known effect ; 
This cause and consequence with those compare, 


_| And, to the world, the truths thus gleaned declare. 


The busy ants, their streets the earth below, 
Build, as they built a thousand years ago ; 
And now as then, on fluttering pinions gay, 
Myriads of insects sport their lives away : 
With the same twigs, the fowls their nests contrive ; 
On the same moss, the hardy reindeer thrive: 
The insects learn not from the prudent ants 
To guard ’gainst coming cold or hunger’s wants ; 
The reindeer learn not from the soaring fowls 
The way to lands where winter never howls; 
Nor seek the ants to know, why o’er their heads 
The arching roof they make in safety spreads ; 
Nor ask the wandering fowls, why constant move 
The waves beneath them, and the clouds above. 


Man marks the magnet tremble to the pole, 
And in the darkness sails where oceans roll : 
The heated water sees in vapor rise ; 

A giant force its subject aid supplies : 

For one rule known, he theorises ten ; 

Finds some are true, and builds on them again ; 
And thus his pile of science grows apace, 

The structure firm though narrowest at the base. 
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Can he who thus progressively improves 
His knowledge of the world which round him moves, 
Omit to scan the workings of his mind, 
Or to its wondrous faculties be blind ? 
And knowing them, shall he forever fail 
To bid them o’er his sensual lusts prevail ? 
Shall selfishness forever in his heart 
Be throned secure, to play the tyrant’s part? 
Forever shall he impotently rave 
When Passion bids, or bow her abject slave ? 
No; the blest time approaches, sure though slow, 
When these shall totter to their overthrow ; 
And he, from sense, and self, and passion free, 
No more misguiding error’s fool shall be. 


In the dark ages, now forever passed, 
In cloistered halls were learning’s stores amassed : 
The bigot monk, within his darkened cell, 
Pondered the tomes the warrior could not spell ; 
And left his useless emendations there, 
To be the future antiquary’s care : 
The curious arts were spent in conjuring tricks, 
Or whiled his hours who scorned with men to mix ; 
And, but the fearful mariner on the main, 
Or false astrologer, watched the starry train : 
Doomed for his thriftless life a slave to plod, 
The bondman trembled at his chieftain’s nod, 
Or, where War stalked, a god in glittering vest, 
With Desolation, in his footsteps pressed ; 
His morning toil, to practice ruthless deeds ; 
His evening task, to count again his beads : 
And all were bound together by the band 
By Superstition and Ambition planned— 
A band which galled, the while it firmly held 
Some jealous hearts by hate of tyrants swelled. 


Affection then, fore’er the friend of man, 
Her noblest triumphs, and her last, began : 
Still had she comforted his stricken soul, 
And o’er its fires in kindness held control. 
But now, when round his board his nestlings drew, 
She sought his rugged nature to subdue ; 
And bade him contemplate their coming lot, 
When from the precincts of his humble cot 
They would be torn, and their young blood be poured, 
To aggrandise a mercenary lord. 
Then with a flushing brow, and fiery eye, 
And lip compressed, the oppressor to defy 
He learned, and marching on with form erect, 
Made Tyranny his offspring’s rights respect, 
And yield, though grudgingly, the fulcrum law 
Whereon late ages Freedom’s lever saw. 


Affection hailed the deed; but man, enchained 
By Ignorance still, knew not how much he had gained ; 
And active as her followers now should be, 
She hastened on his glorious destiny : 
From the oppressed her ministers she chose, 
And told the secret treacheries of her foes: 
Then, for the mighty work ’twas their’s to do, 
Prepared themselves the stalwart, chosen few, 
By days of study, and by nights of thought, 
Till wrestling prayer the strength they needed brought. 


As when the earthquake, in his caverned halls 


And bids them arm them for the dread affray, 
Dark vapors dim the blessed light of day ; 
While not a sound upon the dying air 

Disturbs the fixedness of man’s despair : 

So still—so dark—too paralysed, to hope 
Heaven would again its dazzling portals ope, 
The moral world reposed ; the light to guide 
The uncertain step, and cheer the heart, denied. 


But soon low distant murmurings are heard, 

As of a forest by the night-winds stirred ; 

And meteor flashes from the holy fire 

Which smouldered long, but could not all expire— 
The fire of Truth—appal the red conclave 

Who long claimed learning for their proper slave : 
While, like the thunderpeals that rend the skies, 
The cry of multitudes their power defies ; 

And bursts the second dawning of the day 
Whose all-pervading beams nor kings, nor popes, can 
stay. 


Then might the ear of Faith have heard again 

The loud, the joyful, the triumphant strain, 

Which once before through Heaven’s high arches rang 
When “ Glory to the Highest !” angels sang ; 

And, conscious of redeeming mercy’s plan, 

They shouted “ Peace on earth—good will toward man!” 


Then came the deadly struggle—then the foes 
Of Knowledge, Freedom, Truth, in power arose : 
Affection’s followers willing victims died ; 

But growing hosts each martyr’s place supplied. 
Hark! even now the sound of clashing arms, 
The despot on his tottering throne alarms ; 

Now, ’neath his walls the assailing force appears, 
Their cheering war-cry thundering in his ears. 
For still Oppression reigns from where the Czar 
Makes thousands pine beneath the polar star, 
To where the sable African delights 

In human immolation’s horrid rites— 

From the far east, where stupid tyrants sway 
Their iron rods, and cringing slaves obey, 

To Europe’s realms, where tyrants more refined, 
Make free the body, and enslave the mind. 

And here, where sundered is her brittle chain, 
Where jealous laws the lowliest’s rights maintain, 
Where all acknowledge all have right to claim 
What men in other lands must trembling name— 
Here, o’er men’s hearts dominion still she holds, 
And to her purposes opinion moulds. 

For even here, the men who make the law, 

Are prone as she directs the bill to draw; 

And petty tyrants strive to make a great, 

That, for their profit, he may rule the state. 


My countrymen! well may your hearts rejoice 
Your lot is in the land should be your choice: 
| And, not unwisely, while the historic page 
You ponder, may exultingly presage 
Our country’s loftier fame, when hastening years 
Have perfected the work which so endears 
The names we have from earliest childhood known— 
Their names and his—his friends and Washington. 
But oh ! forget not we have much to do, 





Convulsive elements around him calls, 





If to their memory we would be true. 
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Secured in their enjoyment, all must know 
The happiness Affection can bestow ; 
Ail, all must learn to love their fellow men, 
Nor be too proud to seek their love again ; 
The legislator, narrowness of soul 
Must cast aside, and mindful of the whole 
He represents and serves, must look beyond 
Self-interest, or a district’s narrow bound ; 
Must bid thy sacred temples, Knowledge, stand 
On every eminence throughout the land, 
And, while Corinthian halls the approved receive, 
To all the Doric base must entrance give: 
For all in vain the elect of science, pore 
O’er garnered tomes of concentrated lore, 
If to themselves the advantage is confined, 
And Ignorance still a myriad host can blind. 
Oh! spread the blessing! Let the poor man’s son, 
Child of the state, strong armor buckle on ; 
And, having proved it, bear it where the foes 
Of Knowledge now her onward course oppose: 
Then for a sterner struggle claim his arm, 
And bid him shout Oppression’s last alarm, 


Purveyed by Knowledge, by Affection led, 
And Truth’s broad banner flying o’er her head, 
Onward, still onward, and forever on, 

Be Freedom’s march, till all the earth be won ; 
Until thy sun, oh, Truth! shall culminate, 
And the last mists of <rror dissipate ; 

Until thy day’s high noon, its light intense, 
Its vivifying rays, to all dispense ; 

Until is raised the whole of humankind, 

To that proud eminence, for them designed, 
When highest faculties by bounteous Heaven, 
Were unto men, as unto angels given. 





BYRON AND PLAGIARISM. 


A writer in the Messenger for March last, quotes Byron and 
Madame de Stael, and places the English bard in no very envia- 
ble light, by making use of the sentiments of others to attain that 
fame for which he had an inordinate ambition. In my readings 
I have met with the following passages, shewing his reasonings 
on the principle. I will introduce the quotations by the follow- 
ing extract from his life, by Lake, in which it will be seen he 
takes a broad ground: ‘‘ Byron was a great admirer of the 
Waverley novels, and never travelled without them. ‘ They 
are,’ said he, to Captain Medwin, one day, ‘a library in them- 
selyes—a perfect literary treasure. I could read them once a 
year with new pleasure.’ During that morning he had been 
reading one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and delivered, accord- 
ing to Medwin, the following criticism: ‘ How difficult it is to 
say anythingnew! * * * Perhaps all nature and art could 
not supply a new idea.’*? And in the ‘* Conversations of an 
American with Lord Byron,’? quoted into the London New 
Monthly Magazine,* it is said, ‘*He allowed frankly that he 
was indebted to the hints of others for some of the most esteem- 
ed passages in his poetry. ‘1 never,’ said he, ‘ considered my- 
self interdicted from helping myself to another man’s stray ideas. 
I have Pope to countenance me in this: ‘ Solemque quis dicere 
falsum audcat !’ Pope was a great hunter up of grains of wheat 
in bushels of chaff ; but I have been no more scrupulous than he 


in making use of whatever fell in my way. Mankind have been’ 


writing books so long, that an author may be excused for offer- 
ing no thoughts absolutely new. We must select, and call that 
invention. A writer at the present day has hardly any other re- 


* See Littell’s Museum fur December, 1835. 





source than to take the thoughts of others and cast them into 
new forms of associations and contrast. Plagiarism, to be sure, 
is branded of old, but it is never criminal, except when done in 
a clumsy way, like stealing among the Spartans. A good 
thought is often far better expressed at second hand than at the 
first utterance. If a rich material has fallen into incompetent 
hands, it would be the height of injustice to debar a more skilful 
artist from taking possession of it and working it up. Commend 
me to a good pilferer--you may laugh at it as a paradox, but I 
assure you the most original writers are the greatest thieves.’ ” 

Lady Blessington also observes, in her ‘* Journal of Conver- 
sations with Lord Byron,” ‘* As Byron had said that his own 
position had led to his writing ‘The Deformed Transformed,’ 
I ventured to remind him, that in the advertisement to that drama 
he had stated it to have been founded on the novel of ‘The 
Three Brothers.’ He said that both statements were correct, 
and then changed the subject, without giving me an opportunity 
of questioning him on the unacknowledged but visible resem- 
blances between other of his works and that extraordinary pro- 
duction. It is possible that he is unconscious of the plagiary of 
ideas he has committed ; for his reading is so desultory, that he 
seizes thoughts, which, in passing through the glowing alembic 
of his mind, become so embellished as to lose al! identity with the 
original crude embryos he has adopted.” 

I submit these extracts without comment, not doubting but 
every intelligent reader wil! admit Byron’s transcendent poetical 
genius, notwithstanding these frank admissions on his part. 

Washington City, May, 1338, 8. F. G. 





GEORGIA SCENES, CHARACTERS, AND INCIDENTS.* 
NEW SERIES.—NUMBER I. 


LITTLE BEN. 


There are some who delight in tales of torment---to such this 
sketch is respectfully dedicated. And as a writer in the South- 
ern Literary Messenger says, I feel half inclined *‘ to perpetrate 
a little philosophy” upon this unamiable trait in the human 
character. I yield to the temptation, however, no farther, than 
barely to remark, that I believe it is a trait common in some 
measure to all men. This may be proved phrenologically. 1 
know a man, who, by the concurring testimony of two phreno- 
logists, is remarkable for his benevolence; and I have the au- 
thority of that gentleman for saying, that he found no pleasure 
in reading Horace, until he came tothe ninth satire. In that, 
the poet tells us, as the classic reader knows, that in one of his 
rambles, he encountered a fellow, who fastened upon him like a 
leech, who would be dismissed by no hint, and who talked him 
into an agony, that threatened to stop his breathing through all 
time. He who could find nothing pleasing in the works. of 
Horace, except in this satire, must have derived his gratification 
from the torments of the bard alone, not from the poetry in 
which they were recounted. If an uncommonly benevolent 
man, can delight ia the suffering of a fellow being, all men must. 
Q. E. D. 

Relying upon the truth just established, I venture to lay before 
the public a history of my troubles from garrulity ; premising, 
that those who find in themselves a refutation of my logic had 
better follow me no farther ; for they will find this, the dullest 
and most insipid narrative, that ever was committed to paper. 

If Horace has truly depicted his sufferings from the stranger 
who joined him in the Via Sacra, then Ihave no scruples in say- 
ing, that I once had an acquaintance who would have killed him 
stone dead, before he reached Vesta’s temple. His tormentor 
talked chiefly of himself---so did mine; and here ends the pa- 
rallel. His, was a man of letters---he was a poet, a dancer, and 


* The readers of the Messenger, cannot have forgotten the 
rich treat we gave them from the first volume of the ** Georgia 
Scenes,” about two yearsago. We are rejoiced to perceive that 
the very talented author has determined to come out with a new 
series of them,—the first of which, “‘ Uncle Ben,” we transfer 
to our columns from the ‘* Augusta Mirror,” a very neatly print- 
ed and well edited periodical, just started in Augusta, Georgia. 

[ Ed. Mess. 
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a singer, of note---mine was an obscure farmer, who could hardly 
readand write. His, was a man who knew much of the world ; 
mine, had hardly ever travelled beyond the visible horizon, 
that encircled his native domicil. With the first, therefore, self, 
was a subject of agreable variety---with the last, self, was a 
dead monotony. The one passed rapidly from subject to subject ; 
the other never quit a subject until he carried it through the 
most minute, circumstantial, dry, tantalizing details that ever 
afflicted a patient ear. When Horace once got rid of his man, 
he was rid of him forever: but I was constrained to visit mine 
weekly, and sometimes oftener, for about two years. The na- 
tive Venusian enjoyed the poor privilege of writhing under his 
tortures ; but even this privilege was denied to the native Geor- 
gian. I would not be rude to my oppressor, first, from a princi- 
ple of courtesy, and secondly from a principle of personal secu- 
rity ; for he was of the best fighting blood in the country. Now 
let the reader imagine me thus circumstanced, and listening by 
the hour to story after story, like those below, and if he can 
laugh, or even smile at my tortures, I do not envy him his phi- 
lanthropy, flattered as I may be, by his testimony to my ethics. 

The name of my thorn was Benjamin Grinnolds ; but he was 
usually called Little Ben, to distinguish him from an uncle of the 
same name; and only for this purpose ; for he was not diminu- 
tive in stature. Little Ben never used his upper lip in talking; 
he transferred its office to his upper teeth. If he was not driven 
to this expedient from necessity, it was certainly a kindness to 
both lips; for his upper teeth protruded so far forward, as to 
make it a positive labor for his lips to salute each other. Some 
of his friends used to say that he could not blow out a candle 
without dislocating his neck, or burning his chin ; but I do not 
believe that. 

This little deformity had the effect of changing all the b’s and 
p’s in Ben’s narratives to v’s and f's: nevertheless Ben delivered 
himself with great fluency. His sentences were uniformly short, 
and distinguished only by the semicolon pause, save when he 
recounted some wonderful achievement, or astounding witicism 
of his hero: then indeed he took a semibreve rest; during 
which, he assumed a look of self-complaisance, an arch cut of 
the eye, and a veiled smile that would hardly have been tolera- 
ted in Buonaparte, after the battle of Lodi. He did not always, 
however, use his favorite stop to divide distinct sentences, but 
sometimes made it usurp the comma’s place; and very often 
ran from sentence to sentence without any pause between them. 
All other stops were dismissed from his discourses. He almost 
invariably threw the emphasis on the first word in a sentence, 
and upon no other word. His delivery was naturally quick; 
and either from this cause, or from an irrepressible desire to pass 
from story to story, he dealt largely in the elipsis. The reader 
has doubtless often listened to drops of rain descending from the 
eaves of a house, upon a platform some twelve or fifteen feet 
long, just after a shower. One big drop, and four or five little 
ones, descend in rapid succession—then a momentary pause, 
and six or eight followin the same order—then a like pause, 
and fifteen or twenty roll on the ear in like manner. So fell 
Little Ben’s words and sentences. 

I proceed to lay before the reader one or two of Ben’s stories, 
which are quite as interesting as any that ] ever heard from him. 
For the sake of perspicuity I frequently use stops which he did 
not; but that the reader may catch his prevailing style, I give 
the appropriate points for a few sentences. 


STORY THE FIRST. 


One day ’n the fall; t? was pow’ful hot too for that time o’ 
year; uncle Ven come over to our house ; and s’ys hetome Ven 
let’s go kill some squir’ls ; Oh s’ysI it’s too hot; Oh s*ys he 
you’re not taller; No s’ys I nor vutter nuther; vut hot’s hot 
and sweaten ’s same to me as meltin; Oh s’ys he come long 
come long its cool in the woods; well s’ys I you’ll not kill noth- 
in’ no how this time o’ day where’s Trig ?* Idon’t know s’ys 
uncle Ven where he was whenI come away. I could’nt find 
him. Then s’ys 1 Pll swar’ foin viank you'll kill nothin’. 
Why s’ys he whare’s Jole! and Touze?t They’re good for 
nothin’ s*ys I for squir’ls but Touwze trees sometimes and we can 
try ‘em. Sol call’d the dogs, s*ysI *‘ here Jole! here Touze!”? 
vut ding the dog couldI find. Call ’em again s’ys uncle Ven 


* Uncle Ben’s squirrel dog Trigger. 


they’re somewhere avout here. Oh no they a’n’t s’ys I, they al- 

ways lie avout the dairy and loom-house ; they’re gone off with 

the niggers and for my vart I’m glad of it, for it’s ding nation 

hot. Fresently I look’d round and I saw nigger Feet (Peter) 

comin’ over the draw-vars with a vasket o’ corn on his shoulder 

and he had voth the dogs Jole and Touze ; well s*’ys I uncle Ven 

yander’s the dogs now with Feet; I told you they’d gone off with 

the niggers. So we call’d the dogs and started off down the 

vranch round the corn-field, and fresently Touze treed. S’ysI 

uncle Ven Touze run that squir’] on the ground ’fore he treed I 

know vy his varkin, and you’ll find the squir’l high uf, for he’s 

had a scare and he'll never stof till he gits to the tif tof. We 

went to Touze and he’d treed uf one of the whalin’est foflers I 

reckon you ever seed, Go round the tree Ven says uncle Ven, 

to me, and shake a vush and let’s see if Ican’t see him. Well 

s’ys I you need ’n look velow the very tof vunch of vushes on 
the tree for I know he’s high. So I went round the tree and 

shuk a vush and fetch’d a squall--—Stof ! stof! says uncle Ven, 
I see him, and he is high uf sure enough. There s’ys I did n’t 1 

tell you so? Well s’ysI do make a sure shoot, for Iswar I don’t 
want to have vuch shakin’ and squallin’ to do this hot weather. 
Uncle Ven raised uf his rifle and cracked away and kill’d the 
squir’], and down he come and sock he lodged in the fork 
of the fofler. There s’ys I now you’ve done it. Stof s*ys he, 
maybe he’ll kick and roll out. Kick the devil s’ys I, he looks 
like kickin’ with a rifle val] through him and all his guts hangin’ 
out. Wells’ys he to me Ven you cant vring down that squir’l. 
S’ysIuncle Ven I'll ve dod viamed if I can’t vring down the 
squir’l. Wells’ys he if you ’l) vring down the squir’l Pll give 
you a trifle. Wells'ysI what ’ll yougive me? Oh s’ys hel 
don’t know, Pll give you a trifle. Well s*ysI uncle Ven I don’t 
velieve you'll gi’ me any thing, vut I’ll ve dod vlamed if I cant 
vring down the squir’l. So I flung off my hat and shoes and 
took a griff ufon the fofler, and I tell you what, I felt like vackin 
out, for it was a whaler. Vut I thought there was nothing like 
trying. So Iset in and clum uf avout twenty foot, and got dang 
tired. Vut thinks I it’ll never do to turn vack now, or uncle 
Ven’)] have the run on me. SoIclung on and vlow’d a while, 
and fushed on and clum uf avout forty foot uf one of your vigest 
sort o’ foflers!!! I flung down the squir’! and s’ys Ito uncle Ven, 
where’s that trifle you were going to gi’ me? ................ 
Oh s’ys he I do ’n know, I'll give it to you some o’ these days. 
So I wajted two weeks, and I meets uncle Ven atthe muster, and 
s’ys I uncle Ven, where’s that trifle you were going to gi’ me, 
old feller? Oh s’ys he I do ’n know Ven, I'll give it to you 
some 0’ these days. So] waits about three weeks, and I meets 
uncle Ven at the Court House, and s’ys J to him uncle Ven 
where’s that trifle you were going to gi’ me old feller? Oh 
s’ys he Idon’ know I'll give it to you some o’ these days, and 
ding the trifle have I ever seen to this day—vut I never see un- 
cle Ven that I don’t run him about that trifle, and Ireckon he 
hates it the worst o’ any thing you ever seed. 





STORY THE SECOND. 


Cousin John and I went one day down his mili creek a fishin’, 
and we fished a while, and got no bites, and s’ys cousin John 
to me, Ven I"m going home—well s’ys I cousin John you may go, 
vut I’l] fish a little longer. Ohs’ys he come along and lets 
go home, you'll cetch nothin’. Well s’ys I, I dont ‘spect to 
cetch any thing vut a few horny-heads no how, vut I’)! fish on 
awhile longer. Well s’ys ne I’m off, and away he went. I 
walks along uf the creek droffin’in here and there, vut I got 
nothin’ yuta few nivvles, and one little horny-head. Fresently 
Icame to a deep hole at the root of a vig veech look’d like 
there might be cat in it. So Ifuts on a fresh long-worm, and 
soused in my hook and fresently, vy dad, somethin’ took me ; but 
I miss’d him. S*’ys I touch me agin mate. So I haul’d the 
vate-gourd to me and took out another Jong-worm and fut it on 
my hook and soused in agin, and vy dad he took me agin, and 
F whopt out a ding great cat avout that long—(measuring 
about seven inches on his arm.) Well s’ysI, I v’lieve I'll go 
home since I’ve caught a cat.—So I goes up to the house and 
meets cousin John, and s*ys heto me, Ven, where did you git 
that cat? S*ys I cousin John I caught the cat. Ven sys hel 
dont v’lieve you, you vaught the cat. 8S’ys I cousin John I'll ve 
dod viamed if I did’nt cetch the cat; who was I to vuy cats from 
in the woods ufthe creek? Whys’ys he from gome o’ the mill- 





t Jowler and Touser, Liule Ben’s dogs, 


yoys. Why s’ys I, I reckon there was no vetter chance for mill- 
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voys cetching cats than for my cetching ’em—s’yslif you'll go 
vack to the creek with me, I?ll] show you where I caught the cat. 
Well vy George, says he, I willgo with you. Well s*’ys I come 
along- So we goes down to the creek and s’ys I to cousin John, 
cousin John there’s where I caught the cat. Well s*ys he Ven, 
I sh’an’t v’lieve you till you cetch another cat. Why, s’ys I 
cousin John its ding’d hard if a man must cetch two cats, fore 
you'll v’lieve he caught one cat.--Well s’ys he I sh’an’t v’lieve 
you any how, till youcetch another. Well s’ysI cousin John, 
there’s nothin’ like tryin’ any how. So 1 clafs on another long- 
worm and soused in my hook, and vy dad, I whops out another 
ding great cat aboutthat long. S*’ys I cousin John what do you 
Well s’ys he Ven, now I v’lieve you 
caught the cat, and ever since that I’ve had the run on cousin 
John about that cat. 
The reader is tired of this nonsense, and so is 


BALDWIN. 





THE WEST FIFTY YEARS SINCE, 
By L. M., of Washington City. 
CHAPTER III. 


The recent achievement of Henry, excited in the 
bosoms of his companions the highest admiration of 
his personal prowess. They also felt for him that deep 
attachment which mutual privations and mutual dan- 
gers never fail to inspire. But week after week rolled 
away, and yet Col. B. and his family came not, nor 
were there any tidings of them. The time set for their 
departure from the landing, was often counted over. 
The fears of the people at the station were aroused, and 
at last it was agreed by all that some fatal disaster 
must have befallen the travellers. It was evident to 
Major G. that his son was disquieted and sad, and that 
he had become indifferent to those pursuits which had 
excited him to action on his first arrival. 

Henry’s fervid imagination sometimes pictured the 
object of his adoration dragging out her days in a 
hopeless and degrading servitude. Sometimes he be- 
held her swollen, disfigured and unburied corpse, drifted 
up and lying on the beach of the Tennessee. All hope 
of ever seeing Emily again was nearly abandoned. 
These thoughts drove him almost mad. In the bitter- 
ness of his anguish he determined to take triple ven- 
geance upon the ferocious enemy. All his faculties 
seemed to be absorbed in a desperate and deadly reso- 
lution to have blood for blood. More than once he pro- 
posed to the commander of the station to raise a volun- 
teer force which should penetrate into the towns of the 
Indians, lay them waste, seize upon their women and 
children, coerce them into terms of accommodation, and 
to a restoration of the captives which they held. But 
the cautious veteran checked this youthful impatience 
and impetuosity by alleging that they were as yet too 
weak to act on the offensive ; that after a while they 
might be strengthened by new detachments of emi- 
grants, and that until then they must bear their suffer- 
ings bravely and patiently. 

Whilst Henry awaited in torturing anxiety for some 
developments that might enable him to ascertain the 
probable fate of Emily, an event occurred which had 
well nigh broken up the whole settlement. 

One morning, about an hour after sun-rise, seven men 
were seen running towards the station, from the direc- 





tion of the neighboring one, with their guns in their 
hands, and apparently in the greatest terror. Having 
been admitted, they stated, that they had gone out 
about day-light to hoe their corn and cotton—a small 
quantity of which latter article was raised to be spun 
by the women—that they had been at work but a few 
moments before they heard the crack of a rifle. These 
men, it appeared, were in that part of the field which 
was farthest from the station. Between them and their 
companions more than thirty Indian warriors, emerging 
from the neighboring wood, suddenly interposed. The 
other white men, ten or twelve in number, on the first 
alarm, sprung to their arms, and on the first impulse 
made towards the gate, the enemy being close upon 
their heels. The women seeing their husbands coming 
and hotly pursued, opened the gate, hoping to admit 
them, then to close it and exclude the savages. But 
the Indians accelerated their speed, and entered as it 
were upon the shoulders of the settlers. The seven men 
perceiving that all was lost within, had come with all 
possible haste to Nashville, in order to procure succor. 

This thrilling detail awakened all Henry’s enérgies 
into full action. His dark and cloudy brow, compress- 
ed lips, and fiery eye, shadowed forth the tempest that 
was raging within, 

The commander proceeded with his accustomed cir- 
cumspection. Having called his men together, it was 
decided that a small number of them should proceed to 
the station that had been attacked ; ascertain the extent 
of the mischief that had been done; whether the enemy 
had fled, and which of the great traces leading south, 
they had taken. Word was sent to the other two sta- 
tions, of what had happened, with orders that all who 
could be spared, should be sent fully equipped for an 
expedition. 

Those who visited the scene of the late disaster, ap- 
proached cautiously and silently: not the slightest 
noise was heard. It was evident that the enemy had 
come in haste, had done their bloody work in haste, 
and were already gone, The tracks of the ponies 
around, proyed that they were on horseback, and that 
they would retreat as rapidly as possible until they be- 
lieved that they were beyond the reach of pursuit. 

At the entrance of the station there were four Indians 
and nine white men dead. On the countenances of the 
former the scowl of defiance and revenge still lingered. 
They were attired in their war dresses; their faces 
painted red and black. One of them was lying with his 
gun beside him, not having been discharged. It seem- 
ed probable that one of the whites, seeing that he must 
die, resolved to sell his life dearly; that he had turned 
suddenly upon his pursuer, and shot him through the 
heart. In the hand of another was a long and bloody 
knife, which he had used, and which he still held firmly, 
the muscles being yet unrelaxed. At a little distance 
from the gate there lay an old man tomahawked and 
scalped—the father of one of those who had fallen, By 
him sat his faithful dog gently licking his wounds. 
When the visiters approached, he came towards them 
with piteous and imploring looks, then sprung back, as 
if to invite them to relieve his master’s distress. A 
few paces farther on, there was a woman lying on her 
face. Beside her was her child, who was just able to 
speak, sobbing, and shaking her mother as if she thought 
she was asleep. In one of the cabins there were two 
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children about four years old, each with a stick in its 
hand raking parched corn from the fire, apparently un- 
conscious of what had happened, and absorbed in their 
employment. On being questioned, they stated, that 
hearing a noise they had crawled under the bed. Here 
and there were the remains of several infants, which it 
was evident had been taken by the heels and their 
brains beaten out against the walls of the station, and 
then thrown down. The spinning wheels, chairs and 
stools, were overturned. The carded cotton was flying 
in every direction, and that which was spun was scat- 
tered over the floors of the cabins. Some of the quilts 
and blankets seemed to have been dropped as the ma- 
rauders were endeavoring to take them away. Every 
thing bore the appearance of confusion and hurry. 

Towards evening all ‘those who were to join in the 
proposed expedition, assembled. The party was well 
mounted. All night they were busied in the necessary 
preparations. No one thought of sleep. A small sack 
of corn was fastened behind each saddle, and over each 
was thrown a long, narrow wallet, with a small quan- 
tity of meat in the ends, All wore their summer hunt- 
ing shirts. The force of the savages was about sixty ; 
that of the whites forty. Ten of them were detailed 
to act as spies. John Gordon was appointed their cap- 
tain; a post of great trust and peril. This precaution 
was indispensable, because the enemy had reduced their 
peculiar mode of making war to perfection. In order 
to decoy their victims into their power, they were ac- 
customed, when traversing the woods, to whistle like 
partridges, to grunt like bears, to howl like wolves, and 
to gobble like the wild turkies, 

The captain of the spies wasan original. His height 
was not more than five feet five inches, but the symme- 
try of his person was perfect. His bodily activity was 
wonderful. From mere love of romantic adventure he 
had wandered away from his friends and joined a small 
company going to the west. Not one of these friends 
knew whither he had gone, or when he would return, 
if ever. He was reckless of the world’s goods. He 
neither asked nor cared for any thing but enough to eat 
and to wear, and a faithful horse, dog and rifle. All 
his faculties seemed to be swallowed up in a passion for 
action. Looking always upon the bright side of the 
picture of human life, he never desponded. His play- 
ful fancy was forever on the wing. He filled every one 
about him with delight, as though he bore the wand of 
acharmer. His wit was almost attic. Gordon’s gifts 
were indeed so rare, that he was a universal favorite. 
In his intercourse with the gentler sex, he exhibited the 
greatest delicacy and generosity of sentiment. No man 
was braver in battle, and yet a more humane spirit never 
dwelt in human bosom. When he was bent on attain- 
ing any object that was dear to his heart, he was as 
secret and silent as the grave; still those who scanned 
him slightly, regarded him as a babbler, and supposed 
that if a single thought which he held,was pent up within 
him for a moment, that he must burst. The commander 
saw the peculiar qualities of this individual and appre- 
ciated them correctly. The new duty assigned him, 
required the exercise of all his talent, because on his 
skill and vigilance the life of each man of the party im- 
minently depended. 


All were ready at the first dawn of the morning, The 


The parting was affecting, because it was very certain 
that some who were going might never return. But the 
emergency was pressing, and each man was anxious to 
meet it. The ever active wife of the commander was 
at hand. Although her heart was full, her fortitude 
never failed her. In a firm voice she said, “ John, my 
husband, take care of yourself; but be sure that you 
and the boys do not suffer those murderers to escape : 
no, not one of them.” 

After the party had fairly cleared the settlements, the 
commander addressed them, and stated that the enemy 
had gotten eighteen hours the start of them; that they 
had probably travelled the whole of the preceding night, 
but that they would slacken their pace, as was their 
custom when they were not soon pursued and over- 
taken. He believed that they would cross the Tennes- 
see on rafts, on which they would place their plunder. 
Although the distance was so great, the commander 
thought it most advisable to follow the foe to the river, 
attack them there, and take them by surprise. At our 
first fire we must cut off as many as wecan. Rais- 
ing himself in his stirrups, and throwing his eye fiercely 
around, he said then, each man must buckle to his man, 
and not a soul of them will be able to save himself. 
Passing on rapidly, the spies being half a mile ahead, 
the party travelled four days. On the morning of the 
fifth, Gordon returned back in haste upon the main 
body, and reported that they had come to a fire from 
which the enemy could not have departed more than 
an hour. It was manifest that the Indians had set out 
early with the view of passing the river by night-fall. 
A halt was ordered, and each man directed to pick his 
flint, reload, and prime anew. The horses were se- 
cured by their halters, The veteran enjoined it upon 
all, and particularly upon the young men, to fire delibe- 
rately and upon good aim. It was of great importance 
to ascertain the exact condition, position and employ- 
ment of the enemy, before the fire of the whites was de- 
livered. The captain of the spies was ordered upon 
this dangerous duty. If a leaf should be disturbed, 
these watchful sons of the forest might detect with the 
quickness of lightening the presence of their pursuers. 
In an instant they would vanish like shadows, plunge 
into the depths of the woods, and defeat the plan that 
had been laid for their total destruction. The spy pro- 
ceeded fearlessly to the discharge of his perilous under- 
taking. When he came within twenty-five or thirty 
yards of the bank of the river, the bluff being not more 
than twelve or fifteen feet high, he laid down and drew 
himself along by seizing upon the grass with his right 
hand, and trailing his gun after him in his left. Hav- 
ing reached the brink, he raised his head a few inches, 
and peeped over. The Indians were scattered along 
the sandy beach. The morning was beautiful ; not a 
breath of air disturbed the wide and placid sheet of 
water that was slowly moving by. Some of the enemy 
were picking up pieces of driftwood and carrying them 


constructing the rafts. Several had cut grape vines, 
with which to tie the logs together, and were dragging 
them after them. Five or six were looking idly on, and 
about as many were stretched out asleep. There were 
five young and handsome squaws with the party. 
These were standing in a group, each dressed in a frock 





women and children gathered around to bid farewell. 


and bonnet, that had been taken off at the time of the 
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massacre. They were in a joyous humor, and were 
laughing immoderately at each other. First one and 
then another would walk off with an air and strut, and 
the rest would pursue her with loud peals of merriment. 
Gordon returned and gave all the necessary details, 
Henry then offered a suggestion which was unani- 
mously adopted ; that only twenty of their men should 
fire from the top of the bank ; that the other twenty 
should leap down the bluff and make at the Indians, 
whilst those who had discharged their guns should re- 
load on the instant, and come to the assistance of those 
who would be in advance and actually engaged. All 
moved with the silence of death, and each took delibe- 
rate sight. When the whites delivered their fire, there 
arose a long and loud shriek. ‘Those whose rifles were 
still loaded, fairly threw themselves down the precipice, 
rose to their feet, and pushed on rapidly. The enemy 
seized upon their arms; the women flew along the shore. 
The warriors were so completely surprised that they 
could not run without being overtaken. They resolved 
as it were instinctively to make battle and die despe- 
rately. Turning upon the whites, they dispersed to 
some extent, and each naturally selected an opponent. 
Henry G. preserved his self-possession, but his spirit 
was on fire. His attention was arrested by the saucy 
and defying look of a warrior, about his own age, re- 
markable for the elegance and admirable symmetry of 
his person, his great ¢lasticity of limbs, and his free and 
unconstrained movements. He fled, and Henry pur- 
sued him; but after he had run about fifty yards he 
halted suddenly, turned, and raised his rifle, so did 
Henry, and both, in their anxiety and hurry, missed. 
On the advance of his antagonist, the young warrior 
again retreated, turning occasionally and watching for 
his foe. At last he stopped, wheeled, and in an instant 
threw his tomahawk with all his might, which struck 
Henry between his left nipple and the joint of the left 
shoulder. The wound was deep, and the blood stream- 
ed down, but he was now excited almost to madness. 
Grasping and raising his tomahawk, he aimed to strike 
the head of his enemy, but it glanced and took off the 
thumb and fore-finger of the left hand. Each of the par- 
ties then had his butcher’s knife left, and both were 
wounded. Both drew in a twinkling and rushed at 
each other; but Henry dodged the blow of the Indian 
who raised to strike, threw himself under him, as it 
were, clasped him round, and attemped to throw him. 
At last they fell side by side, and now it seemed that 
the final result of the combat must depend on which 
should be able to turn the other. The hand of the In- 
dian was disabled, and Henry was already exhausted 
by the loss of blood from his breast. Seeing that all 
hope of preserving his life would soon be ended, each 
struggled to the uttermost. Fortanately the loss of 
part of the hand of the young warrior, gave his antago- 
nist a decided advantage, and at length Henry turned 
him and got upon top. Gathering up his knees, he 
placed them upon the arms of the Indian, drew his 
large knife across his throat, with the utmost violence, 
and cut it from ear to ear. The brave fellow uttered a 
deep groan, his muscles relaxed, and he quickly ex- 
pired. Henry rolled over by his side, and wholly over- 
come by the desperate effort in which he had been 
engaged, he soon became senseless. In this condition 
the two were found after the battle was over, 








ICELAND. 


We have heretofore reviewed an epic poem from Swe- 
den, with copious extracts. Perhaps to most readers 
the following paragraph, giving some hints of the 
literary state of Iceland, as long ago as 1819, may be 
even more interesting. It is extracted from Black- 
wood’s Magazine, for April, 1819. 

ICELANDIC LITERATURE. 

From some interesting accounts respecting the 
modern literature of Iceland, we learn, that a 
translation has been made of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, and of the first fourteen books of Klopstock’s 
Messiah, into the language of that country, by 
John Thorlakson, a native. This poet is a minis- 
ter at Baegisa, and lives in a little hut, situated 
between three high mountains, and in the neigh- 
borhood of torrents and foaming cataracts. The 
room in which he studies and sleeps, is scarcely 
large enough tocontain a bed, a table, and a chair, 
and the entrance is not four feet in height. His 
whole income does not exceed six guineas a year, 
although he serves two parishes. So little is 
required to support life in Iceland, that, formerly, 
the ministers had not more than thirty shillings 
for their annual stipend. 

Netherlands. 

An Almanack of the Muses in Dutch for 1820, 
to include the productions of the most celebrated 
living poets, is announced. 

Russia. 

In the Russian language, a geographical manual 
of the Russian Empire, in two volumes by C. M. 
de Broemsen, who, during twenty-five years 
active peregrination of this vast country, has 
been enabled to visit the greater part of it. The 
work includes particular observations on the soil ; 
and on the industry, commerce, manners, and 
customs of its inhabitants. 

Spain. 

The Lancasterian System of Education is about 
to be published in Spanish, and dedicated, by per- 
mission, to king Ferdinand. 

Sweden. 

The literature of Iceland has lately become an 
object of research in Sweden and Norway; and 
the royal library at Stockholm possessing a great 
number of Iceland MSS. the Professor Lilliegren 
is now occupied in translating and preparing them 
for publication. The first volume has appeared, 
and a second is in great forwardness. 





ys We are reluctantly compelled to postpone several inte- 
resting bibliographical notices until our next number; in the 
meantime we renew the invitation to publishers and authors to 
forward their works without delay. 





13 ERRATA.—In the biographical sketch of Genera] Hugh 
Mercer, published in the April number of the Messenger, an 
error occurred in the last paragraph, page 218, fifteenth line 
from the top. Instead of ‘ Dolley,” it should have been printed 
** Dolby,” the venerable sexton’s name. 














